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THE CENSUS AND FREE TRADE. 


Mr Mattnos says that the prin- 
ciple of population is ‘a spring loaded 
with a variable weight ;” and the vast 
inequalities we observe in the rate of 
increase of the human species, at dif- 
ferent times, or in different places at 
the same time, proves incontestibly 
that the observation is well founded. 
it is only from fixing our eyes exclu- 
sively on a particular country, or 
quarier of the globe, and remaining 
insensible to what is going on at the 
same time in other quarters, that any 
apprehcusion can arise either as to the 
undue multiplication, or the alarming 
diminution of the human species. 
The constant and steady increase of 
population in all the European nations 
for several centuries, joined to the still 
more rapid augmentation of the 
Transatlantic States during the last 
two, filled the speculative philoso- 
phers of Europe, at the close of the 
last century, with alarm as to the 
prolific powers of mankind; and Mr 
Malthus gave currency and consis- 
tency to their apprehensions by the 
forces of learning, reflection, and talent. 
The world forgot that at the very time 
when fear of the inordinate increase 
of mankind had seized possession of 
the thoughtful in Europe, the closest 
observers in the East were anticipat- 
ing the entire destruction of the human 
race from the grinding influence of 
Mahometan oppression in Asia. The 
present time affords another example 
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of the same balance preserved by 
Nature in her great operations. 
Hardly had the astonishment of 
Europe, at the marvellous advance of 
the American population during the 
last ten years, subsided, when the 
Irish census was presented, and the 
increase of 3,500,000 on the other side 
of the Atlantic was found to have 
been simultaneous with a decrease of 
1,660,000 in a single island of the 
British Empire. 

If the lessons of experience and a 
large view of human affairs place in 
a striking light the balancing principles 
which here, as everywhere else, main- 
tain the equilibrium of Nature, they 
illustrate not less clearly, and demon- 
strate not less conclusively, another 
truth of still more practical impor- 
tance to mankind, because it has an 
immediate bearing on the influence of 
good government on social felicity. 
This is the all-important truth, that 
so long as the springs of industry 
are uninjured, there is no external 
calamity which can seriously retard 
the progress of population, still less 
occasion any considerable diminution 
of its numbers; and that the only 
lasting bar to the multiplication of the 
human species is to be found in the 
cessation of profitable employment to 
industry. History swarms with de- 
cisive proofs of this all-important 
truth. It has been observed by the 
historians of all ages—it has been 
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noticed with surprise by the observers 
of all countries. In vain did Xerxes, 
with fifteen hundred thousand men, in- 
vade the diminutive States of Greece. 
Athens.rose from its ashes almost as 
rapidly as it had fallen: it increased 
immediately after, alike in power, po- 
pulation, and riches; and within half 
a century of the burning of that city by 
Xerxes, the glories of the Parthenon 
gave token at once of its taste and its 
influence, and the Athenian republic 
had become the most important mari- 
time state in the Mediterranean. The 
disasters of the second Punic war, the 
slaughter of Cann, had no lasting 
effect on the population of Rome. The 
huge void of seventy thousand in a 
single battle was speedily filled up ; 
and we are told by Polybius, that 
within fifty-three years from the 
termination of the contest with Han- 
nibal, the power of Rome was ex- 
tended over not only the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but nearly the whole 
extent of the habitable globe. In like 
manner it is mentioned by Sismondi, 
that, notwithstanding the dismal 
accounts transmitted to us by con- 
temporary historians of the dreadful 
mortality consequent on the Crusades, 
and the numerous plagues which 
devastated Europe during the middle 
ages, there appeared no lasting decline 
in the population, but all the States 
which had been laid waste appeared, 
in a few years, as full of inhabitants 
as before the catastrophe took place. 
All these accounts, however, being 
founded on no accurate census or 
register, ard transmitted to us through 
the dubious channel and in the in- 
flated language of old annalists, are 
more or less subject to suspicion. But 
in our own country, and our age, there 
has been afforded the most decisive 
proof on the greatest possible scale, 
and ascertained by the most authentic 
evidence, of the utter inability of the 
most dreadful and long-continued 
external calamities to occasion any 
diminution of population when the 
springs of industry are unaffected. 
New wars, which broke out in 
Europe with the rise of the French 
revolution, continued, as all the 
world knows, for two-and-twenty 
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years, with scarcely any intermission, 
and on a scale of magnitude previously 
unprecedented among mankind. In 
France alone, between 1792 and 
1815, upwards of four millions of 
men, all in the prime of life, perished 
during those sanguinary contests ; * 
and as these were the losses of the 
party which, down to the last, was 
almost constantly victorious, it may 
readily be believed that the losses of 
those on the other side—who, till the 
last three years, were almost con- 
stantly defeated—must have been 
still more considerable. Above half 
a million of men perished in the 
Moscow campaign ; in that of Leipsic, 
on the two sides, a still greater 
number. For seven years, three 
hundred thousand were annually 
mowed down in the Peninsula. 
Plague, pestilence, and famine, as 
usual, stalked in the rear of such un- 
precedented warfare : among which, 
the famine in France in 1794, when 
the people were dying in the streets— 
and that in Great Britain in 1800, 
when wheat rose to 120s. the quarter 
—and the terrible typhus fever, which, 
issuing from the crowds blockaded in 
Torgau in 1813, spread over and 
devastated every country of Europe 
for the three next years—may be 
reckoned the most remarkable. Yet 
the population, not only of Great Bri- 
tain and France, the principals in the 
fight, but of every country in Europe, 
increased with unprecedented rapidity 
during this period of unparalleled 
effort, bloody warfare, and chequered 
achievements. The population of 
old France, which in 1789, before the 
war began, was 25,400,000, had 
swelled in 1816, when it was closed, 
to 28,500,000: that of Great Britain 
had advanced, during the same period, 
from 13,400,000 to 18,740,000. f 

The reason of this steady advance 
of population through the greatest 
external disasters, when they are 
unaccompanied by any weakening of 
the springs of industry, is this: The 
destruction of full-grown men, how 
great soever, is immediately com- 
pensated, in a healthy state of society, 
by the additional impulse commu- 
nicated to the principle of population, 





* Alison’s Zurope, c. 89, § 65, note. 
+ Stat.de la France, and Census 1821, Great Britain. 
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by the enhanced demand for labour 
among those who survive or remain 
at home. If the work of ten men 
come to be divided among seven, the 
rise in the wages of labour will be so 
considerable, that the amelioration of 
their condition gives an immediate 
and decisive impulse to the principle 
of population. Wages are so high, 
that marriages, as in seasons of 
plenty, become frequent among the 
working-classes : their condition is 
so comfortable that they become pro- 
lific. The gap is speedily supplied 
by increased births. At the close of 
such a long-continued course of ex- 
ternal shocks, unaccompanied by in- 
ternal paralysis, there may be, and 
often is, a great diminution in the 
number of adults or fighting men, but 
there is never any absolute decline in 
the entire numbers of the people; 
and when the children grow up, there 
appears a great increase. Accor- 
dingly, in France, although there was 
a very great deficiency in the number 
of fighting men during the latter 
years of the war, and it was this 
experienced impossibility of then 
recruiting his armies, on an adequate 
scale, which was the main cause of 
the ruin of Napoleon ; yet the num- 
ber of children begot during these 
disastrous years was so great, that 
the whole inhabitants—who in 1789 
were only 25,400,000—in 1837 
amounted to 33,500,000. * 

But the case is widely different 
when the devastating influence of 
war, pestilence, or famine coincides 
with a declining state of society, with 
a diminution in the demand for 
Jabour, and decreased vigour in the 
mind, or activity in the occupations 
of men. When this is the case, the 
losses produced by external calamities 
are never repaired ; on the contrary, 
they become the signal for still 
greater chasms, which are never 
filled up, and which terminate at 
length in the utter prostration and 
ruin of the state. The destruction of 
one class in society thus draws after 
it the destruction of the other classes 
who depended upon it: the ruin of 
the farmer induces the ruin of the 
manufacturer; and the towns find 
themselves oppressed with a helpless 
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multitude, who, flying the desolation 
of the country, where employment 
can no longer be found, seek in cities 
the chance of work, or the hopes of 
charity, which is denied them in their 
native seats. In such circumstances, 
the increase of the towns is too often 
the measure, not of their strength, 
but their weakness, as their inhabit- 
ants soon find to their cost, in the 
enormous increase of poor-rates and 
direct taxes with which they are 
oppressed. Yet, such as it is, it is in 
great towns only, and especially great 
seaport towns, that any traces of the 
former prosperity of the state are to 
be found. Ruin invariably begins in 
the country. It is in the decrease of 
rural inhabitants and productions 
that the premonitory symptoms of 
national decline and fall are found. 
The reason is, that it is rural industry 
which is first oppressed by the free 
importation of foreign grain, which 
the clamours and influence of the 
populace, in great towns, never fail 
to bring about in the later stages of 
society, when their sway generally 
becomes paramount. Between the 
importation of this foreign grain and 
the exportation of the classes who 
are ruined by it, the exportation of 
the national strength, and the impor- 
tation of its weakness, the inhabit- 
ants of the great seaport towns 
sometimes contrive, for a considerable 
time, to carry on a gainful traffic, and 
cast a last and delusive gleam of pro- 
sperity over the state, by the contrast 
it exhibits to the general gloom 
by which it is surrounded. How 
exactly this is a description of the 
latter days of the Roman empire, need 
be told to no scholar. In fact, it is 
written from the recollection of the 
woful descriptions of their historians. 
During the reign of Justinian, we are 
told by Gibbon, the devastations of 
war, pestilence, and famine were never 
repaired, and it was disgraced by the 
disappearance of a moiety of the 
whole inhabitants of the empire. 
Happy if it is not descriptive also 
of another state, greater than Rome, 
but which has entered by the same 
gate the gulf of perdition, and is 
going down it at even an accelerated 
pace. 





* Stat. de la France, (Population.) 
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There is another peculiarity which 
is invariably characteristic of a declin- 
ing state, and the certain precursor of 
its ruin, that the decrease which takes 
place in its population is mainly owing 
to emigration, not to pestilence, fa- 
mine, or violent deaths. It is the 
sinking of men’s minds, from the ap- 
palling sight of ruin around them in 
every direction, not the prostration of 
their bodies by war or disease, which 
is the real cause of the decline of a 
state. As long as people’s spirits are 
kept up, by the demand for labour 
being considerable, wages being fair 
and industry remunerative, the utmost 
disasters arising from plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine are speedily re- 
paired, and they make no durable 
impression or chasm in the population. 
But when, in addition to these external 
calamities, the lasting evils of declin- 
ing employment, unremunerated in- 
dustry, and a rapidly increasing pau- 
per-class, are felt, despair, after atime, 
seizes the mind of nearly the whole 
middle and working classes. Every 
one makes haste to leave the country 
in which hope is closed, where despair 
is painted in every countenance. 
Sauve qui peut becomes the universal 
principle: it is like the rushing of 
passengers in a ship-wrecked vessel to 
get into the life-boat. The indigent, 
if they can only get away, hasten 
in multitudes to the sea-coast to avoid 
the starvation which awaits them at 
home. The dangers of an emigrant 
vessel, as the Zimes well remarks, 
‘* are forgotten in the greater horrors 
of a work-house.” Emigration then 
becomes the great running sore which 
weakens, and at length destroys, the 
state; for not only does it draw off 
numbers doubly greater than all that 
can be destroyed by plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, but it entirely 
weakens and paralyses the principle 
of population at home ;—it not only 
removes a large portion of the people, 
but it cuts off the sources from which 
they are to be renewed ;—it sweeps 
away future generations with the 
present. The persons who go away 
are, for the most part, men and women 
in the prime of life; and whence is the 
rising generation to come from if they 
are removed? Yet so universal is the 
despair which, in a state that is visibly 
sinking, seizes the whole, especially of 
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the rural population, and such the 
desire to escape the crushing weight 
of the direct taxes with which such a 
state of society is invariably attended, 
that it is recorded by the historian of 
the Decline and Fall, that the Roman 
empire was more depopulated, in its 
later stages, by the migration of the 
inhabitants of its frontier provinces, 
than by all the arms of the barbarians, 
and that, in several incursions, the 
Scythian horse regained their native 
wilds with 120,000 willing captives at 
their horses’ heels. 

In such a state of society, emigra- 
tion which, under more favourable 
circumstances, might have proved a 
relief, is found to be the greatest 
possible aggravation of the public 
distresses. The reason is, that the 
only persons who can get away are 
those who have some capital, and 
thus possess the means of transport. 
The paupers and destitute are all 
forced to remain at home, deprived 
by their poverty of the flebile 
remedium, so largely had recourse 
to by their more fortunate brethren 
in misfortune, that of leaving their 
homes, their country, the bones of 
their fathers. They dare not hope 
even for the lot of the poor exile of 
Erin. As it is only the solvent 
and comparatively affluent who can 
thus make their escape, and the 
paupers are all left, not only does 
the burden of their maintenance daily 
become more oppressive upon those 
who remain, but their means of meet- 
ing the burden are diminished in the 
same proportion. The productive 
industry of the country declines in the 
same proportion as its direct taxes 
increase. The people who would 
maintain that productive industry, are 
not only gone, but they have carried 
with them the seeds of industry yet to 
come. The condition of those left at 
home thus daily becomes worse; and 
as the public burdens in such a state 
of society, as a matter of course, so 
far from diminishing, rapidly increase, 
from the multitude of poor who must 
be relieved, the condition of the 
industrious classes at length becomes 
such that the state is stript of all its 
useful citizens, and falls an easy prey 
to the first serious invader. No reader 
of the immortal Decline and Fall, or of 
the more detailed works of Sismondi, 
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Thierry, and Michelet, on the condi- 
tion of the Roman provinces under the 
later emperors, need be told how 
exactly the causes now detailed were 
those which at first weakened and at 
length destroyed the empire of the 
legions. 

Never in modern times was so 
striking a demonstration of the truth 
of those principles afforded, as the 
progress of population in the British 
Empire for the last half century has 
afforded. There, equally asin France, 
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the numbers of the people continued 
steadily and rapidly to advance, 
through all the impediments of the 
bloodiest war known in modern times, 
and all the subsequent evils of scar- 
city and pestilence, and frequent 
commercial crises, far more disastrous 
in their effects than all the three put 
together. The progressive growth of 
population in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, since the census began to be 
taken in these islands, respectively 
has been as follows :— 


























The first thing which strikes the 
observer in considering this most 
important and momentous table, is 
the rapid increase of the population 
during the war, when the burdens of 
the nation were so excessive, and a 
sanguinary contest in every quarter 
of the globe was apparently mowing 
down the flower of our pees, 


2 Fear | | | 
Year. ek Scotland. | Treland. “Lesser islands. | Total. 
1801 | 9,343,578 1,599,068 | 10,942,646 
1811 | 11,781,115 1,805,688 | 13,586,803 

| | Ireland included. 
1821 | 12,298,175 2,093,456 | 6,801,827 89,508 21,282,966 
183 14,174,204 2,365,114 | 7,767,401 103,710 24,410,429 
1841 | 15,911,757 2,620,184 8,175,124 124,040 26,831,105 
1851 | 17,905,831 2,870,784 i 6,515 5,784 — 27,435,315 











onl whiele was when in with ie 
most terrible famine recorded in 
recent times, that of 1799-1800. The 
rate of increase in reference to the 
existing population was greater then 
than it has ever since been. From 
that time, although the numbers have 
increased, the ratc has declined. It 
has stood thus :— 








| Treland. 





| Year. | England. | Scotlar and. | | 
| 1801-11 | 14} 14 | 
1811-21 174 16 | 
1821-31 12 15.6 
1831-41 | +o 10.7 8.7 
| 1841-51 12.5 25 | 


The next circumstance which 
attracts attention, is the suUDDEN 
STOP WHICH SINCE 1840 has been 
put to the growth of the population 
of the Empire, which for the half 
century preceding had increased so 
fast and so steadily. From the pre- 
ceding table, it appears that the 
increase of the two islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland, taken together, 
has been as follows :— 


1821-31, . 3,127,463 
1831-41, . . . 2,420,676 
1841-5], 604,210 


But this sudden change in the last 
decade, though in itself sufficiently 
alarming, is by no means the whole 
truth. 


Lhe change has all taken place 








8 22 decrease 


since “2 1845, and from that period there 
has been a decline in the entire popu- 
Jation of the Empire. Everybody 
knows that down to that period the 
Empire, especially from 1842 to 1845, 
was not only prosperous, but emi- 
nently so. It was the period of fine 
harvests, trifling importation of food, 
railway mania, high wages, extensive 
paper issues, anil unbounded pros- 
perity. We all recollect how loudly 
Sir R. Peel sounded the note of tri- 
umph on this state of things, in his 
parliamentary speeches in 1845 and 
1846, and with what complacency he 
referred to them, as proving that his 
Tariff of 1842 had been founded on 
right principles. Assuming, then, that 
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these statements were well founded, 
there cannot be a shadow of a doubt, 
that down to the close of 1845, or the 
middle of 1846, the former rate of in- 
crease in the two islands had gone on 
without diminution. The emigration 
down to 1845 was a perfect trifle to 
what it has since become, as appears 


Great Britain and Islands in Channel, in 1841, 
Increase to 1846, one-half of preceding ten — - 


Ireland, in 1841, 


Increase to 1846, one- half of preceding ten years, + “a 


Total population of Great Britain and Ireland in tate 


Actual population in 1851, 
DecrEASE since 1846, 


Here is a result sufficient to make 
us hold our breath, and awaken the 
most serious reflections in the breast 
of every person capable of reflection 
in the country. The population of 
the Empire has not only ceased to 
increase since 1846, but it has receded 
since that time no less than 810,000, 
being at the average rate of 200,000 
a-year!!! This in a country which 
had previously so steadily and rapidly 
increased in numbers, which, be- 
tween 1821 and 1831, had increased 
3,127,000, being at the rate of above 
300, 000 a-year; and from 1831 to 
1841, no less than 2,420,000, being 
at the rate of 240,000 a-year! 


Population in 1841, 
Increase to 1846, . 


Actual population in 1851, 


Decrease since 1846, 


Being a DECREASE at the rate of 
about 372,000 a-year; and that ina 
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from the table quoted below.* Assum- 
ing, then, the increase to have been as 
great from 1840 to 1845, as for the 
half of the preceding ten years in Great 
Britain and Ireland—and there can 
be no doubt it must have been greater 
—the population of the Empire in 
June 1846 must have stood thus :— 


18,655,981 
1,210,338 
8,175,124 

203,862 

28,245,305 

27,435,315 





‘ 809,990 


If we inquire into the particulars 
of which this change is composed, 
it appears still more frightful. It 
has occurred, for the most part, in 
one part of the Empire, the depo- 
pulation of which stands forth in 
hideous relief beside the increase 
exhibited in some of the great cities. 
The total decrease of inhabitants in 
Ireland has been, since 1841, 1,659,340 
souls. But as the population unques- 
tionably went on increasing at the 
rate of the preceding decade down to 
1846, the numbers at the commence- 
— of that year must have stood 
thus :— 


8,378,986 
6,515,784 


1,863,102 


—_— whith, from 1821 to 1831, 
had increased from 6,801,827 to 








* Table showing the emigration from the 





| 1841 118,592 
1842 128,344 
1843 57,212 
| 344 70,686 
1845 93,501 
468,335 


B ritish islands i in the years 





+ 24,410,429 
26,831,105 


2)2,420,676 
1,210,338 














1846 129,851 | 
1847 258,270 
1848 248,089 

1849 | 299 498 
1850 280,896 | 

1,216,614 

t 7,767,401 

8,175,124 

2)407,723 

203,862 
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7,767,401, being an INcREASE of 
965,574, —at the rate of nearly 
100,000 a-year! 

The same result appears in all the 
other parts of the Empire, though not, 
of course, in such striking colours as 
in Ireland; which, being entirely agri- 
cultural, has, of course, suffered most 





On the other hand, population in the 
greater part of the purely agricul- 
tural or pastoral districts has declined. 
The total increase of Scotland, it has 
been seen, in the last ten years, was 
250,600, of which no less than 98,015 
has been in the single county of 
Lanark, including 63,171 in the city 
of Glasgow. ‘The inhabitants of that 
city need not be told of what descrip- 
tion of persons this increase has con- 
sisted. The enormous and crushing 
weight of the poor-rates serves as a 
perpetual memento, that it is chiefly 
composed of destitute Irish, who 
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from the great change of measures 
which took place in 1846. Generally 
speaking, the great towns have in- 
creased; and in the purely agricul- 
tural districts, population has de- 
clined. The increase in a few of the 
greatest towns of the Empire has been 
as follows :— 


1841. 1851. Increase. 
London, 1,948,369 2,363,141 414,772 
Glasgow, 270,486 333,657 63,171* 
Dublin, 232,726 254,850 22,124 


arrived in four months, only preceding 
April 10, 1848, to the number of 
42,680; for a year after, at the rate of 
1000 a-week. 

The same contrast between the 
movement of the population in the 
cities and the country, which forms 
the leading features of the late census, 
appears in the most striking manner 
in the neighbouring island. ALL THE 
Towns IN IRELAND HAVE INCREASED 


—ALL THE COUNTIES HAVE DE- 
CLINED. ‘The chief towns have stood 
thus :— 




















| Number of Persons. | Tnerease. 
| — | 
Places. | 1841. 1851. | Numbers. | Rate per Cent. 
| 
Dublin, 232,726 254,850 | 29,124 9 
Belfast, 75,308 99,660 24.352 32 
Cork, 80,720 85,485 5,765 7 
Limerick, 48,391 55,268 6,877 14 
Waterford, 23,216 26,667 3,451 14 
Galway, 17,275 24,697 7,422 43 
Drogheda, 16,261 16,876 615 3 
Carrickfergus, . 9,379 8,488 891 9 
| | 71,497 | 
| 


On the other hand, the decrease in 
the counties has been universal — 
alike in the north and the south, the 
east and the west, among the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics, the Orange- 











men and the Ribbonmen, though 
much greater, as may easily be be- 
lieved, among the latter. The awful 
picture stands thus :— 


* Dr Strang’s Abstract of Glasgow Census, a most admirable and elaborate 


work, 
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Number of Persons. Decrease. 
Cont Tea 
? 2 = ‘on 
Places. 1841. 1851. Nos poe 1851. 
Antrim, ° 276,188 250,353 25,833 7.6 
Wexford, 202,033 180,170 21,863 11.6 
Down, 361,446 317,778 43,668 10.5 
Londonderry, 222,174 191,744 30,430 13 
Donegal, 296,448 244,288 42,160 13.5 
Kildare, 114,488 96,627 17,861 14.5 
Armagh, 932,393 196,420 35,973 14.7 
Louth, 111,979 91,045 20,934 16.9 
Tyrone, 312,956 251,865 61,091 18.8 
Kerry, 293,880 238,241 55,639 28 
Carlow, 86,228 68,157 18,071 20 
Wicklow, ‘ 126,143 99,287 26,856 18 
Waterford, . ° | 172,971 135,836 37,135 20.5 
Kilkenny, . . | 183,349 139,934 43,415 19.4 
King’s Co. . : 146,857 112,875 33,982 23 
Westmeath, ‘ 141,300 106,510 33,790 22 
Meath, ; 183,828 139,76 44,122 22 
Tipperary, . 435,553 323,829 111,724 26.8 
Fermanagh, 156,481 115,978 40,503 24.5 
Clare, 286,394 212,720 73,674 29.8 
Monaghan, . 200,402 143,410 57,032 26.4 
Cavan, 243,158 174,303 68,855 26.4 
Cork, 773,398 551,152 222,246 30.6 
Limerick, ; 281,638 201,619 80,019 28.5 
Longford, . ° 115,49] 83,198 32,293 27.8 
Queen’s Co. 153,930 109,747 44,183 242 
Leitrim, 155,279 =| 111,808 43,489 26.9 
Sligo, 180,886 | 128,769 62,117 29.3 
Galway, 422,923 | 219,129 | 124,794 30.7 
Mayo, 388,887 | 274,716 | 114,171 | 31.3 
Roscommon, 253,591 | 173,798 79,793 | 30.6 
What a picture does this table ful state. Nay, this appears even in 


exhibit! Cork sunk 222,000; Gal- 
way 124,000; Mayo 114,000; Tip- 
perary 111,000; Limerick 80,000 ; 
Roscommon 79,000—all in five years ; 
for up to 1846, as already shown, all 
these counties had increased in num- 
bers! The history of modern Europe 
does not present a similar instance, 
in so short a time, of awful and well- 
authenticated decline of the human 
species. 

But this is not all. The census of 
Great Briiain for 1851, although it 
does not exhibit the same appalling 
picture of the decrease of the human 
species as Ireland affords, yet con- 
tains unequivocal proof that we have 
attained the limits of our prosperity, 
and that, with the great change in our 
policy in 1816, the weakness of age 
has already set in upon the yet youth- 


the great manufacturing towns, and 
among the trading and commercial 
class, for whose benefit the great 
change, fraught with such awful cala- 
mities in other quarters, was ex- 
clusively intended. Take, as an 
example, Glasgow, one of the greatest 
manufacturing and commercial cities 
of the Empire, and where Free-Trade- 
principles were most prevalent, and 
were expected to produce the most 
beneficial results. It appears from 
Dr Strang’s tables, compiled with 
equal care and judgment from the 
census returns, which that gentleman 
conducted, that the movement of the 
population for the last fifty years 
has stood thus within the bills of 
mortality of that city, which take in 
about 10,000 more than the Parlia- 
mentary limits :— 
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Census. 
1811, ° ‘ 110,460 
igi, . . Mee 
183], ° . 202,426 
1841, F ‘ 280,682 
1851, ° ° 347,001 


Thus, since the days of Free Trade 
commenced in 1842, not only has the 
absolute increase of the great com- 
mercial city of Glasgow declined 
sensibly, but the rate of increase has 
decreased in a still more striking pro- 
portion. The absolute increase in 
the last ten years of Protection was 
78,000; in the first ten years, one 
half of which were those of Free 
Trade, it was 66,000: the rate of 
increase in the former period was 38 
per cent; in the last it had sunk to 23! 

The only answer which the Free- 
Traders have ever attempted to make 
to these and similar facts, proved in 
all quarters by the last census, is, 
that the decline in Ireland has been 
owing to the potato rot and famine in 
that country in 1846, and the emigra- 
tion arising from it, and the check in 
the manufacturing cities to the dread- 
ful monetary crisis of October 1847, 
from the effects of which few of them 
have yet recovered. But a little con- 
sideration must be sufficient to show 
that these are not the real causes of 
the decline, but that it arises entirely 
and exclusively from the changes 
= which Free Trade is alone charge- 
able. 

In the first place, the potato rot of 
1846—which has been the great stock 
in trade which has kept the Free- 
Traders afloat ever since, forming at 
once, in their view, a reason for their 
policy, and an excuse for its effects— 
occurred five years ago, and we have 
since had very fine harvests, for 
which, twice over, public thanksgivings 
have been returned. ‘The entire 
value of the agricultural produce 
which was deficient was never esti- 
mated higher than £15,000,000, not 
a twentieth part of the entire agricul- 
tural produce of the Empire, which 
at that period was estimated at 
£300,000,000 annually. This was 
nothing to compare to the failure 
of the entire grain crops in 1799 
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Increase, Increase per cent. 
26,691 31.865 
36,563 33.11 
55,383 37.66 
78,256 38.22 
66,319 23.62* 


and 1800, as was decisively proved 
by the result; for in three years 
the price of wheat rose to 110s. and 
120s. a quarter, and in 1847 the 
average price was only 69s. Yet 
the great famine in these years, 
which affected the whole Empire, and 
extended to all sorts of food, instead 
of being confined to one only, and 
continued for two years, was so far 
from producing any decline in the 
population of the Empire, that it co- 
existed with the greatest and most 
rapid increase it ever experienced. 

In the next place, the least atten- 
tion to the details of the extraordinary 
decrease of the Irish population of late 
years must be sufficient to convince 
every reasonable mind to what cause 
this change has really been owing, 
and that it is the sinking of men’s 
minds from despair as to the future, 
not the prostration of their bodies by 
the devastation of pestilence and 
famine, which has really produced the 
calamity. The total decrease of the 
Trish population during the last five 
years, supposing it to have advanced 
at the previous rate up to the end 
of 1845, it has been seen, is about 
1,860,000 ; but it is known that about 
1,100,000 of this number have emi- 
grated, of whom at least four-fifths 
have gone during the last five years ; 
the total emigration from the Empire 
having been 1,220,000 during those 
five years, against 470,000 in the pre- 
ceding five. There cannot be a doubt 
that, during the same period, 300,000 
or 400,000 have passed over to Great 
Britain, and are now permanently 
located in England or Scotland. This 
estimate will appear below the truth, 
if we reflect that, between October 
1847 and December 1848, above 
100,000 Irish made their apppearance 
in Lanarkshire, and that no less than 
64,185 Irish were in Glasgow alone at 
the date of the last census.t Suppos- 
ing, then, that 800,000 Irish have emi- 








* Dr Strang, p. 14. 


+ Dr Strang’s Report, p. 29. 
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grated during the last five years, and 
400,000 inundated Great Britain dur- 
ing the same period, there will remain 
660,000 unaccounted for during that 
time : a grievous multitude, doubtless, 
to have wasted away by the effects of 
plague, pestilence, and famine, during 
so short a period, but not greater 
than had often occurred in other 
countries, and even in that one on 
former occasions, without occasioning 
any permanent decline whatever in 
the number of the people. 

In the third place, the failure of 
the potato crop in 1846 was only a 
passing evil, and if it had been unac- 
companied by other causes of depres- 
sion, must have given a stimulus rather 
than the reverse to the labours of agri- 
culture. It immediately and greatly 
raised prices. Wheat rose from 54s. 
in 1845, to 69s. in 1847. There was 
no failure in the grain crops; on the 
contrary, their value was greatly en- 
hanced; and though, doubtless, very 
severe local distress mu8t, under any 
circumstances, have arisen from so 
considerable a failure of the staple food 
of the country among a peasantry 
little ableto make purchases else- 
where, yet the immense importation 
of that year, amounting in fifteen 
months to £33,000,000 sterling, or 
above double the value of the whole 
crop which had failed, much more 
than filled up the gap, and the enor- 
mous amount levied for the poor rate, 
which reached in that year £2,400,000, 
and at one time fed daily 3,100,000 
persons, furnished the means of paying 
for the food which was required. But 
the decisive circumstance which proves 
that it was not the potato famine, but 
avery different set of causes, which 
have caused the depopulation of Ire- 
land, is to be found in the fact proved 
by the, emigration returns already 
quoted, that the great emigration took 
place neither in the years 1846 nor 
1847, when the famine was raging, but 
in the years 1849 and 1850, when un- 
commonly fine crops, both in grain and 
potatoes, blessed the land.* 

Lastly, as to the monetary crisis of 
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1848, and the devastation still unre- 
paired which it has made in the 
ranks of manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry, that is only another 
way of stating the effect of the Free- 
Trade policy. Every one who has 
reflected on the subject is aware—and 
none more so in their secret hearts 
than the authors of the system—that 
it was our monetary laws, passed in 
order to carry out the system of 
cheapening everything, which, and 
which alone, produced the dreadful mo- 
netary crisis of October 1847, by which 
so many of all classes were ruined, and 
from the effects of which none have 
by any means yet recovered. When 
a Government first, in order to induce 
a show of prosperity throughout the 
country, to render popular a change 
of policy, encourage a railway mania, 
and pass bills requiring an extra ex- 
penditure of £200,000,000 on them 
alone during the next four years, 
next pass an act declaring that for 
every five sovereigns sent out of the 
country a £5 note is to be withdrawn 
from the circulation, and then pass 
acts inducing an importation of grain 
nearly all paid in sovereigns to the 
extent of £33,000,000 sterling in fif- 
teen months, without any correspond- 
ing change in the monetary laws, it 
needs no one to rise from the dead to 
tell us that such a contraction of the 
currency of credit must take place as 
will ruin half the persons engaged in 
business in the country. With what 
facility such a catastrophe might have 
been avoided with a currency capable 
of being expanded instead of contracted 
when the gold was sent abroad, may 
be learned from the examples of 1800 
and 1810, in both of which a much 
greater deficiency in the general sup- 
ply of food for the Empire than oc- 
curred in 1846, was surmounted with- 
out any monetary crisis whatever, 
and that, too, although in both these 
years a dreadful war was raging in 
every quarter of the globe, and the 
whole metallic treasures of the country 
were drained away to meet its de- 
mands in foreign states. 





* EMIGRANTS. 








1846, 129,851 
1847, 258,270 
388,121 


1849, 
1850, 


299,498 
280,896 





580,394 
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It is quite hopeless, therefore, to 
ascribe the depopulation of Ireland 
to the famine of 1846, or any of the 
causes to which the Free-Traders im- 
pute it. The cause of the woful cala- 
mity is obviously to be found in some 
circumstances of permanent operation, 
and which are operating more power- 
fully at this time, and have done so 
for some years past, than they did 
when the famine was at its height ; 
for emigration is the cause of two- 
thirds of the decrease, and that emi- 
gration is going on with more rapidity, 
and more universally, in the Emerald 
Isle at this moment, when the potato 
crop is unusually fine and abundant— 
andit has been sofor some years—than 
it was when a severe but passing 
blight had destroyed great part of its 
produce. What this cause is, is no 
longer a matter of doubt. It is known 
to all the world, and to none better 
than the Free-Traders themselves; for 
hear what the Times, the able and in- 
defatigable organ of that party, says 
on the subject, so late as July 7 
last -— 


“TItis very true that for nearly two years 
and ahalf agricultural prices have been 
below a remunerative level; and though a 
depression of this length is by no means 
uncommon in agriculture or any other 
trade, it has never occurred without pros- 
trating that unfortunately large class to 
be found in every employment, who are 
always in debt, always in difficulties, al- 
ways just above water, always paying in- 
terest by adding to debt, always waiting, 
in fact, for the last ounce which is to break 
the back of their insolvent estate. Men of 
this sort are to be found in the landlord 
as well asin the tenant class, and they 
have constituted the chief part of the suf- 
ferers in this instance. In Ireland their 
ruin has been hastened, or their misfor- 
tunes at least aggravated, by a great na- 
tural calamity, and by the consequent 
burden of a social duty too long repudi- 
ated. Its arrears have at last to be paid, 
with ruinous interest. With respect to 
the whole United Kingdom, it is needless 
to refer more particularly to the well- 
known causes which have added to the 
cup of agricultural bitterness at this try- 
ing hour. Wesee in all this nothing but 
what has occurred often before in all 
branches of industry and enterprise. Mis- 
fortunes never come alone ; and it is no 
new thing, much less a condemnation of 
a national policy, that they who have re- 
lied on a protection which they ought never 
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to have enjoyed, on a prosperity which they 
knew to be fleeting, on elements which 
they knew to be changeable, and on spe- 
culations which they knew to be hazard- 
ous, should find all these chances turn 
against them at once. No prudent man 
will risk his all on one die; much less will 
he expose his whole fortune to many 
simultaneous ventures. Yet, that is what 
has been done by a large class of our 
landowners and farmers, and they are suf- 
fering the usual results of their infatua- 
tion. Time, experience, and, perhaps, a 
change of fortune—if we may use the 
term—will set the strongest and best of 
them on their legs once more. We look 
to that rather than to any measure of le- 
gislative relief, though the agriculturists 
have quite as much interest as the mer- 
cantile classes—perhaps even a greater 
—in all measures of financial and social 
reform.”—Times, July 7, 1851. 


Here, then, is ‘‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
come out at last. It has become so 
evident and notorious, that the Free- 
Traders can no longer conceal it, and 
therefore they pretend to make a boast 
of it, and ascribe it as a fault of their 
opponents. It is Free Trade which 
has done the whole. ‘* For NEARLY 
TWO YEARS AND A HALF AGRICULTU- 
RAL PRICES HAVE BEEN BELOW A 
REMUNERATIVE LEVEL.” Is this the 
croaking of some gloomy Protection- 
ist—the cry in distress of some ruined 
agriculturist ? No! It is the admis- 
sion of the Times, the daily and hourly 
advocate of Free Trade, the great or- 
gan of the monied and export manu- 
facturing interest. Is it surprising 
that, when for two years and a half 
agricultural prices have been below a 
remunerative level, Ireland, which 
is entirely an agricultural country, 
whose export of manufactures is only 
L.230,000 a-year, should be in the 
most miserable state, and that its pea- 
santry, who are notoriously, for the 
most part, destitute of capital, should 
be entirely prostrated, and reduced to 
utter despair by so long-continued and 
dreadful a reverse ? Could the Man- 
chester cotton lords stand so long and 
fearful a decline of prices, even with 
the aid of their hundreds of thousands 
at their back? How, then, is it to be 
expected that the Irish cottars, who 
have no capital in general but a stout 
pair of legs and arms, and a ragged 
vesture to clothe them, should not be 
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seized with utter despair at such a 
state of things ?—and need we be sur- 
prised that half a million of them 
should, in the midst of a profound 
peace and manufacturing prosperity 
in the neighbouring isle, in two years 
** seek,” in the eloquent words of the 
same journal, “‘ the dangers of the 
emigrant ship, to avoid the horrors of 
the workhouse”? Free Trade, like a 
devouring fire, is ever in their rear, 
ready to drive them to perish on the 
wayside, or rot in the workhouse. 
In five days in the first week of June 
last, with wheat at 38s. a quarter, 
ninety-nine ships laden with grain ar- 
rived in Cork, bringing to this woe- 
stricken and poverty-begirt Jand, in 
overwhelming quantities, the only 
article on which their industry could 
by possibility be profitably exerted. 
What would the manufacturers of 
Manchester say, if, at the period of 
their greatest depression, ninety-nine 
vessels were to arrive in the Mersey, 
in five days, laden with foreign cot- 
ton goods, all admitted at a nominal 
duty of a fortieth of the declared va- 
Jue, corresponding to the one-shilling 
duty on wheat? Accordingly, as 
might be expected, the progress of 
depopulation is now more rapid than 
ever in Ireland, and carrying off the 
whole solvent and well-doing part of 
the community. Hear the Limerick 
Examiner of July 14, 1851 :— 


“The Limerick Examiner of yesterday 
says he has never seen the quays of 
Limerick so crowded with emigrants; 
and adds, ‘The only surprise is, where 
do the numbers come from? The rem- 
nant of the substantial farming classes 
are evidently those who are now on the 
move —those who hare bravely fought 
against accumulating dificulties for the last 
six years. . . Already we hear, 
on good authority, that even for the sav- 
ing of the approaching harvest it will be 
very difficult to obtain hands in several 
rural districts. What will it be next 
year? What the year after? Where is 
the drain to stop?’ The tide of emigra- 
tion already remarked in other seaport 
towns continues to flow on without any 
visible abatement.” 


Indeed, so sensible are the Free- 
Traders that the frightful depopula- 
tion of Ireland is owing to their own 
policy, and it alone, that they are pre- 
paring men’s minds for a still greater 
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decline in the population of that island, 
and even for its extending to Great 
Britain. Hear again the Times on 
this momentous subject :— 


“Ten years ago a man would have 
been laughed at who should have ven- 
tured to foretell, that before the expira- 
tion of that period a failure of the potato 
would reduce the population of Ire- 
land to less than it was thirty years ago, 
and would send more than a million 
across the Atlantic. Less than ten years 
ago we remember to have seen it affirmed 
that nothing would ever induce an Irish- 
man to enter a workhouse or apply for 
public relief. Facts, however, are some- 
times more paradoxical than opinions, and 
we now find ourselves in the full tide of 
some of the most considerable facts with 
which history acquaints us. We may, 
then, venture to ask a question, which 
would have sounded ridiculous ten years 
ago. How far will Ireland leave Ireland, 
and England follow afterher ? Itis at least 
a question for the gravest consideration. 
A quarter of the Irish peasantry is al- 
ready on the opposite shore of the Atlantic, 
and that quarter represents a much larger 
proportion of youth, strength, energy, and 
skill. What is gone attracts ; what re- 
mains repels, While the Americans have 
received a far greater number than they 
ever thought possible to be admitted, 
their own opportunities and enterprise 
have increased in a still more astonishing 
ratio. This decade, so marvellous in the 
annals of a marvellous people, has been 
as fertile in new territories, new States, 
new cities, new railroads, new canals, 
new lines of maritime, lake, and inland 
navigation, new manufactories, and new 
mines, as it has been in its increased po- 
pulation. Though the labourers are many, 
the harvest is still great. Is it probable 
that this prospect will soon lose its fasci- 
nation in the eyes of the Irish peasantry ? 
They know what they will find in the 
United States—what is there in their own 
country to detain them at home? Even 
the mortality and the casualties of an 
emigrant ship are trifling compared with 
those of a workhouse. They are incited 
and assisted by those who have gone be- 
fore. Are there really no bounds to this 
emigration, or even a probability of its 
being confined to its present amount ? 
Civil war between the States of the Union, 
or a dreadful epidemic, might check the 
emigration, but that would be only for a 
time. On the whole, we hold it safe to 
reckon on Ireland being still further depo- 
pulated, and the United States still fur- 
ther peopled from that island. 

* But why should not the population of 
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Ireland be reduced, say to four or five 
millions? Should that, indeed, come to 
pass, it must and will involve great 
changes in the social and political state, 
not only of Ireland, but of Great Britain 
also. It must greatly increase the value 
of labour, and the appreciation of the 
Jabourer throughout these isles. For a 
whole generation man has been a drug in 
this country, and population a nuisance. 
It has scarcely entered into the heads of 
economists that they would ever have to 
deal with a deficiency of labour. The 
inexhaustible Irish supply has kept down 
the price of English labour, whether in 
the field, the railway, the factory, the 
army, or the navy ; whether at the sickle, 
the spade, the hod, or the desk. We 
believe that for fifty years at the least, 
labour, taking its quality into account, 
has been cheaper in this country than in 
any part of Europe; and that this cheap- 
ness of labour has contributed vastly to 
the improvement and power of the coun- 
try, to the success of all mercantile pur- 
suits, and to the enjoyment of those who 
have money to spend. This same cheap- 
ness has placed the labouring classes most 
effectually under the hand of money and 
the heel of power. But will there not be 
a change, and a beginning of changes, 
when our great reservoirs of human la- 
bour begin to fall short; when every 
employer of the people, from the authorities 
at the Horse Guards and the Admiralty 
to the occupier of fifty acres, or the possessor 
of half a dozen lace-machines, begins to call 
in cain for more hands? Will it not be 
a day of change when, instead of two men 
being after one master, two masters will 
be after one man? Perhaps it will be 
thought that, at all events, the condition 
of the labourer will be so much bettered 
that there will be no English emigration. 
Of that we are not sure. What keeps the 
English labourer at home is his profound 
ignorance, his want of versatility, and his 
habits of dependence. But these pecu- 
liarities will be much affected by any 
social changes that shall make the la- 
bourer more actually independent than 
he now is; and we can conceive a great 
demand for labour, skilled or unskilled, 
increasing emigration instead of repressing 
it. Such changes will give the labourer 
the means, the combination, the self- 
management, and perhaps also, in the 
increasing quarrels between master and 
servant, the provocation necessary for try- 
ing a new country.” —Times, July 3, 185]. 


To do the Free-Traders justice, 
they have strong nerves, and can look 
the consequences of their acts in the 
face. They are prepared for the 
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population of Ireland being reduced 
to four millions, less than half of what 
it was in 1841; and they expect 
England to follow the example. They 
are prepared for our twenty millions 
being redaced to ten millions, and 
that at a time when, by a different 
policy, it might, with safety and 
comfort to all concerned, be raised to 
thirty millions in Great Britain alone. 
They are not deterred by the consider- 
ation how, with half our inhabitants, 
and less than half our resources, we are 
to pay the interest of our whole debt, 
rendered doubly oppressive by the 
general effect of the cheapening sys- 
tem, and consequent decline of all the 
incomes from which its interest is to 
be extracted. The only thing which 
staggers them is the probable rise in 
the wages of labour, in consequence 
of the millions of labourers who have 
left the country. They are somewhat 
alarmed at the prospect of ‘* every 
employer of the people, from the 
authorities at the Horse Guards and 
the Admiralty to the occupier of fifty 
acres, or the possessor of half-a-dozen 
lace-machines, calling in vain for 
more hands.” That does alarm them ; 
for it threatens to neutralise all the 
advantages expected from this policy. 
The ruling passion is strong in death. 
They can contemplate, without dis- 
may, the halving of the population, 
power, and resources of their country ; 
but the thought of a rise in the wages 
of its labour does strike them with 
apprehension. That is the only 
black spot in the otherwise to them 
brilliant prospects of the decline 
in our numbers, power, resources, 
and means of independence, coupled 
with a constant increase in the value 
of accumulated capital, from the gene- 
ral poverty with which it is sur- 
rounded. They see, however, that a 
rise in the wages of labour is the 
necessary result in the end of a policy 
which drives the labourers out of the 
country; and they are in alarm at 
the prospect of the final result of a 
system introduced for no other object 
but for their own profit—to cheapen 
those very wages. Should such a 
result, however, in the end take 
place—as take place it will ifthe pre- 
sent system is continued many years 
longer—it will not be the first instance 
in which the power of Providence has 
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been found to be stronger than the 
perversity of man; and after a gene- 
ration has been sufficiently punished 
by the consequences of its own acts 
for its selfishness and its wilful blind- 
ness, the benignity of the Almighty 
has interfered to put a period to its 
self-inflicted, though not intended, 
chastisement. 

Nothing can put in a clearer light 
the extraordinary folly and blind per- 
versity of our present policy, than 
what recently occurred in the House 
of Commons on occasion of the dis- 
cussion of Mr Scully’s motion for the 
employment in profitable labour of 
the able-bodied adults who, to the 
number of above 100,000, crowd the 
Irish workhouses. What objection 
did the Government functionaries 
make to the proposal? Was it that 
employment could not be found for 
them—or that the means of employing 
them beneficially for themselves and 
usefully for their country, did not 
exist? Not at all. What was said, 
and all that was said, was, that if em- 
ployed in useful labour, whereby they 
might do something for their own 
support, and lighten the weight of 
poor-rates in the country, they would 
injuriously compete with the outdoor 
labour in their vicinity; and to that 
argument a majority of the House of 
Commons gave effect.* That is to 
say, such has been the decay of 
employment in Ireland, owing to 
the importation of foreign grain, and 
the glutting of the English market 
both with cattle and corn from 
foreign parts, that it is not enough 
that 1,860,000 human beings have 
disappeared in five years — labour 
is so much a drug at home, from 
its “having for two years and a 
half been wunremunerative,” as the 
Times tells us, that the Irish autho- 
rities are obliged to keep from 
150,000 to 250,000 paupers con- 
stantly shut up in workhonses, for 
the most part able-bodied but per- 
fectly idle, at an annual cost of from 
£1,500,000 to £2,500,000 a-year; 
because if allowed to work, they might 
throw out of bread some of the un- 
pauperised labourers in their vicinity. 
And this, too, although above 200,000 
emigrants are annually leaving the 
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Emerald Isle in quest of that employ- 
ment beyond the Atlantic which 
they can no longer hope for in their 


own ruined land; and that in a 
country in which 8,500,000 inhabit- 
ants were, comparatively speaking, 
in comfortable circumstances six 
years ago; and where not only are 
there several millions of acres of 
waste land capable of being rendered 
arable, awaiting only the arms of 
laborious industry to convert them 
into smiling fields, but the agricul- 
tural resources of the country are 
such that, if properly cultivated, it 
could, in comfort and affluence, main- 
tain triple its present number of 
inhabitants! What is the cause of 
this extraordinary and most melan- 
choly anomaly? Simply this: the 
Times has-told us what it is: ‘* Agri- 
cultural labour for two years and a 
half has been unremunerative,” and 
Ireland is solely and exclusively an 
agricultural country. Othello’s occu- 
pation is gone. His only means of 
living is at an end. The ninety-nine 
ships laden with grain unloading in 
Cork harbour in five days, with 
wheat at 38s. a quarter, explains the 
whole. And if statistics were want- 
ing to prove how it is that the re- 
sources of this noble and fertile 
island have been wasted away under 
the influence of Free-Trade legisla- 
tion, we should find it in the facts, 
that the total importation of all kinds 
of grain into the Empire is now from 
nine to ten millions of quarters annu- 
ally; and that the export of Irish 
grain to Great Britain has sunk from 
3,250,000 quarters in 1845 to 1,426,000 
quarters in 1849; while 1,500,000 
quarters of foreign grain were poured 
in the last year into that agricultural 
island. 

When Free Trade has, in so short 
a time, committed such devastation 
in our population, has it produced any 
beneficial results on our production, 
wealth, resources, or shipping, which 
may serve as a set-off against such 
appalling and unprecedented evils? 
The answer is, not only that there are 
no such advantages, but that the ef- 
fect has been just the reverse ; and it 
is hard to say whether the chasm 
which the new system has made in 





* Times, July 9, 1851. 
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our wealth and resources, is not greater 
than that which it is proved to have 
effected in our population. Facts, un- 
deniable, damning facts, establish this 
beyond the possibility of doubt ; and 
he who refuses assent to them, would 
not be convinced though one rose 
from the dead. 

From a paper lately laid before 
Parliament, it appears that the pro- 
perty assessed for trades and profes- 
sions, (schedule D,) in the under-men- 
tioned years, has stood as follows :— 


1843, L.63,021,904 

1848, 60,068,090 

1850, 54,977,566 
Decrease since 1843, 1.9,043,338 * 


So that all that Free Trade has 
done for trades and professions—that 
is, the entire commerce and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain—has been to 
reduce its profits nine millions in five 
years ; that is, nearly two millions 
a-year. It is in vain to say this was 
owing to the monetary crisis of 1847— 
not Free Trade; that is only another 
way of stating the same thing. Every- 
body knows the monetary crisis, with 
allits consequent horrors, was the di- 
rect result of the monetary laws, in- 
troduced with no other view but to 
follow out the grand cheapening sys- 
tem, by augmenting the value of 
money and diminishing the value of 
everything else. 

Then as to the returns from land, 
measured by schedule A in the income- 
tax return, it was lately stated by 


Year ending 
5th July 1850, L.50,414,750 
5th July 1851, 50,204,011 


Decrease on the year, 1.210,739 
—Return, July 1851. 
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Lord Granby in the House of Com- 
mons, without contradiction from the 
Ministerial benches, that it exhibited 
a falling-off of L.20,000,000, or nearly 
a fourth of the entire amount of that 
species of production since Free Trade 
was introduced. Were Ireland in- 
cluded in the tax, the decline would 
be nearly L.10,000,000 more, or a 
third of the entire revenue of the 
country. We shall see how the pro- 
duce of the income-tax will stand in 
the quarters next year, when this 
prodigious defalcation comes to affect 
the sums paid into Exchequer. It al- 
ready begins to appear, although the 
money paid in the year ending July 
5, 1851, was, of course, founded on 
the returns made in the year ending 
April 5, 1850, when the great fall of 
prices had only recently begun. ft 
** Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” The property-tax returns 
are now declining at the rate of 
L.50,000 a-quarter ; and next year, 
beyond all question, it will be 
L.100,000 a-quarter. Need we won- 
der that such a result takes place, 
when the Times itself tells us, that for 
two years and a half, agriculture, on 
which three-fifths of that impost de- 
pends, has been carried on without any 
remuneration ? 

The decline in our resources is 
equally clearly evinced in the general 
finances of the Empire. The decrease 
on the year ending 5th July 1851, as 
compared with the corresponding re- 
turns in the preceding year, has stood 
thus :— 


Quarter ending 


5th July 1850, 1.13,005,406 
5th July 1851, 12,910,052 


Decrease on the quarter, L.95,354 





* Parliamentary paper, 20th Feb. 1851. 
+ Property-tax, year ending 5th July— 
1850, j 
1851, 


1850, 
1851, 








Decrease in the year, 


Quarter ending 5th July— 


Decrease in the quarter, 


L.5,459,843 


‘ 5,353,425 





L.106,418 





L.1,026,835 
976,881 


— ——— 


L.49,954 
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So that all the Free-Traders have 
got by their boasted system, in which 
everything was to be sacrificed to 
wealth, is a decline on a year of above 
L.200,000, now grown into nearly 
L.100,000 a-quarter. 

It is to no purpose to say that this 
decline was partly owing to the re- 
mission of taxes; that we took off the 
tax on bricks last year to please the 
builder of tall chimneys, and on 
stamps to relieve insolvent land- 
owners who were disposing of their 
property. ‘That may be very true; 
but what was it which rendered neces- 
sary this reduction of taxation ? 
Every one knows it was to the last 
degree impolitic and unstatesman- 
like ;-on the one hand, the national 
debt which, as Sir Charles Wood told 
us last year, had increased £20,000,000 
during the last twenty years of pro- 
found peace, arose in portentous and 
alarming magnitude, loudly calling 
for reduction; on the other, the co- 
lonies and the parent state—both of 
which were in evident peril from the 
inadequacy of our naval and military 
establishment —as imperiously de- 
manded not a reduction, but a great 
increase of our forces, both by land and 
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every shilling of surplus revenue, on 
the one hand to effect a reduction in 
the debt, on the other to make the 
necessary augmentation to our de- 
fences by land and sea, how does it 
happen that any remission of taxa- 
tion is even so much as thought of by 
Government? Simply because it had 
become unavoidable ; because the 
cheapening system, the fall of prices, 
and consequent decline of incomes, 
have rendered these taxes unbearable; 
and the general outcry against bur- 
dens—which are every day becoming 
more oppressive, from the diminished 
resources of those who are to bear them 
—had become such, that no Ministry 
could venture to face the country, 
without a show at least of measures 
calculated for this reduction. 

Again, as to the shipping interest, 
the country owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the great leader of the Pro- 
tectionists, Lord Stanley, now the Earl 
of Derby, for having brought the effect 
of the recent measures prominently 
before Parliament. From them it ap- 
pears that since the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws came into operation on 
January Ist, 1849, the following de- 
cline in British, and increase in foreign, 


sea. With such pressing calls for shipping has taken place :-— 
ENTERED INWARDS. 
To Jan. 1849 1850 1851 Increase. 
Total tonnage, : : 5,579,461 6,071,269 6,113,696 42,427 
Decrease. 
Of which United Kingdom, 4,020,415 4,390,375 4,078,544 311,831 
Increase. 
Foreign, 1,552,046 1,680,894 2,035,152 354,258 
Spain, 14,672 17,812 23,717 
CLEARED OUTWARDS. Increase. 
Total tonnage, 5,051,237 5,429,908 5,906,978 477,070 
Of which United Kingdom, 3,553,777 3,762,182 3,960,764 198,582 
Foreign, 1,497,460 1,667,726 1,946,214 278,483 
Spain, 14,352 18,897 22,611 
FOUR MONTIS.—INWARDS. Increase. 
Total tonnage, 1,554,960 1,409,451 1,690,247 —-280,796 
Of which United Kingdom, 1,406,813 946,745 1,025,793 79,048 
Foreign, 598,147 462,706 664,454 201,748 
Spain, 3,758 6,857 8,046 
CLEARED OUTWARDS, Increase. 
Total tonnage, 1,724,574 1,724,315 1,940,453 216,138 
Of which United Kingdom, 911.794 1,258,895 1,339,254 80,359 
Foreign, ‘ . 512,780 465,420 601,199 135,779 
Spain, 4,756 6,705 9,092 


Thus it appears that the total ton- 
nage of the Empire, which in the year 
ending 5th Jan. 1849 was 5,579,461 
tons, had increased, in the year end- 


ing 5th Jan. 1851, to 6,113,696 tons, 
or above 500,000 tons. It is this 


increase which the Times and the 
Free-Traders always rest upon, with- 
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out going farther. They studiously 
keep out of view in what proportions 
the increase is divided between our own 
shipowners and foreigners. They for- 
get to tell us, or rather they remember 
very well and will not tell us, that on 
the shipping of the United Kingdom 
there has been a decrease, during these 
two years of free trade in shipping, 
of 311,831 tons; while on the foreign 
shipping there has been an increase, 
during the same two years, including 
Spain, of 354,256 tons; making be- 
tween the two, in two years, a differ- 
ence of 666,087 tons, or nearly THrEF 
HunprepD AND Tutrty THousaAND 
Tons a-Year!! And this prodi- 
gious and, to a maritime power, most 
perilous change, so far from diminish- 
ing in the present year, is hourly and 
rapidly augmenting; for of the in- 
crease inwards of the shipping em- 
ployed in conducting our trade, which 
in the first four months of 1851 
amounted in all to 280,796 tons, 
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there was foreign, including Spanish, 
201,748 tons; British, only 79,048. 
So that our trade is fast gliding 
into the hands of foreigners; and its 
boasted increase is adding to the 
strength of our maritime rivals and 
enemies nearly thrice as fast as it is 
augmenting our own. And this is 
what Free Trade has done for the 
shipping interest. 

Has, then, Free Trade in every 
department diminished the returns, 
and has it nowhere given the Board 
of Trade the cheering prospect of an 
increase? Yes; there are three par- 
ticulars in which the returns do exhi- 
bit a great and marked increase, 
which may well be put beside the 
extraordinary decline in our numbers, 
income, resources, and_ shipping. 
These are, in crime, emigration, and 
poor-rates. The following table, taken 
from the Parliamentary Returns, will 
sufficiently prove this :— 


























| 
| 
Commitments | rices 0 Poor-Rate in 
Year. Emigrants. | in Great Britain — | "ee : precise of 
and Ireland. | | yearly. wheat. 
| £ —-— 
1840 90,743 54,892 | 4,576,965 ; 68 5 1,336,340 
1841 | 118,592 52,118 | 4,760,929 | 65 3 | 1,459,288 
1842 | 128,344 56,684 4,911,498 | 64 9 | 1,534,843 
1843 57,212 53,332 5,208,027 | 54 4 | 1,917,665 
1844 70,686 49,565 4,976,093 51 5 1,935,595 
1845 93,501 44,536 5,039,708 | 50 10 1,976,354 
1846 129,851 47,668 4,954,204 | 54 8 1,801,528 
1847 258,270 64,677 5,298,787 | 69 9 1,513,939 
1848 248,089 73,780 6,180,764 | 50 6 2,423,436 
1849 299,498 74,162 5,792,963 | 44 8 2,433,166 
1850 280,896 5,600,000 | 40 2 2,800,000 
| | 








The only figures in the above table 
not taken from the Parliamentary 
Returns is the poor-rate of 1850, 
which has not yet been published, that 
we have seen. But taking it at 
£5,600,000, which is £162,000 less 
than the preceding year, the result is 
that the poor in the last year cost 
2,800,000 quarters of wheat, being 
the greatest ever yet known; the 
number in 1834, the year before the 
new poor-law came into operation, 
being 2,736,717 quarters only. At 
any rate, supposing we stopt short 
with the poor-rate of 1849, which is 
the last yet published, it is much 
greater measured in quarters of grain, 
the real test, than in any year of the 
VOL. LXX.—NO, CCCCXXX. 


last decade. As to the emigrants 
and commitments, the former have 
more than tripled, the last nearly 
doubled, since Free Trade was intro- 
duced. 

What have the Free-Traders to set 
off against this frightful decline in 
the numbers of the people, and in 
their resources, income, shipping, 
and national revenue, and the in- 
crease in all the particulars whick 
indicate increased suffering or aug- 
mented demoralisation among the 
people? Nothing but the increased 
exports and imports, which have 
stood thus during the four years 
immediately following the introduc- 
tion of Free Trade :— 

is 
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IN FIVE YEARS BEFORE FREE TRADE, 


IN FIVE YEARS FOLLOWING FREE TRADE, 














| 

Year. Exports— | _ Imports— Year. | Exports— Imports— 

Declared Value. Declared Value. | Declared Value. Declared Value. 
1841 £51,634,623 | £64,377 ,962 1846 | £58,786,876 £75,953,875 
1842 | 47,381,023 | 65,204,729 1847 58,842,377 90,921,866 
1843 52,279,709 70,093,353 1848 52,849,445 93,547,134 
1844 58,584,292 | 85,441,555 1849 63,596,025 105,874,607 
1845 | 60,111,082 | 85,281,958 1850 65,756,082 103,000,000* 








£269,990,929 | £370,399,357 











| 
| 
{ 





£299,830,745 | £469,197,482 





So that the boasted increase of ex- 
ports arising from Free Trade, suppos- 
ing it all owing to that, and no part of 
it to the impulse given to commerce by 
the pacification of the Continent and 
the opening of Californian treasures, 
comes to this, that it has increased 
in five years after Free Trade was 
introduced, as compared with five 
years before that change took place, 
from L.269,000,000 to L.299,000,000, 
being L.30,000,000 in five years— 
being not more than had taken place 
in a similar time during every five 
years since the battle of Waterloo. 
But these tables of the imports 
and exports suggest another con- 
sideration of the very last importance, 
especially to the commercial classes. 
This is the enormous and rapidly 
increasing amount of our imports 
compared with our exports. It 
appears that this difference in the 
five years of Free Trade has swollen 
to 1.170,000,000; whereas, in the 
five years preceding that change, it 
was only L.100,000,000. Mr Wilson, 
of Economist celebrity, accordingly 
boasts, that since Free Trade was 
introduced, our exports have in- 
creased 51 per cent, and our imports 
64 per cent. Beit so. How is this 
huge and daily increasing balance to 
be paid? It can only be in cash, 
or bills representing cash; and, be- 
yond all doubt, it is this alarming 
excess of our imports above our 
exports which is the cause of those 
terrible monetary crises which now 
periodically devastate the land, and 


spread such unutterable misery 
among all classes. What can be 
expected from the continuance of a 
system which, as the result proves, 
has given so much greater an impulse 
to our imports than our exports— 
in other words, to the industry of 
foreiguers over that of ourselves— 
but a continued and increasing strain 
on the metallic resources of the country, 
which must perpetuate the danger, 
and render more frequent the recur- 
rence of these monetary catastrophes? 
And thus, while Free ‘Trade has 
made such hideous chasms in our 
population, and decreased so sensibly 
our national riches, income, ship- 
ping, and industry, it has tended 
only in the manufacturing class, for 
whose benefit it was introduced, to 
render certain, and hasten the recur- 
rence of those terrible commercial 
catastrophes which at once sweep the 
whole gains, ill-gotten because made 
at others’ expense, of the years which 
have intervened since the last. It was 
reserved for the Free-Traders to in- 
troduce a system, of which it may be 
truly said, that it is the only one 
which, since the beginning of the 
world, induces with certainty the most 
terrible calamities from its greatest 
and most boasted triumphs, and acce- 
lerates their approach by the very 
magnitude of those triumphs. 

We conclude with the words, 
rendered now more impressive from 
the entire confirmation they have re- 
ceived through subsequent revelations 
of disaster, with which we ended a 





* Taken at a guess, as the return for that year of the total value of importations 
is not yet come out. The above, however, cannot be far from the mark, as the 
Custom-House duties of 1849 were L.22,194,600; of 1850, L.21,904,566.—Parl. 
Papers, 10th February 1851, p. 10. 
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similar essay two years ago. ‘‘ Let the 
Free-Traders be of good cheer : they 
have done marvellous things. They 
have accomplished what no British 
statesman since the days of Alfred has 
been able to effect. They have stopped 
the growth of our population, and for 
the first time during five centuries ren- 
dered it retrograde.” * But the now as- 
certained result has greatly outstrip- 
ped what we then predicted —so 
much have the real effects of Free- 
Traders’ measures gone beyond what 
the most gloomy imagination among 
the Protectionists could then antici- 
pate. Irrespective of plague, pestilence, 
and famine, they have caused a chasm 
in five years in the Irish population of 
1,800,000 souls, in the whole Empire 
of 900,000. They have sent, for the 
last three years, from 250,000 to 
300,000 people yearly out of the 
country in search of that food of which 
they were deprived at home. They 
have with one blow swamped the Poor 
Law Amendment Act in England, 
rendered necessary a crushing rate 
in Ireland and Scotland, and made 
rates higher in England during two 
years of boasted prosperity, when 
measured in grain, their real standard, 
than they ever were before in the 
worst years of deplored misery. ‘They 
have extended crime, during these 
two boasted years, to an extent never 
before known in the gloomiest periods 
of disaster. They have, on the admis- 
sion of their ablest supporters, rendered 
agricultural industry unremunerative 
for two years and a half over the whole 
country. They have cut £9,000,000 
annually off the income of trades and 
professions, 220,000,000 off the rent 
of land in Great Britain. They have 
destroyed all hope—as long as their 
system is continued—of reducing the 
debt ; and have added 30 per cent to 
its weight by taking as much eff the 
incomes of those by whom it is to be 
paid. They have extirpated in a few 
years 200,000 cultivators in Ireland. 
They have lowered, by their monetary 
system, railway property at least a 
half over the whole Empire, and cut 
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a moiety off its whole commercial 


wealth. They have rendered the 
nation dependent in three years for a 
fourth part of the entire food of the 
people on foreign states. They have 
compelled the Government, by the 
cheapening system, and consequent 
decline of the revenue which it is 
possible to extract from the people, 
to lower the national establishments 
so much, that the occurrence of dis- 
aster, on the first breaking out of hos- 
tilities, is a matter of certainty ; and 
the maintenance of the national 
independence, if the present system is 
continued for any length of time, has 
become impossible. They have de- 
stroyed £100,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty in the West Indies. They have 
sown the seeds of separation by sever- 
ing the bond of protection in Canada, 
and diffused such discontent through 
the other colonies, that, in despair of 
preserving, they are preparing to 
abandon them. They have repealed 
the Navigation Laws, and caused two- 
thirds of the annual increment of the 
shipping employed in carrying on our 
trade, to pass into the hands of our 
enemies. The Peace Congress, headed 
by Mr Cobden, has done that which 
no war congress in modern times has 
been able to effect. They have caused 
the disappearance, in five years, of a 
million and a half of our people, while 
the most sanguinary war recorded in 
our annals was attended, in the same 
time, by an increase of as much. They 
have stopped the increase of the re- 
mainder by depriving so many of them 
of bread. They have been worse ene- 
mies to human happiness than either 
the rivalry of kings, or the ambition 
of their ministers: they have done that 
to stop the growth of mankind which 
neither the guillotine of the Conven- 
tion nor the sword of Napoleon had 
been able to effect. They have not 
only mowed down the present gene- 
ration, but prevented the possibility 
of its restoration; for they have de- 
prived the majority of those who sur- 
vive, not only of subsistence for the 
present, but hope for the future. 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, December 1849. 








Ir was impossible to keep him quiet 
—there would have been no peace in 
the shadowy regions of the departed 
unless this energetic, inquisitive, self- 
willed spirit had been allowed to have 
his own way; and Voltaire, rising to 
the earth in the city of Paris, (where 
else could his spirit rise?) started by 
train to see the Great Exhibition. 

Reports had reached him that in a 
Crystal Palace, not far from the 
Thames, were to be assembled speci- 
mens of the industry of all nations— 
nothing less than a museum of the 
works of man. But it was not this 
only that had excited the curiosity of 
the philosopher of Ferney. Rumours 
of a new era of society, of unex- 
ampled advancement or development 
of mankind, had from time to time 
descended into the territory of the 
shades, and had kindled a desire to 
revisit the earth. 

It is a well-known fact, for which 
our mesmeric and clairvoyant philo- 
sophers will stand guarantee, that, 
when spirits return to this world, 
they (as in the curious case of a 
double consciousness) forget their 
spiritual existence, and re-assume 
the mental habits, as well as the 
corporeal forms, of their earthly lives. 
Thus it is, that whilst nothing is more 
common than the apparition of such 
spirits, we never learn anything from 
them of their own spiritual world. 
They could not tell us. They are at 
the time oblivious. By dint of cer- 
tain strong terrestrial sympathies they 
have become invested with their past 
consciousness, and do, in fact, return 
to their former selves. This point has 
been so satisfactorily cleared up, that 
a brief allusion to it is all that can be 
necessary. Henceforward let no one 
be surprised that the ghost of a man 
speaks so much like the man himself, 
so much like a mere mortal revived ; 
for, as Mrs Crowe and others will 
explain to him, it is precisely because 
the departed spirit is absorbed in its 
past thoughts and feelings, that it has 
become a ghost. This is the very 
philosophy and the true scientific ex- 
planation of a ghost. 

Our spiritual visitor, of course, 


Voltaire in the Crystal Palace. 


VOLTAIRE IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


made his appearance upon earth in 
the same flowing wig and ornate 
costume which he wore that night at 
the opera, when, surrounded by beau- 
tiful women, and almost overwhelmed 
by the adulation of the crowd, he 
exclaimed that he was in danger of 


being ‘ stifled by roses.” But these 
honours of the toilette he was com- 
pelled to exchange for the more simple 
costume of the present day. Some 
disadvantage he felt, from the neces- 
sity of speaking English, in the con- 
versations which ensued—a language 
which he never spoke with perfect 
ease; but, if his wit could not fairly 
be displayed in it, he still retained 
something of the terseness and sim- 
plicity of his style. The verbose 
periods of our modern speakers and 
writers he was by no means disposed 
to imitate. 

‘“* Progress ! progress!” muttered 
our returned philosopher to himself, 
as he whirled along upon the railway. 
‘What a din this age makes about 
its progress! It travels fast enough, 
if that were all. Rapid progress of 
that kind. For the rest—let us see 
whether the world is revolving in any 
other than its old accustomed circle.” 

Very soon—but not before he had 
revived his impressions of our great 
metropolis —he stood in the park 
before the Crystal Palace. He saw 
it glittering before him : he entered, 
and beheld its dome arching with ease 
the full-grown elm tree ; and when 
he reflected that this immense and 
novel structure had been designed 
and reared, and all the materials con- 
structed for it, in a few months, he 
could not defend himself from a cer- 
tain enthusiasm. It was evident to 
his penetrating mind that there must 
have been an admirable organisation 
of latour to accomplish all this; and 
that not only had the architect and 
the engineer been there, with all their 
skill, and taste, and ready invention, 
but that a well-disciplined army of 
workmen of every description must 
have been at hand to second their 
intentions. Here, thought he, is a just 
triumph for the political economist. 
Out of the free labour of the artisan, 
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to be got only by paying for it, to be 
retained only so long as the workman 
is content with his bargain—out of 
materials apparently so uncontrol- 
lable as these, an organisation and 
discipline has been created for the 
purpose of industry, equal to any 
that the Grande Monarque could 
boast of for the purposes of war. 

On every side of him, as he sur- 
veyed the products collected in the 
building itself, he saw proofs of the 
same effective discipline of the indus- 
trial force. A profound philosopher, 
and a countryman of his own, accosted 
him as he was revolving this idea. 
‘** Pardon,” he said, ‘*I see that, like 
myself, you are engaged in contem- 
plating the principles of things, the 
great results, not the petty details, of 
this Exhibition. What do you sup- 
pose is the purpose of this extraordi- 
nary display of the fruits of human 
industry ?” 

“IT am willing to be enlightened,” 
was the courteous reply. 

‘* Sir, our princes of the earth have 
gathered together all the products of 
industry, and they have called to- 
gether the industrious classes to be- 
hold them. They say—this is what 
you have produced—this is yours! 
Large-handed industry is invited to 
inspect her own productions—invited 
to inspect, perhaps more than to 
inspect, her own property. ‘There 
are two words I see everywhere 
written about the walls of this build- 
ing. They are not ‘ Tunis,’ or 
* Turkey,’ or ‘France,’ or ‘ Austria ;’ 
they are two little words addressed 
to human industry—‘ Make! Take!’ 
‘Take! Make!’” 

“‘ True! very true!” said the philo- 
sopher of Ferney. ‘These are the 
products, and, if you will, the pro- 
perty of industry—but of industry 
that has submitted to discipline, that 
has submitted to subordination. Take! 
But if the army of industry loses its 
discipline in the pillage, it will only 
take once—it will never make again. 
You may then efface both your little 
words for ever from the walls.” 

“* Esprit borne!” muttered the pro- 
— socialist, and turned upon his 

ieel. 

“Ah!” said our wit and _ philo- 
sopher, ‘‘ it was always thus. I can 

remember I always received that 
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compliment whenever I said anything 
indisputably true.” 

He proceeded to the department 
where the machinery is exhibited. 
Here a professor of mechanics was so 
courteous as to explain to him the 
various processes of our cotton manu- 
facture. He explained the power- 
loom, the mule, and I know not 
what other contrivances beside ; and, 
pleased with his intelligent listener, 
he launched forth into the glorious 
prospects that were opening to human 
society through the surprising me- 
chanical inventions that had illus- 
trated our age. To labour man was 
born, he said, but we should take the 
sting out of the curse ; it would cease 
to be toilsome, cease to be degrading, 
cease to be incompatible with refine- 
ment of manners and ‘ntellectual cul- 
ture. Stepping through an open door 
into a neighbouring department, the 
professor found himself in the presence 
of a gigantic locomotive standing upon 
its railway. ‘* Here,” he exclaimed, 
‘¢is one of our iron slaves; we feed 
him upon coal; he bears us, a thou- 
sand at a time, with the speed of 
an eagle, from town to town, from 
county to county. What limit can 
you set to human progress when you 
reflect upon such an’ engine as 
this?” 

Voltaire did reflect. ‘* Very clever 
are you men,” he said; ‘‘ you cannot 
exactly fly—you have not yet in- 
vented wings—but you go marvel- 
lously fast by steam. No spirit need 
travel quicker. But methinks there 
is something hypocritical and decep- 
tive in this obedient engine of yours. 
Goes of itself, you say. Does it? 
Your iron slave wants many other 
slaves, unfortunately not of iron, to 
attend on it; on this condition only 
will it serve you. No despot travels 
with so obsequious a train, and so 
subservient, as this quiet-looking 
engine. Putting my head out of 
the window of my railroad car- 
riage, whilst we were yet at the 
station, I saw an industrious mortal 
going from wheel to wheel with a 
huge grease-pot, greasing the wheels. 
He greases wheels from morning to 
night ; eternally he greases. Another 
man trims lamps incessantly ; I saw 
him with a long row before him feed~- 
ing them with oil; in oil he seems 
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himself to live. Of engineer and fire- 
man I could not catch a glimpse, but 
I saw a crowd of men employed con- 
tinually in putting boxes and carpet- 
bags from a truck into a van, and 
from a van into a truck. Not much 
intellectuality there. And when the 
shrill whistle was heard, and we 
started, lo! there was a living man 
standing on the bank, acting signal- 
post— with arm outstretched and 
motionless, a living signal-post. Most 
useful of men no doubt, if mortal 
necks are worth preserving, but his 
occupation not such as could possibly 
be intrusted to one who might wander 
into reflection. The railroad train runs, 
it seems, not only upon those hundred 
wheels of iron which we see and count, 
but on a hundred other wheels forged 
out of human flesh and blood.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said a 
pale melancholy Englishman who was 
standing beside them, and had over- 
heard this conversation. ‘* We are 
altogether in a wrong course; we are 
making machines that enslave our- 
selves, and bind us down to all the 
toils and all the social degradations of 
slavery. We must go back to sim- 
plicity. We must learn to limit 
our desires, and discard fictitious 
wants. Then only can the reign of 
Justice commence. If all men were 
contented with the gratification of the 
simple wants of nature, all men might 
be equal, and equally enlightened. 
Our task ought now to be not to in- 
vent more machines, but to select 
from those already invented the few 
that are really worth retaining. For 
my part, I find only two that are 
indispensable.” 

“And what may they be?” said 
the professor of mechanics with a 
smile of derision. 

“The plough and the printing- 
press. With these two, and the 
principle of justice, I would under- 
take to make a happy community of 
human beings. Bread and books! 
what more do we need? Here is 
supply for mind and body.” 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed Vol- 
taire, who retained all his horror of 
this return to primitive simplicity. 
“Get as much civilisation as you 
can. Let as many enjoy it as can. 
If you had nothing but the plough, you 
might dispense with your printing- 
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What on earth would 
your rustics have to write about? 
Bread and books! and what sort of 


press as well. 


books? ~-Bread, books, and an 
Egyptian priestcraft—pray complete 
your inevitable trio.” 

*¢ Sir, you blow hot and cold with 
the same mouth. Our mechanical 
inventions are but rivetting their 
fetters on the industrial classes: you 
see this; and yet when I would 
break the machine you interpose.” 

‘* He who talks on man must blow 
hot and cold with the same mouth. He 
has always lived, and always will 
live, in the midst of contradictions. 
Let us hear nothing of this return to 
simplicity and ignorance. Nosavage 
happiness for me. The Fuegans—so 
a traveller from South America once 
told me—when they are hungry, kill 
a buffalo, and, scraping the flesh from 
off the bones, make a fire of these 
bones to roast the flesh withal. 
What admirable simplicity in this 
self-roasting ox ! Here is your golden 
age at once. I recommend to youa 
voyage to Terra del Fuego.” 

‘** Are we then,” said the plaintive 
idealist, ‘* to see nothing in the future 
but the contradictions and turmoils 
and iniquities of the past?” 

‘“‘And what men endured in the 
past, why should not you also and 
your posterity endure? The type of 
civilised society has been again and 
again presented’ upon the earth: we 
may improve, we cannot materially 
alter it.” 

“There,” said the professor of 
mechanics, ‘‘I must be allowed in 
some measure to differ from you. I 
observe that you have a due apprecia- 
tion of the arts and inventions that 
contribute to civilisation; but you 
do not sufficiently understand the 
enormous progress that this age has 
made beyond all others.” 

* Pooh! pooh!” said his im- 
patient auditor, “there is a vast 
difference between civilised life and 
savage, but the progress you make 
afterwards is but slow and slight. 
You take a wild country, and from 
a swamp reduce it to a cultivated 
plain. Corn is growing in the field. 
The change is immense. Well, you 


may grow still more corn in the 
same field, but you can never produce 
any other change like that which it 
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has already undergone. Between the 
wild Celt or Saxon and the civilised 
inhabitants of Paris or London, who 
would not acknowledge the difference? 
But I would as willingly have lived 
in the Paris of a hundred years ago, 
as in the Paris of to-day. A wealthy 
citizen of Bruges or of Florence in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
passed, I suspect, as rational, as 
agreeable, and as dignified a life as 
the wealthy citizen of your own 
monster metropolis in the nineteenth 
century. He would not enjoy quite 
such immense feeding—not such luxu- 
rious banquets as your Guildhall and 
your Mansion House can boast, where 
you spend as much at a dinner as 
would have built the Parthenon—but 
he perhaps found a compensation in a 
keener zest for art: at all events he 
lived in a city which had not quite 
blocked out every charm of nature, in 
which every green thing had not 
withered, and where the sky was still 
visible. At Athens and Rome, and, 
for aught I know, at Babylon and 
Thebes, men have enjoyed life as 
keenly, and lived as wisely as they 
do here. Many are the eras of the 
past where you may point to the 
city, the seat of government and the 
arts, and the neighbouring cultivated 
country where the peasantry have 
enjoyed the protection, and shared to 
some extent the mental culture, of the 
town. Such has been the type of civi- 
lised society hitherto; nor is it always 
that the last instance in order of time 
presents the most attractive picture. 
“T walk,” he continued, ‘‘ through 
the spacious streets and squares of 
London. I see the residences of your 
wealthy men: the exterior is not 
pleasing ; but if I enter, I find in each 
what deserves to be called a domestic 
palace. In these palatial residences, 
many a merchant is living amongst 
luxuries which no Roman emperor 
could have commanded. I lose my 
way amidst the dark, noisome, nar- 
row streets and interminable courts 
and alleys of this same London. Each 
house—each sty—swarms with life. 
And oh, heaven! what life it is! 
They are heaped like vermin. They 
prey upon each other. How they 
suffer! how they hate! Full of cor- 
roding anxieties, they endure a 
wretchedness and torture which no 
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Roman emperor could have inflicted 
upon his slaves.” 

‘* But, sir—” 

“TI tell you I have seen the beggar 
at Naples. He is a prince. He lies 
in the sun, on the earth—it is his 
home—and the open sky above him, 
itis his. He rises to beg, or to work, 
or to steal—he does either with a 
savage energy—then lies down again, 
no leopard in the forest more care- 
lessly dispread. But poverty in Eng- 
land is steeped to the lip in bitterness, 
in care, in hatred, in anxiety. When 
bread comes, it is eaten with fear and 
trembling for the future. Tears are 
still flowing upon it. Yes, you have 
indubitably progressed thus far: you 
have made hunger reflective.” 

‘But, sir, we are at present in a 
state of transition. Say that hunger 
has become reflective: in the next 
stage of our progress the reflective 
man will have protected himself 
against the chance of hunger.” 

‘A state of transition! I am 
charmed with the expression. What 
age ever existed that. could not have 
accounted for all its sufferings by this 
happy word, if they had but known 
it? Oh, the world, I think, will be 
very long in a state of transition ! 
But, gentlemen, we must use our eyes, 
as well as other organs — however 
gratifyingly employed—in a place like 
this. Pray, what is that,” he in- 
quired, as they stepped into the central 
avenue of the building, ‘‘ round which 
so eager a crowd is collected ?” 

“That is the Great Diamond—the 
Koh-i-noor, as it is called—once the 
boast of some Great Mogul, now the 
property of the Queen of England.” 

** Oh! And what is that to the 
right, where a crowd almost as dense 
is congregated ?” 

‘They are the jewels of the Queen 
of Spain.” 

‘« And on, further to the left, I see 
another crowd into which it is hope- 
less to penetrate.” 

“They surround the blue diamond, 
that has been valued at I know not 
how many thousands of pounds.” 

“ The children!” cried Voltaire. 
Then turning to lis professor, he added, 
‘¢ You who will make all classes re- 
flective, pray begin with these gentle- 
men and ladies. When your cele- 
brated navigator Captain Cook visited 
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the savage islanders of the Pacific 
Ocean, he gave them glass beads in 
exchange for solid provender. We 
smile at the simple savages. They 
were reasoning philosophers compared 
with our lords and ladies. The glass 
bead was not only a rarity; it was 
a novel and curious production to the 
savage. A precious stone is no longer 
a novelty to any of us; and for the 
very important purpose of personal 
ornament it may be easily imitated or 
substituted. I defy you to find another 
element than simple ostentation in 
the extreme value we put upon our 
glass beads. They are merely the in- 
signia of wealth. The children !—but 
men always have been, and always will 
be, children. I have frequently said 
it of my own Parisians, and, between 
ourselves, never liked them any the 
less for their being the most perfect 
children on the face of the earth.” 
Onr visitor moved on to that end 
of the building which, to us, bears 
the name of the foreign quarter. He 
was not a little surprised to see the 
extremely tasteful and artist-like 
display which Austria and Bavaria 
make. A certain Parisian, thought 
he, once asked if it was possible for 
a German to have wit; at all events 
no one will ever ask whether it is 
possible for a German to have taste. 
And the descendants of his favourite, 
Czar Peter, did not fail to attract his 
attention. They, too, are running 
the race of luxury and civilisation. 
He entered into the little sculpture 
gallery of the Milanese and other 
Italians. There was the usual medley 
of subjects which a sculpture gallery 
always presents. Eve, the Christian 
Venus—Venus Repentant, as she 
might be called—here has a charming 
representative. Not only the expres- 
sion of the face, but of the whole 
attitude, tells the sad history. She 
sits looking down, and _ shrinking 
within herself, as if she would contract 
herself out of sight, if it were possible. 
Opposite is a head of Christ. Our 
critic paused with reverence before it; 
but an involuntary smile rose to his 
lips, as he observed that the artist, 
in his endeavour to make the head 
more and more placid and patient, 
had at length sent it fairly to sleep. 
Near it were Leda and her swan, and 
Danae waiting for her double shower 
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of love and gold. Such is the medley 
we are always doomed to encounter 
in any collection of sculpture! 

From this Milanese gallery he 
hastened to the room devoted to 
English sculpture, that he might 
compare the genius of the two nations. 
The sculpture of the whole Exhibition 
—that which is displayed as pure 
art—is but of a secondary character ; 
but our visitor found as much to 
please him in this room as amongst 
the Italians. Here were the lost 
children in the wood, whom the 
little birds covered with leaves. ‘The 
poem is known throughout Europe, 
and the artist has translated it most 
faithfully into marble. Here is a 
mother or a nurse with a child, the 
child they call Bacchus; and Vol- 
taire recognised with delight the 
Ophelia of Shakspeare. Here she 
stands, leaning on the branch that 
will treacherously precipitate her 
into the stream; and the artist has, 
with singular felicity, succeeded in 
portraying, not only the beauty and 
the sorrow, but the bewildered mind 
of the love-lorn damsel. In the 
corner stood a head, designated J/ 
Penseroso, which, if the police had 
not been so vigilant, our visitor might 
have been tempted to purloin. 

Traversing the building, he soon 
returned to that part where his own 
countrymen especially make so great 
a display with their jewellery, their 
bronze clocks, the gilt ornaments of 
every description, their silks and 
velvets, and every article of luxury. 
He kindled for a moment with a 
sentiment of patriotic pride, as he 
noticed here the eminent position of 
his own France. Seeing so large a 
display of these articles, he asked one 
of his countrymen what could have 
induced him and others to bring so 
great a number of these costly pro- 
ducts accross the Channel. What 
could have been the motive, he asked 
—was it honour or was it profit ? 

‘“* Both,” was the reply. ‘ We 
bring to exhibit, and we bring to 
sell. It is pleasant to take the con- 
ceit out of our neighbour, and his 
money at the same time.” 

‘But what has induced your 
neighbour to invite you here, with all 
these splendid silks and trinkets?” 

“Ma foi! I know not. Perhaps 
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he wanted a lesson in good taste, 
and was willing to pay forit. If you 
look down the building you may 
catch, even at this distance, a glimpse 
of the gewgaw splendours of Bir- 
mingham. With an unlimited supply 
of tinfoil, a North American savage 
would do better.” 

‘* Ha! monsieur, you must instruct 
your neighbour, and he, as is just and 
fit, will pay for his instructions.” 

Voltaire had no sooner ceased 
speaking than he found himself re- 
volving a more serious train of 
thought. He sate himself down on 
a bench, and surveyed as much as 
he could, at one glance, of the whole 
building and its contents. ‘The 
industry of all nations!” thought 
he. ‘It is well; but what I see 
here most prominent, is the luxury 
of all nations. Did England really 
need a lesson in luxury? And if 
her taste in jewellery and upholstery 
has been defective, is any very great 
end answered by highly cultivating 
such a taste? What other countries 
may learn from England I know not ; 
but she herself can learn nothing 
from this Great Exhibition but the 
lesson my countryman is so willing 
to teach her: she can learn only how 
to spend her money in objects of 
luxury, in what they call ornamental 
and decorative art. 

** Pure art I honour,” thus he con- 
tinued his soliloquy. ‘‘I honour all 
the fine arts. From the man who 
designs a temple to him who en- 
graves a gem, I honour all who con- 
tribute to the cultivation of the mind 
through a love of the beautiful. Men 
must have emotions for the soul as 
well as food for the body; and if they 
do not find these in poetry, in music, 
in painting, they will seek them ex- 
clusively in those gloomy superstitions 
which afflict while they agitate, and 
render men morose and uncharitable. 
{ honour the arts, and I respect also 
every useful manufacture which adds 
to the comfort of daily existence ; but 
there is a province of human industry 
lying between these two, which is 
neither fine art nor useful manu- 
facture, which I do not honour, for 
which I have no respect whatever— 
ornamental nonsense for which I feel 
something very near akin to contempt. 
Men decorate their houses and their 
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persons with costly fooleries. I put 
my elbow on the mantelpiece and am 
in danger of precipitating some china 
mannikin. Huge vases encumber the 
floor, which never held, and never will 
hold, anything but the chance dust 
that is swept into them. Absurd 
tables are sect out to be covered with 
knacks and toys, that have not even 
the merit of amusing a child. The 
fingers are squeezed into rings; holes 
are made in the ear for the jeweller’s 
trinket ; there is no end to the follies 
committed in what is called decora- 
tion and ornament. Say that such 
things must be, is it a purpose worthy 
of the energies of a great people to 
increase and spread abroad the taste 
for fantastic upholstery and useless. 
china, and all the very imposing 
splendours of the haberdasher and the 
silversmith? Is it a very magni- 
ficent project to invite competitions 
in lace and embroidery, and or molu, 
and all the sumptuous trivialities of 
a lady’s boudoir? Art! art! ex- 
Claims one. Do you value at nothing 
the art bestowed on these articles? 
Not much. If you model a human 
figure, of man or woman, let it be 
done for its own sake. A true work of 
art is a sufficient end in itself. Must 
I have the human figure scattered 
everywhere, upon every utensil I 
possess? Can I not have a time- 
piece but a naked woman must 
sprawl upon it? Is this doing honour 
to the most beautiful of forms to 
make it common as the crockery or 
drinking cup it is called in to orna- 
ment? Must it support the lamp 
upon your table, or be twisted into 
the handle of a teapot? If I pour 
water from a ewer into a basin, must 
I seize a river-god by the waist? 
Have you nothing better to do with 
the head of a man than to model it 
upon every prominence, fasten it upon 
the lid of your coffee-pot, or squeeze 
it under the spout of your jug? In 
all this taste I find little else but mere 
ostentation. Would you have sump- 
tuary Jaws? says one. No; but I 
would have a sumptuary opinion if 
there was any getting it.” 

A part of this soliloquy had been 
unconsciously uttered aloud. ‘It all 
does good for trade,” said a bluff 
neighbour who had overheard him ; 
‘‘rich men should spend their money.” 
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*‘ Not exactly upon absurdities, I 
suppose.” 

** Anyhow they should spend their 
money. Iam a tradesman—a Man- 
chester man ; I care nothing for these 
fine things myself, but I say, that rich 
men ought to spend their money.” 

* And whether the articles can be 
of the least service to them or not ?” 

““It does good for trade all the 
same.” 

“Not all the same. Suppose he 
lent it to a respectable capitalist like 
yourself, a Manchester man, who 
would employ it in some useful manu- 
facture, in multiplying articles of sub- 
stantial service to mankind, of which 
there is still by no means a superfluity, 
would not this be doing good for trade, 
and in a better manner?” 

*“* Ay, ay! and bring him a good 
per centage for his money. You are 
right there. Beg pardon, sir, but you 
are not such a fool as I took you to 
be. Let the nobleman have his grand 
house and his garden, his pictures and 
statues, but if he has more money 
than he knows what to do with, let 
him lend it to the industrious capital- 
ist, who will multiply useful things 
for the community at large. Profits, 
to be sure, would be somewhat less, 
but everything would be cheaper. I 
see, sir, you are no fool.” 

Voltaire, bowing in acknowledg- 
ment for the compliment he had 
received, rose and threaded his way 
through the crowd, passing the gold 
and velvet of Persia and Turkey and 
India, and not forgetting to pay his 
respects to the Chinese. Other 
people cultivate the beautiful, or 
intend to do so; it is fit, thought he, 
that there should be one people who 
cultivate the ugly, the monstrons, the 
deformed, and with whom the gro- 
tesque stands in place of the graceful. 
The elaborate trifling in their orna- 
mental carvings in wood and ivory, 
secures them, however, a high position 
in this industrial exhibition. 

What our visitor thought of all the 
various works of art he encountered, 
as well gigantic as minute — the 
Amazon, the lion, the archangels who 
in several places are killing Satan, or 
the dragon, with the utmost calmness, 
and with the least effort in the world, 
it were too long to tell, even if his 
criticisms were worth preserving. 
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We follow him into what is called 
the Medieval Court. Here altar and 
crucifix and sacred candlestick, and 
all the paraphernalia of Roman Catho- 
lic worship, arrested his attention, and 
somewhat excited his surprise. Well, 
said the philosopher to himself, I have 
always remarked that the s; .rit of 
trade is an admirable counterpoise to 
the spirit of bigotry. I have heard 
of the English people making idols 
for exportation to heathen countries ; 
dealing with them as articles of com- 
merce. They despatch a vessel to 
some barbarous coast, and in the 
cabin they carry out a missionary and 
his tracts, to convert the inhabitants, 
and in the hold they have an assort- 
ment of idols from Birmingham to 
compete with the native manufacture. 
Nothing so liberal as the spirit of 
trade. Now, here these English Pro- 
testants are making what they think 
most superstitious implements for the 
benefit of some Roman Catholic 
neighbour. ‘‘ Pray,” said he, address- 
ing a sleek stranger, whom he thought 
likely to give him the required infor- 
mation, ‘* Pray, for what country 
may these be intended? France can 
supply herself; to what people do 
you export them ?” 

‘‘ Hush! They are not for expor- 
tation,” said the grave gentleman, 
casting his eyes down upon the 
ground, andspeaking in a plaintiveand 
subdued voice. ‘They are for the 
English themselves.” 

‘“‘ But the English are Protestants.” 

‘‘ Say rather Anglo-Catholics. But 
they are returning, slowly and dog- 
gedly, to the true fold. You, who area 
foreigner, will be rejoiced to hear this.” 

Voltaire took largely of his snuff. 
“Tf it pleases you, 1 will be rejoiced. 
They will read my Cyclopedia now. 
At last I shall be understood in Eng- 
land.” 

‘“* What is it you are remarking ?” 

“ But is it indeed true, that the 
countrymen of Locke are resigning 
their thoughtful metaphysical piety— 
for this? What manner of progress 
have we here? 

“‘ We think, sir, that the less meta- 
physics we have in our piety the 
better.” 

“You do! I tell you that the Eng- 
lish have some philosophy amongst 
them, but they clap the Bible on it, 
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and keep it safely down. Substitute 
one of these candlesticks, the heaviest 
and tallest you can select, and watch 
the issue of the experiment ; that is, 
if you have any eyes to watch with.” 

“* Sir, when you do not wish to be 
heard, you should drop your voice a 
little lower. I have eyes as well as 
others.” 

“No doubt of it. But in every 
age there is a sect—what name it bears 
amongst youl cannot tell—who indeed 
have eyes, but carry them at the back 
of their head, and see nothing but 
the road that has been left behind.” 

Escaping from this theological 
encounter, our nimble visitor darted 
across to the other side of the palace, 
and was again amongst the machinery. 
Here he still found his professor of 
mechanics. Never weary of explain- 
ing, he was enlarging on the cost and 
ingenuity of an enormous steel loom, 
of most intricate structure, for the 
weaving—of lace! The group around 
him listened and looked with the 
utmost eagerness, but the complicate 
arrangement evidently baffled their 
apprehension. ‘‘ Here is a Jacquard 
loom,” he said, “‘of a somewhat 
earlier and simpler construction. Here 
perhaps you may better comprehend 
this wonderful invention, by which we 
can not only weave our fabric by 
machinery, but weave it of the most 
varied and intermixed colours, and in 
the most intricate patterns.” 

Doubtless, thought our philosopher, 
the rage for mechanical invention 
which distinguishes this epoch must 
have here and there its good result ; 
but it is plain that the real utility 
of the machine is not always in pro- 
portion to the ingenuity and skill 
displayed in its construction. 

At this moment, for some inciden- 
tal purpose, the professor lit a com- 
mon lucifer match. Voltaire had 
never seen the like before. He 
begged the experiment to be re- 
peated. He examined the simple 
apparatus minutely; and asked for 
the old flint and tinder-box, that he 
might make comparison between 
them. They smiled at him. Such 


a thing did not exist. 

“Here is an invention,” he cried, 
“which, as a real contribution to the 
comfort of life, far surpasses everything 
I have seen. 


Oh Lucifer! as they 
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call thee, thou son of the morning, 
if I had had thee in a box by my 
bedside, how many hours should I 
have saved! how much anger and 
impatience should I have escaped! 
and Francois, how thy knuckles would 
have been spared! Verily, this is 
the greatest invention that has been 
made in the world since I—” But 
seeing that he was attracting to him- 
self a degree and kind of attention 
from a staring and tittering audience, 
that was by no means agreeable, he 
broke off. Meanwhile, the professor, 
who talked on as incessantly and 
unwearedly as if he too were set in 
motion by the steam-engine, had 
already commenced his eulogium 
upon another instance of our mecha- 
nical invention. 

This time the machine was one cal- 
culated to interest Voltaire. Itwasa 
printing-press of the latest construc- 
tion, worked of course by steam. He 
saw it in full operation. The type 
was arranged upon a large upright 
cylinder ; four smaller cylinders, 
placed around it, bore the paper 
and carried off the impression from 
the types. At every revolution of 
the large cylinder, four sheets of 
printed paper were consequently de- 
livered, for the edification or amuse- 
ment of the world. Our ex-author 
watched the process, and was very 
much disposed to call for pen and 
paper, that he might give some copy 
to the machine. The professor con 
tinued his oration. ‘ By a machine of 
this description, but of still greater 
power,” he said, ‘‘the Times news- 
paper is printed, I tremble to say 
how many thousand in an hour. 
Each paper contains matter that 
would fill an octavo volume. The 
debates in Parliament that may have 
been heard at two o'clock in the 
morning, are that same morning laid 
on the breakfast table of the country 
gentleman who is residing one hun- 
dred miles from the House of Com- 
mons. And not only have the speeches 
been reported and printed, but they 
are accompanied by well written 
comments of the editor. Wonderful 
celerity !” : 

‘““T hope,” thought our listener, 
‘that the orations are equally won- 
derful. They should be. From 
what I remember of such matters, I 
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think I could wait a few more hours 
for them without great impatience ; 
and perhaps the well-written com- 
ments would not suffer by the delay.” 
Quitting the lecturer and the scene 
of his glory, Voltaire mounted the 
gallery. Here he encountered what, 
for a time, entirely subdued the 
captious spirit, and called forth all 
the natural energy and enthusiasm 
of one who had been poet, wit, and 
philosopher. This was the electric 
telegraph. He could scarcely con- 
tain his enthusiasm as he watched 
the index on one dial-plate, and saw 
the movement responded to by the 
index of a corresponding dial, and 
reflected that no conceivable length 
of distance would render the operation 
less certain or less instantaneous. 
Thought travels here with its own 
rapidity ; manumitted from the tram- 
mels of space and time. Yet, after 
all, he added, it can be but human 
thought that travels on the wire. 
Stepping on a little further he 
found himself surrounded by im- 
proved fire-arms, muskets that would 
kill at the distance of five hundred 
yards, and many-barrelled pistols, 
which promised to deal half-a-dozen 
deaths in as many seconds. The 
cynical humour returned. ‘* They are 
not all messages of peace and love,” 
thought he, “that yonder electric 
telegraph will be employed to com- 
anunicate. The old game of war is 
played at still, and, like the rest, 
duly provided with improved imple- 
ments. And what is it I read on this 
label? ‘A pair of duelling pistols.’ 
Duelling by the law of England is 
murder. It must bea very dead law, 
when in this industrial exhibition 
we have ‘duelling pistols,’ thus dis- 
tinctly labelled. ‘Pistols for com- 


‘mitting murder!’ would have been 


rather a startling designation. It 
seems, therefore, that, in the public 
opinion, duelling is just where it used 
to be, just the same honourable cus- 
tom, where men contrive to mingle in 
exquisite proportions the foolery of 


-coxcombs, and the ferocity of savages. 


The progress seems to be all in the 
mechanical department.” 

A member of the Peace Society, 
and one who called himself a Chris- 
tian Socialist, was passing by the 


‘spot, shaking his head, and sighing 


lugubriously at sight of all those guns 
and pistols, swords and bayonets. 
Observing that it was a foreigner 
and a Frenchman that stood near him, 
he opened his heart to him in a 
franker manner than he would pro- 
bably have done to a stranger of his 
own country. ‘*Ah!” he cried, ‘if 
France and England would but agree 
to disarm, the whole world might be 
reduced to peace!” 

‘‘ France disarm !” said our startled 
sage: ‘* Better ask her to walk at 
once out of the map of Europe.” 

‘*Oh this insane and destructive 
love of conquest! will it never end?” 

‘“‘From what I gather of human 
affairs, it is not the love of conquest 
alone that keeps up great armaments. 
The army is the internal police of 
every European country. Without 
it there is not a government that 
would endure an-hour. No magis- 
trate could flog a thief if he had not 
the bayonet bristling behind him.” 

*‘ Alas! sir,” sighed the Christian 
socialist, **the whole organisation of 
society is vicious. Men are taught 
each one to take care of himself. 
The consequence is, that some get, 
and others lose; there is an endless 
scramble, hate, misery, destitution, 
pride. The true Christian doctrine 
is, that each man should take care of 
others. Thus all would be taken 
care of, and all would be full of love.” 

“ Ahi” 

‘‘ Instead of each man taking 
thought how he should be fed, or how 
he should be clothed, he ought to 
think only of feeding or clothing 
others—the community at large. He, 
too, as one of the community, would 
be fed and clothed in his turn.” 

‘** You go to the root of the mat- 
ter.” 

“This, sir, I apprehend, is what 
Christianity came into the world to 
teach. It would relieve each man 
from any anxiety after his own wel- 
fare; it would remove from him every 
cause of envy or hatred; he has but 
to be good, and he will be happy.” 

‘** Admirable scheme! What novel 
and profound thoughts you have 
amongst you!” 

“‘ Christianity is developing itself. 
By teaching each man to labour for 
a community, of which he is one”—— 

‘Yes, I perfectly understand. Did 
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you ever travel into the country of 
watches ?” 

‘* The country of watches! What 
may you mean ?” 

“I did. I sojourned some time in 
the country of watches. Shall I tell 
you my adventures there ?” 

*¢ By all means.” 

‘‘T had no sooner installed myself 
in this country than a solemn func- 
tionary of the State presented me with 
a watch, and bade me see to it that it 
was kept always going, and in as good 
repair as possible. Such is the mys- 
terious condition of life in this coun- 
try, that each man’s existence is bound 
up with the watch he carries in his 
waistcoat pocket. Not that he lives 
as long as this is properly attended 
to; the watch may be in excellent 
repair, and the man may die; but 
unless the watch is kept going, there 
is no living; the moment it ceases to 
tick, the heart too ceases to beat. 

‘Tt is impossible to describe to you 
how extremely anxious the possession 
of this watch at first made me. I was 
constantly putting it to my ear to be 
assured that it was going. When I 
walked in the streets I was always 
afraid lest the crowd should press 
against me, and damage this ‘ condi- 
tion of my existence.’ The proper 
winding of it up was the subject of 
continual anxiety, I often awoke in 
the night, in alarm lest the watch 
had gone down. Fear deprived me 
of all confidence in my own memory, 
and I could not recal whether I had 
really wound it up or not. Can you 
be surprised? Was not the ticking 
of that watch like the very pulse of 
my own heart ? 

“With time, or habit, this anxiety 
wore off. I learned to wind up my 
watch at stated intervals, as others 
did, and became at length as little 
alarmed as any of us may be, at the 
consciousness that we carry about 
with us our hearts or our livers, 
without whose going life would cer- 
tainly come to a pause. Everybody 
around me seemed to be quite at ease 
on the subject, or to have only occa- 
sional fits of disquietude, and I natu- 
rally fell into the same state of secu- 
rity. 

‘You will perhaps be surprised to 
hear that men could live tranquilly 
under such circumstances; if so, you 
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will be still more surprised when I 
tell you that the greater number of 
this watch-bearing community had 
lost their key, or had never possessed 
one, and were entirely dependent on 
some neighbour for the winding up of 
their watch. The community was 
divided into two great classes, those 
who had, and those who had not a key. 
Yet I never discovered any marked 
difference in the manner in which these 
two classes endured the common con- 
dition of their existence. Those who 
manifested the greatest trepidation 
were often to be found amongst those 
who had keys to their watches. 

“Tt cannot, however, be denied 
that the class who had no keys were 
very much in the power of those who 
had. To get his watch wound up, 
many a man was compelled to sad 
acts of villany. Sometimes a poor 
girl, who had nothing but her chastity 
to give, was told that she must sur- 
render that, or her watch would be 
suffered to go down. 

‘‘ Now, some time before I came 
into the country, a great and good 
prophet had appeared. He invited 
all the people to deliver their watches 
into his keeping. He came, he said, 
to abolish this painful and mischie- 
vous condition of existence. They 
should build a temple to his name in 
each city, and the preservation of this 
temple from all impurities should be 
the new and far easier condition on 
which life should depend. 

‘* Strange! men believed the pro- 
phet, yet, with a few exceptions, they 
kept their watches. Those who had 
no keys clung to them with just as 
much tenacity as those who had. 
They all desired to have a key, but 
none would part with the watch. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, the priests had built 
a temple, and put a clock in the tower 
thereof, and had persuaded the pco- 
ple that, unless this clock also were 
kept going, the whole city would be 
devoted to general destruction. What 
may be the final issue of events I can- 
not tell. When I was there the re- 
sult was this—that, instead of one, 
there were two conditions of exist- 
ence; each man had his watch, and 
the whole town had the church clock, 
to keep in repair. This was my ex- 
perience in the country of watches.” 

Without waiting for an answer, our 
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nimble philosopher retraced his way 
along the gallery. In his haste he 
entered unawares into a wooden case, 
oF closet, where there was exhibited 
an anatomical model, in wax, of the 
human figure. It was the size of 
life, and stood upright, with the breast 
laid bare, exposing for convenient in- 
spection the heart and liver, and all 
the other great viscera of the human 
frame. ‘*“‘ Ha! ha!” he cried—‘t No 
change here. The same as ever—heart, 
stomach, and the rest of us: the same 
creature they laid in the pyramids, 
and burnt upon the shore, and deposit 
now in deep holes in the earth. No 
alteration here. Oh, those bowels! 
how often did they afflict me!” 

Apropos of burying, he was involv- 
ed soon after in the examination of a 
new design for stowing away the in- 
creasing multitude of our dead. It 
was the model of a pyramid, to be 
erected of the same size as the greatest 
of the Egyptian pyramids, but to be 
erected after a very different fashion. 
For whereas the ancient pyramid was 
an encasement of stone enclosing the 
coffin of one man, in the modern 
pyramid every stone might be said to 
contain its dead. The area would be 
first covered with vaults built close to 
one another, on these a second area of 
similar vaults would be constructed, 
on these a third rising gradually to an 
apex. The project had something in 
it to please a reflective mind. How 
the two structures would contrast—thé 
despot’s pyramid and the democratic 
pyramid! What admirable types 
they would form of the two forms of 
society, the memory of which they 
would severally perpetuate! In the 
one a people of slaves build an enor- 
mous mausoleum for one man, who is, 
as it were, a representative for the 
whole; in the other, a nation of free- 
men construct an eternal monument 
for themselves, simply by each man 
lying down in his place as he is 
called. 

“ But begin soon, oh ye English- 
men!” he exclaimed, “or you may 
leave but a truncated and incomplete 
pyramid as the monument of your 
departed greatness.” 

** What bird of ill omen is it,” said 
a stranger who overheard him, “ that 
prognosticates the downfal of Eng- 
land ?” 


‘“‘The Campania is a desolation.” 

‘Rome built her greatness upon 
conquest.” 

** And England upon commerce.” 

“Say rather upon industry. Our 
wealth is the product of the indus- 
trious classes, of the active capitalist 
and the indefatigable workman—not 
the pillage of provinces by consuls 
and emperors.” 

‘*¢ A portion of your population de- 
pends for subsistence on foreign com- 
merce, and foreign commerce cannot 
be secured. You will say this was 
inevitable ; the consequences are not 
the less inevitable. On this very 
spot you are hastening the disaster. 
You are inviting other nations to in- 
spect and imitate that machinery by 
which alone you are the foremost 
traders in the world. You are in the 
possession of much curious mechanism, 
skill, and craft, which have become 
necessary to your existence. You 
would impart these to the Turk, to the 
Bavarian, to the Italian, and you 
would take a few coffee cups, and 
china saucers, and some fantastical 
upholstery in exchange.” 

‘‘Sir, we keep no secrets. Let 
other nations imitate what they see. 
By the time they have imitated, we 
shall have advanced a stage beyond.” 

“You are sanguine. You seem to 
think that the spirit of industry which 
exists in your countrymen—a spirit 
quite unusual in the history of the 
world—can never be overtasked; that 
it cannot possibly succumb; that it 
never will relax. May you augur 
rightly! Meanwhile there can be no 
harm in beginning the pyramid.” 

Spirit as he was, our visitor began 
to find himself exhausted by the mul- 
titude of objects which solicited his 
attention. He had seen enough he 
thought for one visit. But in quitting 
the Crystal Palace, the model lodg- 
ing-houses erected by Prince Albert 
caught his eye. ‘This Prince Al- 
bert!” thought he; ‘I hear a great 
deal of this prince, and from all I hear 
there has not been on or near a throne, 
for many an age, so intelligent and 
accomplished a man. One must go 
back very far in the annals of England 
to find his parallel. This prince has 
equal intelligence and far more know- 
ledge than my Frederick of Prussia, 
and Frederick could be a——But 
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I have forgiven him. Moreover, I 
had my revenge; after which one 
very sincerely forgives. Into these 
lodging-houses that bear the prince’s 
name I must make some _ inqui- 
ries.” 

He did so, and that with a rapidity 
and acuteness which soon put him on 
a level, in point of information, with 
the rest of the spectators. A pros- 
pectus for the society for building a 
better order of houses for the work- 
man and the peasant was put into his 
hand. It did not fail to meet with his 
most cordial approbation: it was a 
scheme of judicious philanthropy 
worthy of its royal and enlightened 
patron. 

As he was withdrawing his foot 
from the step of the model cottage, he 
met for the third and last time the 
professor of mechanics, who here also 
was indefatigable in explaining and 
developing. Observing Voltaire, 
whom he now regarded in the light of 
an old acquaintance and antagonist, 
he determined to push the advantage 
which their present subject of exa- 
mination gave him, and he enlarged 
triumphantly on that philanthropic 
desire which had lately sprung up in 
the higher and middle classes of the 
community, to improve the condition 
of those who occupy a lower place in 
the social scale. 

“The socialists,” he exclaimed, 
‘* of every kind are manifestly wrong. 
Some expect to make all men equally 
rich ; some would be contented if all 
were equally poor ; whilst others trust 
to I know not what of religious senti- 
ment to remodel society. Society is 
already modelled—we have but to 
complete and perfect the design. 
Peasants and labourers there must be, 
but they shall be frugal, and prudent, 
and instructed, and, as an inevitable 
consequence, well remunerated. We 
shall raise the standard of enjoyment.” 

“And the standard of wages—is 
that rising ?” 

‘“*Tt has been lowering because men 
multiply too fast. By raising the 
standard of enjoyment we shall in- 
duce them to postpone or forego mar- 
riage.” 

‘** Am I to understand that the love 
of clean linen and household furniture 
will compete with and supplant the 
second great instinct of our nature ? 
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‘Canst thou draw leviathan with a 
hook ?’?” 

“Don’t quote Scripture, sir; it is 
profane. Experience is against you. 
Respectable men do forego or renounce 
marriage rather than”— 

‘**Renounce their social position— 
rather than lose caste. It is an ex- 
perience old enough, but this motive 
cannot operate, I presume, upon those 
who have no class beneath them. I 
was doubly wrong in my quotation. 
You can draw leviathan with a hook. 
Vanity will hold him fast and draw 
him far. But I see nothing in what 
passes under this title of ‘ standard of 
enjoyment’ that will serve your pur- 
pose.” 

‘* At all events,” said the professor, 
‘* you will not deny that the wealthy 
part of our nation have shown an ex- 
traordinary solicitude for the well- 
being of the less favoured class.” 

‘Perhaps, too, a little solicitude 
for the common safety. And very 
wise of them if they have.” 

‘* We are all working for one com- 
mon end, the advancement and ameli- 
oration of society. It is the peculiar 
feature of our age, and its golden char- 
acteristic—this zeal which one class 
feels for the happiness of another.” 

“ It is, indeed, a very extraordinary 
zeal. But”— 

“What can you possibly object 
here?” 

** Nothing in the world. I make 
no objections. But”— 

‘“* Pray speak out; you will not 
offend me.” 

‘Tf I hear on board ship the cry of 
‘ all hands to the pumps !’ and see it 
bravely responded to, I may trust 
that the vessel will be kept afloat, and 
brought safely into harbour. But I 
cannot precisely congratulate the crew 
on their novel and extraordinary acti- 
vity. You do not sail the better for 
all this pumping. You sailed as well 
when you left all to the canvass and 
the breeze, as you will again leave it 
all, be assured, so soon as the leak 
is got under.” 

The professor was about to over- 
whelm him with a burst of honest 
indignation, when he discovered to his 
surprise that his antagonist had van- 
ished from the scene. Voltaire went 
back quite contented that he had 
lived in Paris a century ago. 
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In enlightened Germany—so we 
are informed by Mr Jerrmann in the 
preface to his portfolio of sketches— 
extraordinary misconceptions and 
prejudices exist with respect to Rus- 
sia and its ruler. Enlightened Eng- 
land, we suspect, is, in this parti- 
cular, not very far ahead of its neigh- 
bour. We may not be, as Mr Jerr- 
mann says his countrymen are, ‘‘ more 
intimately acquainted with the state 
of China than with that of a country 
which commences at our frontier,” 
but we quite coincide in his opinion, 
that the majority of recent publica- 
tions professing to describe Russia 
and the Russians, have disseminated 
or confirmed erroneous views. Inde- 
pendently of wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, foreign writers have contem- 
plated the social and political circum- 
stances and institutions of Russia 
through foreign spectacles, or, as Mr 
Jerrmann teutonically expresses it, 
‘‘ with the eyes of their own nation- 
ality.” This is neither right nor just. 
Put the same saddle on every horse, 
says Sancho, and sore backs will be 
plenty. Many things may be admir- 
ably adapted to a young and semi- 
civilised nation, that would be griev- 
ously galling to an older and wiser 
one. “I praise in Russia,” says Mr 
Jerrmann, ‘much that I should 
bitterly blame in Germany. Persons 
who have blamed those things in 
Russia, have had before their eyes, 
when forming their judgment, not 
Russia, but their own country, their 
nationality, themselves in short. I 
have done my utmost to avoid this 
subjective manner of viewing things, 
and have endeavoured, when investi- 
gating whatever struck me as strange, 
to make due allowance for differences 
of climate and civilisation, and in 
the temperament and character of the 
people. As for the rest, I stand upon 
facts, partly historical, partly still 
existing, and therefore incontrover- 
tible. My views may possibly be 
refuted, but the facts upon which they 


are based defy refutation.” This is 


confidently and sensibly spoken. 
The same tone pervades the book to 
which these remarks are a prelude, 
and which is characterised by practi- 
cal sense, and, to all appearance, by 
strict impartiality. Besides these 
good qualities, it possesses others— 
less important, perhaps, but highly 
agreeable to the reader—which will 
be apparent as we proceed. Mr 
Jerrmann is an actor—so we learn 
from his seventeenth chapter touching 
theatricals in St Petersburg, where 
he passed three years as member and 
manager of the German company. 
The present volume is his second 
appearance in a literary capacity. 
A residence in France suggested his 
first book. We should perhaps take 
shame to confess that we never heard 
of him either as actor or author, 
until his Petersburg pictures reached 
us; but German theatricals have little 
interest in England, and the Leipzig 
catalogue is a voluminous work. We 
are glad to have made his acquaint- 
ance, for he is very interesting, and 
we incline to think him equally 
honest. If he praises and justifies 
certain things which public opinion is 
wont to censure and condemn, on the 
other hand he also freely exposes the 
rotten places in the state of Russia. 
Although he calls his book ‘‘ unpoli- 
tical,” there will not be wanting per- 
sons to tax him with a political bias, 
because the facts he relates, and the 
deductions he makes from them, 
tend upon the whole rather to appro- 
bation than to blame of the present 
order of things in Russia. He con- 
siders that country to be in a transi- 
tion state, 2 state of steady but slow 
improvement—the more satisfactory 
because slow. A warm admirer of 
the Emperor Nicholas, he dissents 
from those writers who represent the 
Russians as a horde of slaves, driven 
and ill treated by a pitiless tyrant and 
taskmaster. The great talents of the 
Czar, his grasp of mind and energy 
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of purpose, are indisputable. Mr 
Jerrmann undertakes to show that he 
has a heart as well as a head, and 
that the welfare and happiness of his 
people are his great object in life—an 
object which he strives to attain by 
gradual steps, making freedom wait 
upon civilisation, and not by sweep- 
ing and hasty measures dignified with 
the much-prostituted name of reform. 
The numerous anecdotes and traits 
by which Mr Jerrmann illustrates and 
supports his opinions, are at least as 
worthy of attention and credit as the 
exaggerated tales of oppression and 
cruelty with which many writers on 
the same subject have freely garnish- 
ed their works. Of more than one of 
such writers he exhibits, upon occa- 
sion, with no sparing pen, the blun- 
ders, hasty judgments, and insufficient 
opportunities. 

The name of the Emperor Nicholas 
is of very frequent occurrence in Mr 
Jerrmann’s book. It heads his first 
chapter, and is repeatedly to be found 
ia the forty-one that follow. It were 
unjust to accuse him, on this account, 
of adulation, or even of excess of 
gratitude for past favours. For how 
could it be otherwise, in a book treat- 
ing of the present state of Russia? 
The name of Nicholas, he justly says, 
is at this day as inseparable from that 
of Russia as is the notion of the sun 
from that of daylight. This premised, 
he enunciates, in few words, his pro- 
fession of faith as regards the nation 
and its emperor. ‘The rights of 
man,” he says, ‘* are trampled under 
foot in Russia! Who denies it? A 
nation, still semi-barbarous, is sub- 
jected to a semi-barbarous rule! 
Perfectly true. Laws unworthy of 
the name still exist there, as well as 
classes of men degraded below the 
proper dignity of man. All this is 
matter of fact; but the profound 
genius of the Emperor, who discerns 
all this, his restless striving to remedy 
these evils, to reconcile these incon- 
gruities, that stamps him in my eyes, 
not only as a great sovereign, but 
also as a true friend of the people.” 
Mr Jerrmann then instances some of 
the measures by which Nicholas 
advances, slowly and prudently, but 
steadily, the welfare and freedom of 
his subjects. Not the least remark- 
able of these are the increased facili- 
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ties afforded to serfs for tlicir eman- 
cipation. Formerly the male serf’s 
sole escape from bondage was by 
military service. Once under the 
colours he was serf no longer—but he 
was a soldier for twenty years, at the 
end of which time, unfitted by age 
and habit for any other career, he for 
the most part clung to the service till 
death or the hospital received him. 
The boon of emancipation was in fact 
a mockery, until Nicholas shortened 
the term of service to eight years. 
These expired, the soldier is still a 
young man, able to begin the world 
on his own account, and found a free, 
perhaps a wealthy family. Other 
roads to freedom, more intricate in 
appearance, but equally sure, have 
been opened to the serf since the 
accession of Nicholas, and must 
gradually but inevitably lead to the 
extinction of serfdom, the institution 
that most widely separates Russia 
from civilisation. ‘These roads are 
indicated and explained at consider- 
able length in Mr Jerrmann’s first 
chapter, which is unfavourable to 
extract or condensation, but well 
worthy of careful reading and consi- 
deration. **I have not room,” he con- 
cludes, *‘ here further to sketch what 
the Emperor Nicholas has done, and 
stillis daily doing, for the true freedom 
of his subjects ; but what I have here 
brought forward must surely suffice 
to place him, in the eyes of every un- 
prejudiced person, in the light of a 
real lover of his people. ‘That his 
care has created a paradise—that no 
highly crimiual abuse of power, no 
shameful neglect prevails in ~ the 
departments of justice and police—it 
is hoped no reflecting reader will 
infer from this exposition of facts. 
But the still-existing abuses alter 
nothing in my view of the Emperor's 
character, of his assiduous efforts to 
raise his nation out of the deep slough 
in which it still is partly sunk, of his 
efficacious endeavours to elevate his 
people to a knowledge and use of 
their rights as men—alter nothing 
in my profound persuasion that Czar 
Nicholas I. is the true father of 
his country.” 

As may be inferred from its name, 
the book before us is of a very desul- 
tory nature, and a notice of it must 
necessarily partake of the same 
L 
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character. Taken as a whole, it 
supplies a most complete picture of 
the Russian capital and its inhabi- 
tants ; but no great pains have been 
bestowed upon the ordering and 
arrangement of the chapters. The 
first that tempts us to pause is entitled 
“‘ Buildings ;” and we turn to it not 
with intention to describe the archi- 
tectural appearance of St Petersburg, 
but because it contains a pleasing 
trait of the master of one of those 
serfs to whose future prospects we 
have just referred. Amongst the best 
and richest shops in St Petersburg 
are provision shops—somewhat re- 
sembling our Italian warehouses— 
where an immense variety of edibles 
and potables, the choicest spices and 
most expensive wines, delicacies of 
every kind, as well as butter, cheese, 
and other common articles of con- 
sumption, are exposed forsale. Goods, 
to the amount of many millions of 
rubles, are heaped up in these shops, 
‘most of whose keepers, themselves 
millionaires, are serfs of Count 
Scheremetiew, in whose name the 
business is carried on, since by 
Russian law no serf can trade. When 
they began business they were aided 
by the count’s money and credit, and 
in return they pay an annual poll- 
tax, in like manner with the serfs 
who till the ground, and with those 
who, by their owner's permission, 
take service in the towns. Five 
rubles (four or five shillings) was 
the yearly sum they paid when they 
first set up their shops. They pay 
the same, and no more—so Mr Jerr- 
maim assures us—now that they roll 
in wealth, inhabit sumptuous man- 
sions, and drive in elegant carriages. 
‘** By the Russian laws every female 
serf is free as soon as married to a 
free man ; on the other hand, marriage 
with a serf entails serfdom on a free 
woman. On a certain day one of 
Count Scheremetiew’s rich bondsmen 
appeared before his lord to petition for 
the freedom of ason. The young man 
was in love with a poor but free 
maiden, who returned his affection, but 
who would not sacrifice her liberty 
to her love. The father offered eighty 
thousand rubles as the price of his 
son’s happiness. The count accepted, 
and desired his vassal to produce the 
money. In an instant it was paid 
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over. Letters of emancipation were 
forthwith drawn up, and the count 
delivered them to the delighted father, 
with the words, ‘ You must let me 
be the bridesman.’ When in this 
capacity the count had conducted 
the bride from the altar to her hus- 
band’s house, and had handed her, 
according to Russian custom, upon a 
silver waiter, the first glass of cham- 
pagne, he presented to her, as a 
bridal gift, a bouquet of fresh flowers, 
skilfully arranged round a_ small 
packet containing the eighty thousand 
rubles. It was his pride to have 
wealthy men as serfs, but their wealth 
had no attractions for him.” Such 
instances of generosity, there is reason 
to fear, are not very common 
amongst Russian serf-owners; and, 
indeed, Mr Jerrmann intimates as 
much in his twenty-fourth chapter, 
headed “‘ Master and Slave,” where he 
exhibits the lamentable condition of 
those serfs whose spendthrift lords, 
in that frenzied love of extravagance 
and display which is innate in the 
higher classes of Russians, squeeze 
the very marrow from the bones of 
their miserable vassals. Of such 
poor wretches he describes the exist- 
ence as one of wailing and despair ; 
their dwellings are more like dens of 
beasts than human abodes ; their food 
is unwholesome; their half-starved 
bodies are covered with rags. If 
they contrive, in spite of still recur- 
ring exactions, to accumulate a little 
property, it profits them not. Fearing 
to be dispossessed of it by their 
tyrants, they bury it in the ground ; 
and it has often happened, after the 
death of poor wretches who had 
led a life of abject poverty, that con- 
siderable sums of money belonging to 
them have been found concealed in 
cellars, barns, and other hiding-places. 
As a contrast to this, nothing can 
surpass the fidelity and devotion of 
the Russian serf, when his master, 
by humane treatment, and by some 
slight show of sympathy and kindness, 
has inspired him with attachment to 
his person. For such a master he 
readily and joyfully sacrifices all he 
possesses, even to his own life. Mr 
Jerrmann gives instances of this self- 
devotion. ‘In the neighbourhood of 


Kasan, a landed proprietor, oppressed 
by debts, was obliged to offer some 
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villages for sale. As soon as his 
vassals, to whom he had always been 
a kind master, were aware of his 
embarrassments, they held a meeting 
and subscribed the greater part of 
their hard-earned savings to relieve 
their beloved lord from his debts, and 
keep him as their owner. They asked 
no bond, no acknowledgment: it was 
entirely the effect of faithful and sincere 
attachment.” The cruel complica- 
tions to which the system of serfdom, 
and the heartlessness of serf-owners, 
sometimes lead, are strikingly exem- 
plified in the story of a Russian 
priest, with whom Mr Jerrmann made 
acquaintance during an excursion near 
St Petersburg. This priest’s father 
was a serf on an estate near Kasan, 
and was permitted by the count, his 
master, to take service in the town, 
he paying a yearly abrok or fine, in 
lieu of the labour he was bound to 
perform. He obtained employment 
in the household of a rich goldsmith, 
and there occupied his leisure in 
drawing, for which he had a natural 
taste. One day he surprised his 
employer by the exhibition of a 
beautiful arabesque design. The gold- 
smith, struck by his ability, released 
him from his menial duties, and took 
him as a pupil into his workshop, 
where his talent, backed by unweary- 
ing assiduity, soon converted the dull 
peasant into a highly skilled artist. 
Thus he continued until he reached 
his five-and-twentieth year, when he 
fell in love with the goldsmith’s 
daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen. 
She ardently returned his love, and 
her father consented to their union 
on one condition, that the serf should 
become a freeman. This condition 
could not be complied with. The 
count obstinately refused to liberate his 
vassal ; all that entreaty could wring 
from him was the promise that, with- 
out absolute necessity, he would not 
withdraw him from the town. This 
did not satisfy the old goldsmith ; 
but he could not resist his daughter’s 
tears, and the lovers were united. A 
year of perfect happiness flew rapidly 
by; then came the war with France; 
the bridegroom’s younger brother was 
taken for military service, his father 
died, and he himself was summoned 
by his owner to manage the now 
deserted farm. On his brother's 
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return from the army he was to be 
at liberty to go back to Kasan. But 
his brother never returned, and the 
poor artist, the cunning worker in 
gold and silver, was condemned to 
follow the plough, whilst his free- 
born wife sat beneath a serf’s roof, 
nursing her infant son. This child 
was her only consolation in her sadly 
altered circumstances. She passed 
her time in dressing and adorning it, 
and the fame of its beauty spread 
through the hamlet, till it reached the 
ears of the countess, who demanded 
to see the child. The proud mother 
decked it out like a lamb for the 
sacrifice, and took it to the castle. 
The countess was delighted with its 
beauty, as she might have been with 
that of a poodle or parrot, and de- 
clared her intention to do its parents 
the honour of adopting it. In vain 
the mother wept, implored, and raved 
in despair at the prospect of losing 
her son. ‘The infant remained upon 
the countess’s lap, the mother was 
forcibly turned out of the castle. 
Brought up in luxury, the boy 
thought not of the parents he had 
scarcely known. The count died 
soon after his adoption, leaving his 
widow with two sons and a daughter, 
besides the adopted son and two 
adopted daughters. The six children 
grew up together in perfect equality, 
receiving the same education, sharing 
the same sports, until the serf’s son 
reached his fifteenth year. At that 
period the young count fell danger- 
ously ill; the physicians abandoned 
him, and his despairing mother made 
a vow that if he recovered she would 
devote all her adopted children to the 
church. He did recover; she sent her 
two adopted daughters to a convent; 
one took the veil; the other so 
obstinately refused it, that the supe- 
rior of the convent sent her back again 
to the countess, who, furious at her 
refusal, gave her in marriage to a 
gamekeeper, a dissolute fellow, who 
took her away to Moscow. Then 
came the turn of the goldsmith’s son. 
He had no taste for the priesthood; 
but what could he do? A serf and 
the son of a serf, obedience was his 
only passport to freedom: refusal 
would condemn him to a life of toil 
and misery. By consenting, he at 
least secured his emancipation; for 
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no serf can be a priest in Russia. He 
yielded, was received into the church, 
and it was during his residence at the 
St Petersburg seminary that Mr Jerr- 
mann fell in with him, and heard from 
his own lips the sad story of his life. 

Before quitting the subject of the 
architecture and public buildings of 
the Russian capital, Mr Jerrmann 
gives a most interesting account of 
the burning of the Winter Palace in 
December 1837. ‘The court were at 
the Michael’s Theatre, where the 
French company perform, when sud- 
denly an aide-de-camp entered the 
imperial box and whispered to Prince 
Wolkonsky, one of the ministers then 
present. ‘The prince gave him orders, 
and continued to look quietly on at 
the performance. Half-an-hour later 
the aide-de-camp returned, and this 
time the Prince spoke to the Emperor, 
who rose, gave his arm to his wife 
and conducted her to her carriage. 
The coachman received orders to 
drive to the Anitchkoff Palace instead 
of to the Winter Palace. The Em- 
peror mounted a horse that was in 
waiting for him, and ga!lopped to the 
Winter Palace. There was a terrible 
crowd and crushing in the streets; 
half St Petersburg was on foot; it 
was as light as day, and flames were 
roaring up into the sky: the Winter 
Palace was on fire. When the Em- 
peror got there, the flames were burst- 
ing through all the windows. The 
massive walls still stood firm, as did 
the gigantic statues that surmounted 
them, and which passed, blackened but 
uninjured, through that terrible night ; 
but the whole interior of the palace, 
with its costly pictures, furniture, and 
decorations, was evidently doomed. 

‘* The Emperor gallopped round the 
building to look after his sentries. 
The precaution was not superfluous ; 
on the western side two soldiers were 
near falling victims to the fire ; in the 
general confusion those whose duty it 
was had forgotten to relieve them, 
and there they stood, notwithstanding 
the terrible heat, musket on shoulder 
and resigned to their fate. The Em- 


peror relieved them himself, and 
pressed forward into the palace ; 
with a glance he saw that the whole 
must soon fall in, and he hastened 
into the rooms where the danger 
seemed greatest, to call out the men 
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who were saving the furniture. At 
his command everybody fled from the 
building, with the exception of four 
workmen who had received orders to 
save an enormous mirror, and who 
would not leave the place without it. 
The Emperor drew his sword, and 
with one blow of the hilt shivered the 
glass. Scarcely had the last man 
passed the threshold, when the roof 
fell in with a terrible crash. Having 
satisfied himself that no lives were in 
danger, Nicholas hurried to the Em- 
press at the Anitchkoff Palace. 

‘** The Empress had recovered from 
her first alarm. She was tired, and 
asked, with some uneasiness, where 
she was to pass the night. Her 
secretary, the privy-councillor Cham- 
beau, begged permission to conduct 
her to the sleeping-room that had 
been hastily prepared for her. ‘There 
she found, to her great astonishment, 
through the delicate attention of aa 
attached servant—her sleeping apart- 
ment out of the Winter Palace, with 
its thousand little comforts and con- 
veniences ; everything in the same 
place and order as if it had remained 
untouched since she last dressed her- 
self. When the fire had reached that 
wing of the palace, (and it spread 
with tremendous rapidity,) Cham- 
beau hastened to the boudoir with a 
dozen servants and muschiks. ‘ All 
here belongs to the Empress!’ he 
cried ; ‘not a thing must be broken!’ 
and in aprons, baskets, pockets, were 
carried away all those thousand-and- 
one nicknacks—clocks, vases, boxes 
and ornaments—without which such 
« boudoir could not be complete. 
Without the slightest injury they 
were conveyed through the flames, and 
for half-a-league through the heaving 
throng that filled the streets; and 
when Chambeau had arranged every- 
thing as it was in its former place, the 
locality alone was changed ; all things 
seemed to stand where they had been 
left—not a ribband was crumpled nor 
a sheet of paper soiled. I doubt 
there being many masters in Germany 
who are so well and quickly served.” 

The next day the Emperor re- 
turned to the scene of destruction. 
Within the walls the fire still raged. 
For some time he gazed mournfully 
at the blackened remnants of one of 
the chief ornaments of his capital. 
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At last he raised his head, passed his 
hand over his brow, and said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ This day year I will sleep in 
my room in the Winter Palace. Who 
undertakes the building?” For a 
moment all recoiled before an under- 
taking that seemed impossible. Then 
General Kleinmichael, an aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor's, stepped for- 
ward and said, ‘“‘I will!” ‘And 
the building is to be complete in a 
year?” asked Nicholas. ‘* Yes, sire.” 
‘““°Tis good! Now set to work!” An 
hour later the still burning ruins were 
being cleared away. ‘The fire was in 
December 1837; by December 1838 
the palace was rebuilt. Three months 
afterwards it was occupied by the 
court. Kleinmichael kept his word— 
bnt at a heavy price, a price that 
could be paid only in Russia, for it 
was at the cost of human life as well 
as of mountains of gold. Under the 
Empress Elizabeth the palace had 
taken eight years to build; Klein- 
michael completed it in one. True it 
is that almost the whole of the 
masonry resisted the fire, but the 
whole of the interior had to be re- 
constructed; and what a task that 
was! The work went on day and 
night; there was no pause for meals ; 
the gangs of workmen relieved each 
other. Festivals were unheeded ; the 
seasons themselves were overcome. 
To accelerate the work, the building 
was kept, the winter through, at the 
excessive temperature of twenty-four 
to twenty-six degrees Reaumur. Many 
workmen sank under the heat, and 
were carried out dead or dying; a 
painter, who was decorating a ceiling, 
fell from his ladder, struck with apo- 
plexy. Neither money, health, nor 
life was spared. ‘The Emperor, who 
at the time of the conflagration had 
risked his own life to save the lives of 
others, knew nothing of the means 
employed to carry out his will. ‘‘ In 
the December of the following year,” 
says Mr Jerrmann, “and in proud 
consciousness of his power, he entered 
the resuscitated palace and rejoiced 
over his work. The whole was con- 
structed on the previous plan, but 
with some improvements and many 
embellishments. With the Empress 
on his arm, and followed by his family, 
he traversed the apartments of this 
immense building, completed, in one 
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year’s time, by the labour of thousands 
of men. He reached the saloon of 
St George, the largest and most beauti- 
ful of all, and the royal family re- 
mained there longer than anywhere 
else, examining the costly gold mould- 
ings of the ceiling, the five colossal 
bronze chandeliers, and the beautiful 
relievo over the throne, which repre- 
sents St George slaying the dragon. 
The Empress was tired, and would 
have sat down ;—the patron-spirit of 
Russia prevented her: as yet there 
was no furniture in the hall, so she 
leaned upon the Emperor’s arm and 
walked into the next room, followed 
by the entire retinue. The last of 
these had scarcely passed through the 
door when a thundering crash re- 
sounded through the palace, which 
trembled to its very foundations, and 
the air was darkened by clouds of 
dust. The timbers of the ceiling of 
the saloon of St George had yielded 
to the weight of the chandeliers ; 
and the whole had fallen in, crush- 
ing everything beneath its enormous 
mass. The saloon, so brilliant a 
moment before, was a heap of ruins. 
The splendid palace was again partly 
destroyed, but the genius of Russia 
had watched over her destiny—the 
imperial family were saved!” 

Whilst speaking of buildings per- 
taining to the crown, Mr Jerrmann 
gives an account of the various im- 
perial establishments for educational 
purposes. These include military and 
civil schools—schools for engineers, 
miners, lawyers, agriculturists—and 
are under the special protection, and, 
indeed, under the personal superinten- 
dence, of the Emperor, who takes the 
strongest interest in and frequently 
visits them. His visits are seldom 
announced beforehand. Sometimes 
he rises in the middle of the night 
from the iron camp-bed upon which 
he invariably sleeps, gets into his 
one-horse droschki, and makes a soli- 
tary tour of inspection of the different 
public schools. These investigations 
are conducted with true military 
rigour. ‘The Emperor’s first glance 
on entering the corridor is at the ther- 
mometer; and woe betide those who 
are responsible if it does not stand at 
the prescribed fourteen degrees. ‘Then 
he visits all the rooms, to see if there 
is everywhere light, and if the officers 
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on duty are vigilant. The beds of 
the scholars are next examined; the 
Emperor pulls off the bed-clothes, 
and, holding a light in one hand, 
with the other he turns the children 
from side to side, strictly investigating 
the cleanliness of the linen, and of 
their persons.” It seems almost in- 
conceivable that idle and malevolent 
persons have taken the Emperor’s 
nocturnal expeditions as foundation 
for the wildest and most ridiculous 
tales, which are often the subject of 
jest and laughter in the family circle 
of the Russian court. In proof that 
these nonsensical fabrications have 
reached the ears of Nicholas himself, 
Mr Jerrmann refers to his having one 
day said to Viscount de Custine, when 
showing him the pupils of the public 
schools, whose healthy happy appear- 
ance struck every one: ‘ Here are 
some of the youths of whom I devour 
a few every week;” and Count Or- 
loff, who just then came up and was 
presented to Custine, announced him- 
self as ‘‘ the famous poisoner.” 
Having thus incidentally alluded 
to M. de Custine, Mr Jerrmann 
launches forth into a diatribe against 
his book on Russia, ridiculing his pre- 
tensions to depict the political and 
social circumstances of a country to 
whose language and usages he was a 
total stranger, and which he had never 
visited previously to that residence of 
three short months, in which he pre- 
tended to have collected materials for 
two large octavo volumes. Three 
months, says Mr Jerrmann, filled 
with visits, balls, concerts, theatres, 
parades, court festivals, and the like. 
** Had the noble viscount passed his 
days in the streets and squares, in the 
public buildings, markets, taverns, 
and coffee-houses; and if, in the 
evening, instead of visiting brilliant 
soirées, he had sat down with his 
dwornik, (an upper servant,) and 
made him talk about the mode of 
life, the joys and sufferings of the 
Russian people, he would have learned 
much more that was true and worth 
knowing than in the céteries he fre- 
quented, and which took advantage of 
his thoroughly French love of gossip to 
impose upon him all sorts of ridiculous 
fables.” The great temporary suc- 
cess and popularity of M. de Custine’s 
book are attributed by Mr Jerrmann 
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to the strong prejudices then existing 
in Europe against Russia. ‘‘ The 
work reached the Emperor’s hands, 
and accident threw a copy in my way, 
in which he had made red marks 
against the most striking passages. 
Whether the malice of some of these 
vexed him I know not; but I think I 
can answer, of my own knowledge, 
for his having often heartily laughed 
at the nonsense and many absurdities 
the book contains.” In his double 
capacity of a foreign actor of note, 
and of a man of ability and education, 
Mr Jerrmann seems to have made his 
way into good society at St Peters- 
burg. We do not mean that he fre- 
quented the balls and drawing-rooms 
which he blames M. de Custine for 
making his habitual haunts, but that 
he enjoyed the acquaintance, and even 
the intimacy, of many persons of note 
and intelligence, whose conversation 
must greatly have aided him in form- 
ing his estimate of Russian men and 
things. He had also a sort of access 
to the court, with some of whose offi- 
cers he frequently dined ; and he gives 
an amusing account, in his chapter 
headed ‘‘ Eating and Drinking,” of 
the arrangements of the imperial 
table. Some years ago, it appears, 
the Empress of all the Russias took it 
into her head to look into the state of 
her housekeeping. She ordered the 
daily reports of expenditure to be 
brought to her, and found, in the first 
she took up, the following rather sin- 
gular item :—A bottle of rum for the 
Naslednik, (heir to the crown.) This 
struck her as strange, and excited her 
curiosity to look further back; but 
what was her astonishment when, for 
years past, she found a bottle of rum 
set down every day to the account of 
the Naslednik. Shocked to find her 
son such a confirmed drinker, she con- 
tinued her investigations, and found 
that, even in his infancy, he had made 
the same enormous consumption of 
spirits—that in his cradle, and on the 
very day of his birth, he was still 
charged with the daily bottle. And 
on referring back to before his birth, 
the bottle was still put down. This 
was inexplicable. Continuing her 
researches, however, the Empress at 
last got-to the first bottle. It was 


set down in some year of the last 
century, and the following note was 
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on the margin :—‘‘ On account of vio- 
lent toothache, a teaspoonful with 
sugar to be given; by order of the 
physician of the imperial court.” So, 
because the Emperor Alexander, when 
heir-apparent, had taken a teaspoon- 
ful of rum for a toothache, a bottle 
had ever since been daily drawn from 
the imperial cellar, and nominally 
consumed by him and his successors. 
This was rather too strong, and led to 
further investigations ; and the Em- 
press informed her husband of the 
discoveries she had made. He read 
and calculated and cyphered, and at 
last exclaimed, ‘‘ If this goes on, I 
shall have to pledge my lands in order 
to pay for my table. An end must 
be put to this—J will put myself out 
to board.” And no sooner said than 
done. Next day the imperial kitchen 
existed no longer. A liberal contract 
was entered into for the board of the 
whole imperial household: a great 
economy was effected, everybody was 
better fed, and all were content save 
cooks and butlers. 

Even the smallest glimpses of the 
private character and habits of so 
remarkable a man as Nicholas of 
Russia, cannot but have their in- 
terest. The chapter entitled ‘ The 
Imperial Family,” comprises several 
pleasing traits of bonhomie and kindly 
feeling in the Emperor. ‘‘ He con- 
siders himself,” says Mr Jerrmann, 
“‘as the first servant of the State, 
and likes to make those around him 
observe this. If a party of pleasure 
be proposed, he ‘will join ft if the 
service permits.’ To a favoured but 
weary Official, who asked to retire 
on a pension, he replied, ‘So long 
as I serve, you also, I hope, will 
not refuse your services to your 
country.” The days he passes in 
his country palace of Peterhof are 
his time of relaxation from this ‘ ser- 
vice.’ Every hour of them is spent 
in the bosom of his family. Invested 
with crown and sceptre, he inspires 
respect and admiration ;—behold him 
in his domestic circle, and one can- 
not help loving him. . . . At 
Peterhof I often met the Emperor 
walking alone in the park and gar- 
dens. There he puts himself at his 
ease; lays aside sword, uniform, and 
epaulets, and rambles about in a sur- 
tout and forage-cap. In his capital, 
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where he is ‘on service,’ he never 
appears otherwise than in uniform; 
even in the coldest weather he wears 
only a cloth cloak, like any other 
officer. 7 never saw him in a fur 
coat, nor do I believe that he has 
one. In the metropolis his appear- 
ance is quite unassuming ; he walks 
about the Newsky unattended, and 
his presence is only to be noticed by 
the joyful movement of the crowd. 
None are allowed to address him; 
and although it were most agreeable. 
to him if he could with propriety 
be left unnoticed, yet he exacts due 
respect from those by whom he 
knows that he is recognised. He 
once stopped opposite to two young 
men belonging to one of the imperial 
schools, who were staring him in the 
face, and asked why they did not 
salute him. One of them maintained 
a terrified silence ; the other plucked 
up courage, and replied, ‘We do not 
know you!’ ‘No matter;’ replied 
the Emperor, ‘ you see that I wear a 
general’s uniform; go, both of you, 
to the Winter Palace, and report 
yourselves to the guard as under 
arrest. There you will find out who 
I am, and will know it for the future.’ 
With throbbing hearts the young men 
obeyed orders, and augured little good 
from the unfriendly reception of the 
officer on guard. The guard had 
their dinner; nobody heeded the 
prisoners. Several hours passed, 
still they were kept fasting. They 
had just received a harsh refusal to 
their humble petition to be allowed 
to send out for a loaf, when one of 
the imperial servants entered with 
a dinner from the Emperor’s table, 
and a bottle of champagne. For 
that day, he told them, they were 
the guests of the Emperor, who re- 
quested them to drink his health, and 
not to forget in future to salute when 
they met him, as he could not afford 
to invite them to dinner every day.” 
Once the Emperor met Vernet, the 
French comic actor, in the street, and 
stopped to speak to him. He had no 
sooner walked on again than the 
police came up, and conveyed Vernet 
to the nearest guard-house for speak- 
ing to the Emperor. Vernet might 
easily have obtained his release, by 
sending a line to the director of the 
theatre, but he delayed doing this 
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until the time of performance arrived, 
and then took things so leisurely in 
his dressing-room, that he made the 
audience wait, and was ill received. 
He acted with more spirit and 
humour than ever; so much so, that 
the Emperor, who had laughed ex- 
ceedingly at his performance, and 
wished to console his favourite for 
his bad reception, went behind the 
scenes between the acts, spoke to 
him in the most friendly manner, 


. and asked if he could not do hima 


pleasure in return for all the amuse- 
ment he had afforded him. “ Sire,” 
replied the actor, ‘the greatest favour 
you can do me is never to accost me 
again in the street.” The Emperor 
looked astonished ; General Gedeon- 
off, the director of the theatre, (who 
had just fined Vernet three hundred 
francs for being too late,) changed 
-colour. Vernet proceeded to relate, 
in humorous strain, his adventure 
ewith the police, and concluded by 
pointing to the General, and saying, 
“Sire, to complete my misfortune, 
I am fined three hundred francs.” 


‘The Emperor, convulsed with laugh- 


ter, hurried back to his box to tell 
the story to the Empress, and next 
day Vernet received the receipt for 
the fine, paid out of the imperial 
purse, and, in his Majesty’s name, 
a costly diamond-ring as dommages 
entéréts. This anecdote is one of 
several examples, scattered through 
Mr Jerrmann’s book, of the absurdly 
literal interpretation of the laws by 
the Russian police. Like the sen- 
tinels who would have perished by 
fire under the walls of the Winter 
Palace, the police of St Petersburg 
know nothing but the letter of the 


daw. ‘Terrible consequences have 


sometimes ensued from this blind 
respect for routine. Some years ago 
the performances of the pantomime 
company of the German Lehman were 
the chief attraction of the Maslinissa, 
the greatest and most thoroughly 
national festival of the Russians, 
which occurs in the last week of the 
Carnival. There was a perfect rage 
for these pantomimes ; all Petersburg 
flocked to see them; and although 
they were repeated every two hours, 
the temporary theatre in which they 
were played, upon the Admiralty 
Square, was continually filled to 
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suffocation. During one of the 
morning performances, whilst the 
pit was in full glee and uproar of 
delight, the harlequin suddenly rushed 
upon the stage, and exclaimed, 
“Fire! sauve qui peut!” ‘The an- 
nouncement was received with a 
general bur3t of laughter at what 
was taken for a stupid joke. The 
misapprehension was fatal, for it 
shortened the brief space during 
which escape was possible; in a few 
moments the flames burst out from 
behind the scenes ; the wooden build- 
ing was in a blaze. The audience, 
wild with terror, rushed to the doors ; 
unfortunately these opened inwards, 
and the pressure of the frantic throng 
closed them as effectually as iron bars 
and bolts. Exit was impossible. 
Outside, a workman, who had as- 
sisted in the building of the theatre, 
stepped forth from the crowd and 
called for an axe, declaring that he 
knew every joint of the boards and 
beams, and could quickly open a 
passage for the imprisoned audience. 
But the budschnik or policeman on 
duty would not permit this to be done 
till his superiors came to decide upon 
the matter. At last urgent necessity 
overcame every other consideration, 
the punctilious police agent was pushed 
aside, several men seized axes, and 
soon a large opening was made in the 
side of the building. A dense cloud 
of smoke made the crowd recoil, and 
when it had cleared away a horrible 
spectacle presented itself. In closely 
packed masses, sat men, women, and 
children, apparently still gazing at 
the stage, which was a sheet of flame. 
Rescue had come too late; the sudden 
smoke, filling the crowded building, 
had stifled the entire audience: not 
one was saved. 

Nothing that he saw in Russia 
more strongly excited Mr Jerrmann’s 
indignation than the gross abuses in 
the administration of justice, and in 
the department of police. ‘ Justice 
and police,” he says, ‘are the scan- 
dal of the Russian empire.” Shame- 
ful corruption prevails amongst offi- 
cials of every grade. The laws them- 
selves he considers not only well 
adapted to the spirit and character 
of the people, but also for the most 
part humane—far more so than ac- 
cords with popular notions of Russian 
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laws. Justiceis cheap. Stamps ex- 
cepted, a lawsuit may be carried 
through and decided without costing 
a farthing to the parties concerned— 
might be so, at least, but for the in- 
genious devices of secretaries and of- 
ficials, who, under one pretext or 
another, extract heavy bribes and 
fees from pleaders’ pockets. And, 
when judgment is obtained, innume- 
rable difficulties are put in the way of 
its execution—difficulties that gold 
alone can remove. In police matters 
the state of things is still worse. ‘The 
Russian police are extremely shrewd 
and active; but so great is their 
faculty of retention, that a person 
who has been robbed never considers 
his chance of recovering his property 
so small as when the police have de- 
tected the thief. So strong is this 
feeling, that robberies would seldom 
be reported, did not the laws, in the 
interest of public security, render 
such report compulsory. According 
to Mr Jerrmann’s account, (and the 
general tenor of his book is too 
favourable to Russia to admit a 
suspicion of his exaggerating the 
darker shades of his pictures,) the 
police are by far the greatest robbers 
in St Petersburg. Accomplices after 
the crime, they take the stolen goods, 
punish the thieves, but restore nothing 
to the owners. A Courland noble- 
man, Mr Von H., lost some silver 
spoons, knives, and forks, stolen out 
of his plate-chest. Some weeks after- 
wards one of his servants came re- 
joicing to him: he had found the 
stolen goods; they were openly ex- 
posed for sale in a silversmith’s shop- 
window. Mr H. went to the window, 
recognised his property, took a police 
officer with him, and made the silver- 
smith show them the plate. His 
arms and initials were upon it; the 
dealer admitted he had bought it of a 
stranger, and offered to restore it to 
its rightful owner. Mr H. would 
have taken away his property, but 
the lieutenant of police forbade that, 
drew up a formal statement of the 
affair, and requested Mr H., as a 
proof that the plate was his, to send 
to the police some other article out of 
the chest to which he affirmed it to 
belong. Mr H. sent the whole case, 
with its contents, to the police bureau. 
He never saw either of them again. 
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Mr Jerrmann had the story from the 
victim’s own lips, and soon afterwards 
told it to a friend, a physician in St 
Petersburg, thinking he should greatly 
astonish him. Astonished the phy- 
sician certainly was; not, however, 
at the rascality of the police, but at 
the simplicity of Mr H., who ought 
to have known them far too well to 
have trusted them with his plate- 
chest. The St Petersburg thieves are 
exceedingly skilful and daring. The 
doctor, too, had his tale to tell. He 
wanted a coachman: one applied for 
the place just as his drochski happened 
to be at the door, and, by the doctor’s 
desire, he drove up and down the 
street, to give a specimen of his skill, 
which was satisfactory. The doctor 
called to him to come up stairs, and 
sat down to dinner. The man did not 
appear; inquiry was made; he had 
driven away the horse and carriage, 
and was nowhere to be found. The 
doctor made his report to the police, 
as in duty bound, but at the same 
time made a formal declaration that 
he renounced all claim to the stolen 
property, and declined taking it back 
again. The precaution was most 
judicious. He could not do without 
a vehicle, so bought another the same 
day, and when the police, six weeks 
afterwards, brought him back horse 
and droschki, they were in so wretched 
a state, and the charges so enormous, 
that he was heartily glad to have it 
in his power to decline receiving his 
property, or paying the costs. Mr 
Jerrmann himself had some plate 
stolen—of no great value, but, as a 
christening-gift to his child, he was 
anxious to get it back. The police 
soon found it, but put a thousand dif- 
ficulties in the way of giving it up, 
and the commissary to whom Mr 
Jerrmann applied almost laughed in 
his face at the idea of its restitution. 
This time, however, the policeman 
was outwitted by the actor. ‘* I hap- 
pen to dine to-day with Perowsky,” 
said the latter, ‘‘ and I will just men- 
tion this incident to him, as a curious 
example of the facility with which 
one recovers stolen goods in St Peters- 
burg when once they are in the hands 
of the police.” The commissary af- 
fected to laugh, but it was with an 
ill grace. The spoons were speedily 
forthcoming. Perowsky, whose name 
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had so talismanic an effect, and with 
whom Mr Jerrmann had invented an 
intimacy for the sake of his plate- 
chest, is the minister of the home 
department, appointed by Nicholas 
with the express aim of checking the 
corruption prevalent amongst Russian 
officials, Mr Jerrmann declares him 
admirably qualified for the Herculean 
labour, but fears to speak too confi- 
dently of his chances of success, even 
if he should escape the countless in- 
trigues and cabals organised against 
him by the thousand-headed monster 
he has to combat. He has the sup- 
port of the Emperor, however, and 
the cordial good wishes of the people, 
who are the gainers by his zealous 
labours. His personal exertions are 
described by Mr Jerrmann as extra- 
ordinary and unremitting. ‘ Dis- 
guised, and with a long false beard, 
he went about to shops and stalls, 
purchasing sugar, meat, and butter, 
and checking the weight of his pur- 
chases. Many shops were closed, but 
the housewives of St Petersburg re- 
joiced at the augmentation of weight 
and measure. To prove to the admi- 
nistration of the police what venal 
officers were to be found in its ranks, 
he once sent for its chief, and commu- 
nicated to him information he had 
received, that every night, in a par- 
ticular house, prohibited games of 
chance were played. He asked for 
two of the most trustworthy officers, 
-and sent them at night to the house 
in question. It was surrounded, and 
the two agents went up stairs to the 
apartment that had been indicated to 
them. There they found a party of 
six or eight gentlemen, seated at a 
round table, in the full enjoyment of 
a game at faro, and with heaps of 
gold before them. Caught in flagranti, 
the disconcerted gamblers were about 
to be conveyed to the guard-house, 
when one of them managed to make 
the two police tyrants understand that 
“ écarté,” which they had just been 
playing, was a very harmless amuse- 
ment ; that the pile of gold upon the 
table was no evidence against them ; 
that they were in the habit of playing 
this game—which was one of skill, 
not of chance—for very high sums ; 
and, to prove this assertion, he offered 
to play a game at écarté with each 
of the police agents, at a thousand 
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rubles a game. The agents accepted 
the offer, as well as the thousand 
rubles, took themselves off, and next. 
morning the chief of the district re- 
ported to the minister that the visit 
to the suspected house had produced 
no other result than the discovery of 
a party of gentlemen harmlessly 
amusing themselves with a friendly 
game at cards. Perowsky sent for 
the two police agents, heard their re- 
port from their own mouths, and 
then, turning to their chief, who was 
present, ‘‘ Learn,” he said, ‘ what 
dependence you can place on the 
men in whom you confide, and who 
should be the guardians of the 
public welfare.” And, opening a 
side door, he disclosed to the as- 
tonished officials the gamblers of 
the night before, sitting round the 
same green table, in the same order, 
and engaged in the same prohibited 
game. 

The entire system of public service 
and administration in Russia is based 
upon the principle of responsibility, 
pushed to its very utmost limits, and 
to an extent that is at once cruel and 
demoralising. The advantage of the 
State is preferred to every other con- 
sideration ; and so long as the end is 
attained, the means are too often dis- 
regarded. Every official is an abso- 
lute sovereign so far as his responsi- 
bility extends. On the other hand, 
the faults of his subordinates are 
visited upon him. A mutiny in a 
company dishonours its captain; a 
nail in a horse’s foot may lose an 
equerry his place ; the defalcation of 
a clerk is the ruin of the chief of his 
division. ‘“ A groom in Germany, 
no matter in how good condition were 
his horses, would be severely blamed 
or punished if convicted of having 
made away with even the smallest 
portion of their corn, or of having 
neglected to litter them well down ; 
on the other hand, he is not answer- 
able for their sickness or death if he 
can show that it has not arisen from 
neglect of his. In Russia it is very 
different: there he may give his 
horses brick-bats for straw, and May- 
flies instead of oats, so long as they 
look and work well; on the other 
hand, their sickness or death are 
his fault, though twenty physicians 
certified the contrary. How far this 
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principle is a good one I will not in- 
vestigate ; what is certain is, that it 
leads to the desired end. An officer 
of my acquaintance was travelling in 
charge of horses belonging to the 
Emperor. The man has one of the 
best and kindest hearts under the sun, 
and yet he confessed to me that often, 
in bad weather, when he took up his 
night’s quarters in a village, and no 
straw was to be obtained, he had the 
thatch taken off the peasants’ cottages. 
‘It grieved me,’ he said, ‘ to see the 
rain pouring into the people’s beds, 
but my horses must have dry litter ; 
my responsibility was at stake.’ I 
was glad the houses were covered 
with straw instead of tiles, for I firmly 
believe that, in the latter case, he 
would have taken the villagers’ bed- 
ding to lay under his horses. Yet, I 
repeat it, this was an excellent man ; 
but he was a Russian, and the Rus- 
sian knows nothing superior to the 
word ‘Service.’ The same officer 
assured me, that, during his whole 
journey, so long as he wason Russian 
ground, he never paid a kopeck for 
anything. Every morning the mayor 
or burgomaster of the place brought 
him a receipt for what he had con- 
sumed, but steadfastly refused the 
money. ‘This was assuredly out of 
no love for either the Emperor's 
horses or the officer; it was out of 
fear of the consequences of accepting 
payment. In like manner, in all 
Russia, no postmaster will take 
money from a cabinet courier. He 
prefers losing the posting to risk- 
ing having his horses driven <o death. 
The government will never think of 
calling officer or courier to account 
for non-payment ; their responsibility 
extends only to the safe and punctual 
delivery of horses and dispatches.” 
The atrocious evils of such a system 
are too obvious to require comment. 
One of its most curious and harmless 
exemplifications is to be found in the 
mode of remounting the cavalry. 
The Russian cavalry, at the present 
day, is said to be some of the finest 
in the world. A glowing eulogium on 
its admirable qualities is contained in 
one of Mr Jerrmann’s earliest chap- 
ters, entitled, ‘‘ A Military Review,” 
where he particularly notices the 
beauty and uniformity of the horses. 
It is usual, every spring, for the 
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Emperor to review some eighty thou- 
sand men upon the Champ de Mars 
at St Petersburg. ‘‘ One sees whole 
regiments of dragoons mounted on 
great strong black horses, all exactly 
the same height, without a single 
white hair, and so much alike as to be 
scarcely distif%uishable from each 
other. The same is the case with 
other regiments, which ride all brown 
or all chestnut horses; and I saw the 
same in a hussar regiment, mounted, 
to a man, on dapple greys.” Where 
such exact uniformity of colour and 
height, and such perfection of form, 
are required—and even in the line 
regiments, where they are less parti- 
cular—it is no easy matter to purchase 
horses at regulation prices, which in 
Russia are very low. ‘ For a hussar 
horse I think the allowance is four 
hundred rubles banco, and for a dra- 
goon horse five hundred; but I am 
not sure of these figures, nor are they 
of the least importance, for whatever 
is paid is notoriously not a third of 
the real value. Colonels of regi- 
ments set their pride upon their 
troop horses, and yet do not contri- 
bute a doit from their own pockets 
towards purveying good ones. The 
way the thing is done is this: The 
richest and most ambitious of the 
young officers are sent upon remount- 
duty. These young men make it a 
point of honour to execute this duty in 
a brilliant manner, and to earn the 
favour and good opinion of their 
chiefs ; and so it often happens that a 
young subaltern expends, out of his 
pocket, a sum equivalent to a small 
fortune, paying fifteen hundred, in- 
stead of five hundred rubles, for every 
horse—sacrificing forty or fifty thou- 
sand rubles, and half ruining himself 
to enjoy the fame of having brought a 
good remount. If he be so rich that 
he can afford to despise the govern- 
ment allowance, he throws the helve 
after the hatchet, and pays the whole 
price himself; the colonel recompenses 
him with his esteem, and has made an 
‘economy.’” Economy, in Russia, 
be it observed, is the classical term 
for embezzlement. The insufficient 
allowance, despised by the wealthy 
subaltern, goes inte the colonel’s 
pocket ; the said colonel being not 
unfrequently in the habit of consum- 
ing a portion of his troopers’ forage in 
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the shape of hard cash. No matter; 
he has fine horses in his ranks, and 
they are in excellent condition ; fur- 
ther than that, no one troubles him- 
self to inquire. All these are un- 
questionably gross abuses, but they 
are part of a system which it would 
be not only hazardous, but impossible 
to upsetinaday. It is Mr Jerrmann’s 
opinion, that none of its vices escape 
the penetrating eye of Russia’s pre- 
sent ruler, and that he unremittingly 
toils at the great task of its amend- 
ment. 

For a specimen of the singular 
action of the ‘‘ responsibility ” system 
upon the minds and moral perceptions 
even of upright and honourable men 
—showing how it perverts their views 
of true justice, and makes them pre- 
fer the profit of the State to every 
other consideration, we turn to the 
fourteenth chapter of this most desul- 
tory book for an anecdote of Cancrin, 
the famous Russian finance-minister. 
One of his spies—no branch of the 
Russian administration is without 
these—brought him intelligence that a 
receiver-general of the revenue had 
misappropriated large sums of money. 
In most countries the natural conse- 
quence of such a denunciation would 
be an immediate investigation of the 
accused person’s accounts. Cancrin 
did nothing of the sort. He went 
into his office, and called out aloud 
to a secretary, who sat at the further 
end of the hall, “to give notice to 
those officials whom it concerned, that 
upon that day week there would be 
a general inspection of all the public 
money-chests of the metropolis.” Of 
course the defaulter was informed of 
this within the hour. Off he ran to 
Jew and Turk, and borrowed for a 
. few days the amount of his deficiencies. 
Lhe week elapsed, and the inspection 
began. The finance-minister came 
himself to the accused person ; his 
books were checked, and the balance 
they exhibited was compared with 
the state of the treasury. Thanks to 
his money-lending friends, the amounts 
coincided to a kopeck. With a well- 
pleased glance Cancrin had the 
money restored to its iron coffer, 
locked it with his own hand, and—put 
the key into his pocket. An hour 
afterwards the receiver-general re- 
ceived his dismissal. Thus he escaped 
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Siberia, justice was cheated, and seve- 
ral innocent persons—perhaps honest 
men, who had been eager to oblige 
and serve him—were defrauded of 
their money. But the State lost no- 
thing, and the minister saved his 
‘* responsibility.” 

On the banks of the Neva, hard- 
bound with ice, the winter-traveller 
to St Petersburg is greeted, at its 
entrance, by the merry songs of a 
crowd of washerwomen, pursuing their 
chilly avocation through holes cut in 
the iron covering of the stream. There 
they are, the year round, in the 
parching summer (hotter at St Peters- 
burg than in many southern lands) as 
in the depth of winter, gay and light- 
hearted at their often painful toil. 
But Russian cheerfulness strikes every 
traveller. Mr Jerrmann particularly 
notices it. The Russian of the lower 
class is decidedly a singing animal. 
Aided by his song and his wodka (Rus- 
sian brandy) he gaily supports in- 
credible hardships and fatigues. 
Naturally lazy, he would gladly pass 
his life singing, drinking, and sleep- 
ing. But, when spurred by necessity, 
nothing can exceed his fortitude and 
powers of endurance. As an illustra- 
tion of this view of the Russian cha- 
racter, Mr Jerrmann glides off into a 
characteristic and clever sketch of a 
most important personage in the im- 
perial household. 

‘“* Observe,” he says, “ yonder 
stately, six-foot high, comfortably 
full-bodied man, with his round face 
and still rounder beard, in the kaftan 
of fine green cloth, and the square 
cap of red velvet trimmed with fur. 
The man’s habitual mode of life is 
the most comfortable imaginable ; the 
dolce far niente is his profession, and 
only from time to time has he to make 
certain superhuman exertions. That 
is the Emperor’s body-coachman ! 
Off duty, he lives like a lord of the 
land. You probably imagine that 
the coachman’s natural residence is 
the stable! but—to err is human !— 
our charioteer has never seen the 
stable since he received his last ap- 
pointment. Whether the carriages 
be in good condition, the horses fat 
or lean, the harness suitable — he 
troubles not his head. Even as a 
chamberlain approaches the Emperor 
with the words, ‘ Sire, the carriage 
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is at the door!’ so does a coachman 
of the second class present himself 
before the great chief of the stable- 
department and say, ‘ Alexei Iwan- 
owitach, the horses are put to!’ Then 
the comely man with the beard rises 
from his chair, empties his glass, and 
descends deliberately into the court- 
yard; there a groom offers him his 
arm, leaning upon which he gently 
attains the coach box, settles himself 
comfortably, and nods. At that nod 
the reins are handed to him, he winds 
them round his hands, stretches out 
both arms straight before him, settles 
himself firmly against the box—he 
neither can nor will sit—and, proud 
as the Emperor on his throne, he 
drives off. It might really be said 
that he does his work wkithout mov- 
ing hands or feet ; the latter he 
hardly can move, for he is firmly 
planted upon them, and of the motion 
of the former you are not aware, for 
he guides the fiery horses with the 
pressure of the little finger. It is 
only out of affectation that, when he 
suddenly pulls up, he throws his body 
backwards, clasping both arms to his 
breast, like a person swimming. 
After a half-hour’s drive he returns 
home ; the Emperor alights, and he 
drives to the courtyard. A groom 
runs to the horses’ heads, another 
helps him off the box, he throws the 
reins to a coachman, and walks away. 
His day’s work is done. He has 
driven the Emperor, that is the whole 
of his duty. For that he has officer’s 
rank, several thousand rubles of 
salary, and lives in clover. But the 
medal has its reverse; for it may 
happen that the Emperor, on getting 
into his carriage, instead of bidding 
him drive to Kamina-Ostrow, gives 
the word ‘ to Moscow ;’ and, just as 
he would have driven seven versts, 
in the one case, so he drives 726} 
versts in the other, without pause or 
refreshment, without closing an eye 
or leaving his box. At certain dis- 
tances along the whole road there are 
little houses built as halting - places 
for the Emperor Alexander; but 
Nicholas does not use them; he seldom 
alights till he reaches Moscow, and, 
the changes of horses being effected 
with lightning-swiftness, the coach- 
man has hardly time to toss off a 
glass of wodka, At every post a 
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fresh postillion gets upon the box 
with him; but the most the postillion 
is allowed to do is to urge on the 
horses; the reins never leave the 
coachman’s hand, and thus he gets 
over the one hundred and four Ger- 
man miles, standing, with outstretched 
arms, without food, his attention un- 
ceasingly upon the strain, exposed to 
every possible variety of temperature— 
on the box of the carriage with twenty- 
four degrees of heat, and on that of 
the sledge with as many of cold. It 
has happened that, on his arrival in 
Moscow, he was unable to leave his 
box ; four men lifted him off, he was 
perfectly stiff, his eyes were starting 
from his head, he had to be bled and 
put in a bath, before his stiffened 
limbs and strained nerves resumed 
life and suppleness. No German 
could endure such enormous fatigue ; 
the Russian endures it with ease, 
when he must, he who would do 
nothing his whole life long if he 
might.” 

A minute and curious observer, Mr 
Jerrmann has the faculty that would 
enable him to write interesting 
sketches of any country in which he 
were for some time resident. We 
will now follow him to his own parti- 
cular ground—the stage. He devotes 
a long chapter to the St Petersburg 
theatres, a shorter one to ‘‘concerts,” 
and a third to ‘* Henrietta Sontag.” 
Towards the close of September the 
St Petersburgers flock into town from 
their summer retreats ; in the course 
of October the court and highest 
aristocracy also return to the capital, 
and then begins the theatrical season. 
The Emperor goes almost every day 
to one theatre or another, and espe- 
cially to the French theatre. This 
stands in the heart of the city, oppo- 
site the Michael’s Palace, and was a 
birthday surprise of the Emperor’s 
to the grandduchess Helena. Its ex- 
terior differing in no respect from that 
of the adjacent buildings, she had no 
notion of the existence of a theatre 
in the immediate neighbourhood of her 
palace, until the Emperor conducted 
her thither to witness the first per- 
formance. It is small compared to 
the other theatres, but very comfort- 
able and elegantly-simple in the style 
of its decoration, and is more fashion- 
able and better attended than any of 
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the others. The German company 
perform in it on off-nights, but with 
much less success, as Mr Jerrmann 
regretfully acknowledges, than their 
French rivals. On the occasion of 
his benefit the court was present ; the 
theatre, he assures us, was in a better 
state at that time than it had been 
for years previously; the Emperor 
expressed his satisfaction, and sent 
him civil messages and a diamond 
ring, but he did not revisit the 
theatre. The same thing occurred 
when Emile Devrient, an actor justly 
celebrated in Germany, went to per- 
form at St Petersburg. He performed 
at the palace at Peterhof—once, and 
no more. The French company per- 
formed there every week. In like 
manner the Italian opera has com- 
pletely eclipsed that of Germany. In 
the spring of 1842 General Gedeonoff 
was appointed director of the imperial 
theatres. This was the death-war- 
rant of the German opera. In the 
autumn of the same year he inducted 
a brilliant Italian company into the 
spacious Camino-Theatro, the largest 
theatre in St Petersburg, previously 
occupied by the Russian and German 
operas. To make room for the 
southern intruders, the Germans were 
sent to Moscow. They never re- 
covered the blow, nor returned to St 
Petersburg, where the Italians, after 
acting experimentally for two years, 
were finally installed for a per- 
manency. Their immense success 
endures fo the present day, and 
Mr Jerrmann predicts their long and 
brilliant popularity. The triumphs 
of some of the great singers can hard- 
ly, he says, be described with mere 
words. “Only those persons who 
have witnessed the enthusiasm of 
Spanish and Italian audiences, can 
form an idea of them. Above all, 
Rubini, although he then possessed 
but the tradition of his voice, and the 
admirable Viardot Garcia, were the 
heroes of the day. The first was 
appointed singer to the imperial 
chamber, and Prince Wolkonsky him- 
self was present in the Winter Palace 
at the ceremony of his investiture 
with the uniform of that post. At his 
benefit a golden laurel-wreath was 
thrown upon the stage, and at 
Garcia’s benefit such a rain of flowers 
fell around her that she literally 
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waded through them, and they had 
to be carried off the stage in great 
wash-baskets. Bearing in mind that 
this was in February, when in St 
Petersburg a rose costs twenty rubles, 
and a handsome garland or bouquet 
eighty to a hundred rubles, I shall 
not be exceeding the truth if I say 
that on that day a fortune faded 
on the singer’s bosom. Could there 
be a more characteristic trait of the 
luxury and extravagance of the 
Petersburgers?” The uproar of ap- 
plause lasted half-an-hour, during 
which time Madame Viardot had to 
appear at least twenty times upon 
the stage ; and Mr Jerrmann declares, 
from actual observation, that at the 
end of this almost unparalleled 
theatrical triumph, many of the great 
singer’s frantic admirers, who had 
shouted lustily and sonorously at 
the fall of the curtain, were unable to 
raise their voices above a whisper. 
After exciting such enthusiasm as 
this, no wonder that foreign musicians 
complain of the apathetic and dis- 
couraging coldness of English audi- 
ences, which they attribute to the 
want of a taste for music, whereas in 
reality there are few countries where 
good music will obtain more eager 
listeners and such high prices. St 
Petersburg, however, is notoriously 
the paradise of opera-singers. There 
the Italian opera is still a novelty, 
and lavish generosity to those who 
minister to their pleasures is a Rus- 
sian characteristic. In the year 1840, 
General Gedeonoff, on the recom- 
mendation of Countess Rossi, sent for 
Madame Czecca, who had formerly 
given instruction in singing to that 
distinguished artist, and installed her 
as chief of the singing department in 
the great theatrical school at St 
Petersburg, with a salary of four 
thousand rubles. For St Petersburg 
this appeared very poor pay. But it 
was the least part of the value of the 
appointment. All the wealthy Rus- 
sian aristocracy desired to have 
their daughters taught by her who 
had taught Sontag, and her lessons 
were sought at extravagant prices. 
Once she went to the house of the 
Countess Scheremetiew rather after 
the appointed time, and pleaded, by 
way of apology, that owing to the 
very bad weather, she had had to wait 
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for a hackney coach. Upon the day 
fixed for the next lesson an elegant 
carriage went to fetch her, and when 
it had taken her home again, thecoach- 
man begged to know where he should 
put it up. Two lines from Countess 
Scheremetiew begged her kind accep- 
tance of “this little present.” Who 
would not give singing lessons in St 
Petersburg? But not every music 
mistress is as fortunate as Madame 
Czecca. She was indebted for her 
favourable reception to the gratitude of 
the amiable ambassadress, her former 
pupil, who not only recommended her, 
but sang at a public concert for her 
benefit. ‘This would have been 
nothing for Mademoiselle Sontag ; for 
the Countess Rossi, in the midst of 
the high Russian aristocracy, and of 
their haughty prejudices, it was an 
incredible deal. The concert was the 
most brilliant of the season, and its 
net receipts were fourteen thousand 
rubles.” Mr Jerrmann proceeds to 
sketch an interview that occurred after 
this concert between the Countess 
and Madame Czecca, and another 
scene between Madame de Rossi 
and an Armenian merchant, a pas- 
sionate lover of music, who had come 
all the way from Charkow to hear her 
sing. This, the eighteenth chapter of 
the Bilder, has little to do with St 
Petersburg. Its chief object seems 
to be to prove, what has been often 
hinted, that Madame Sontag was 
never quite consoled by rank and high 
station for the cessation of her theatri- 
cal triumphs, and that it cost her less 
than might have been supposed to 
replace for a while the countess’s 
coronet by that artist’s wreath, which 
to her, almost from her infancy, has 
ever been a crown of laurel. 

Concerts in St Petersburg have a 
short but busy season. Throughout 
the whole winter a concert is a thing 
almost unheard of, until Lent arrives. 
Then the theatres are closed, danc- 
ing-music is forbidden, and concerts 
are the rage. There are often half-a- 
dozen in a day. They begin at noon, 
and last till late at night. It is 
nothing unusual for a person to go to 
two or three in one day. In January 
1842 Liszt visited St Petersburg, 
travelling more like a prince than a 
pianist, with two carriages and four, 
secretary, valet, chasseur, and other 
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attendants. All Petersburg was up at 
arms. Count Wilhorsky, one of the 
first and most liberal patrons of music 
in the Russian capital, sent a courier 
to meet him and offer him quarters at 
his hotel. The unassuming musician 
declined, preferring solitude and seclu- 
sion. Apartments were engaged for 
him at an hotel; for three days previ- 
ously to his arrival, the streets leading 
to it were blockaded by the concourse 
of his admirers. At last he came, and 
gave twelve concerts, which yielded 
him some twenty thousand rubles 
each. When he left St Petersburg, 
his popularity was as great as ever; 
the whole town raved in his praise. 
He should never have returned. The 
public of St Petersburg is the most 
capricious in the world. Doubt- 
less ignorant of this, or confident in 
his genius, he revisited the Russian 
capital the following year. He played 
as well as the year before—if anything, 
with still greater perfection; but, for 
some inexplicable reason, none cared 
abouthim. As MrJerrmann expresses 
it, “‘ce n’etoit qu'un artiste de plus.” 
But Russians are always in extremes. 
Like their climate they are all fire or 
all ice. The quality in which they 
(at least the higher classes) appear 
most consistent, is their unbounded 
extravagance. The twenty-ruble 
roses showered upon Viardot were 
but a trifling example of this, un- 
worthy to be named in the same day 
with other instances scattered through 
the Sketches. Some of these instances 
are cited apropos of the foundling hos- 
pital, the most magnificent and richly 
endowed of the public institutions 
of St Petersburg. Amongst other 
sources of revenue, it enjoys the mo- 
nopoly of playing cards. The duty on 
these is very high; their consumption 
is enormous, and attributable partly 
to the long winter evenings—nearly 
nine months out of the twelve—partly 
to Russian fondness for play, but 
chiefly to luxury and waste. “ In 
the higher circles, a pack of cards 
serves but for one game of ombre, 
whist, &c.; and even in the better 
sort of clubs, new cards are taken 
after every third game. In Germany 
such extravagance would astonish ; 
it gives but a faint idea of the luxury 
prevailing in Russia—although this is 
but a pale shadow of that which 
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formerly reigned. About eight years 
ago the charming Countess Woronzow 
Daschkow took into her head to give 
a grand féte in the old French style. 
For that evening the whole house 
and its appurtenances were trans- 
formed, by the magic of her com- 
mand, into a mansion of Louis X1V.’s 
time ; corridors, staircases, saloons, 
boudoirs, all wore the character of 
that period; walls and ceilings, floors 
and windows, the furniture, the 
services, even the liveries of the 
laced footmen, with their long 
powdered perukes—all was rococo. 
The entertainment lasted four hours, 
cost many hundred thousand rubles, 
and early the next morning every 
thing was destroyed and torn down, 
in order to restore the house as 
quickly as possible to its former con- 
dition. The houses of all persons 
of quality are annually thoroughly 
new-furnished, that they may not be 
a single season behind the latest 
Paris fashions ; and yet what is all 
this compared to the mad prodigality 
of an earlier period? Previously to 
the accession of Alexander, a high- 
born Russian would have thought it 
a profanation of hospitality to use the 
same service for two feasts. The 
guests gone, the servants took every 
thing that had been used at the 
repast — bottles, glasses, covers, 
plates, candlesticks, linen—the whole 
furniture of the table, in short — and 
tossed it all out upon the heads of the 
rejoicing mob assembled in the street 
below. What would now be deemed 
madness, was then good taste.” Under 
the heading, ‘‘ A merchant of the first 
guild, and a spendthrift of the first 
magnitude,” Mr Jerrmann gives an 
account of old Jacobleff, considered 
the wealthiest man in Russia, after 
Prince Demidoff, and of his extrava- 
gant son and heir, Jacobleff the 
younger. Imbued with the true 
mercantile spirit, old Jacobleff would 
rather give away thousands than 
abate a farthing of his rights. When 
the Winter Palace was burned, the 
new building was to be covered with 
iron plates, and General Kleinmichael 
invited tenders for the metal. Jacob- 
leff sent in his; he was told in reply 
that another person offered to supply 
the iron a kopeck a pound cheaper, but 
that if he would supply it at the same 
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price the general would recommend the 
Emperor to give him the preference. 
The contract was for a sum of several 
hundred thousand rubles, and worth 
bargaining for; Jacobleff, however, 
told the general that he did not drive 
bargains with his sovereign ; that he 
could not give up the kopeck, but 
that if his Majesty would graciously 
honour him by accepting the roof of 
the palace as a present, it would be his 
pride to supply it as solid and as beau- 
tiful as possible. ‘The old merchant got 
the contract, without abatement. An- 
other time the Emperor was informed 
that Jacobleff’s only son, a lieutenant 
in the guards, and a most unparalleled 
scapegrace, had gambled away at 
skittles, in a single afternoon, one 
million rubles banco. Indignant at 
such scandalous prodigality, the Em- 
peror ordered the young man’s name 
to be struck out of the army list. 
Feeling sorry for the father, he sent 
an aide-de-camp to break the news to 
him tenderly, and to assure him of 
his imperial favour. The aide-de- 
camp found him working in his room, 
and, after acquitting himself of his 
commission, handed him his son’s 
dismissal. The old man sank back 
in his arm-chair as if stunned. At 
last he recovered himself, and, trem- 
bling, with the sweat of anxiety upon 
his face, he stammered out the words, 
** In God’s name! what crime has he 
committed?” The officer told him of 
the lost million. Jacobleff drew a 
deep breath, wiped his brow, rose 
from his chair, and said in a firm 
tone, but evidently deeply wounded, 
‘‘Thank heaven that it is only that! 
I thought he had done something 
terrible! I cannot but feel hurt that 
for such a trifle my son should be so 
severely punished!” Even this long- 
suffering father, however, was at last 
wearied by his son’s extravagance, 
and refused to discharge any fresh 
debts of his contracting; but young 
Jacobleff’s signature continued to be 
current paper on the Petersburg ex- 
change, and found ready discounters 
at forty or fifty per cent, on the chance 
of his outliving his father. 

This notice of Mr Jerrmann’s very 
pleasant book cannot be better con- 
cluded than by a glance at its tenth 
chapter, bearing the appropriate title 
of ‘* Curiosa,” and consisting of a 
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medley of facts, anecdotes, and tra- 
ditions. After visiting three palaces, 
and dismissing them with brief notice, 
he enters an unpretending little house 
which Russian veneration for a great 
sovereign has covered with a wooden 
casket, to protect it from decay. 
There dwelt Peter the Great, when 
superintending the building of his 
capital. His chamber is scrupulously 
preserved in the same state as during 
his life. There are his bedstead, 
some of his tools, his iron ruler, his 
writing materials, and some fragments 
of his clothing. Everything that be- 
longed to him is held sacred by his 
descendants, in grateful memory of 
the benefits he conferred on his 
country. His room has _ been 
converted into a chapel. At an 
altar, whose plainness accords with 
the simplicity of the apartment, two 
masses are daily said. An old inn is 
shown in the neighbourhood, built 
upon the same spot where formerly 
stood the little tavern in which Peter 
and Menzikoff drank the Dutch am- 
bassador under the table. Hard by 
stands a monument of Peter’s energy 
and skill; the citadel, built of granite, 
after a plan of his drawing. In the 
church pertaining to it are preserved 
the banners and keys of conquered 
towns; those of Warsaw, Oczakoff, 
Ismael, and Derbent, taking the first 
places; and there are also kept the 
bread and salt which the chief magis- 
trate of Warsaw presented, with the 
city keys, to Suwarrow, in token of 
the entire subjection of Poland. In 
a casemate of the fortress, converted 
into a state prison, prince Alexis, 
son of Peter I., ended his days, after 
his condemnation as a rebel. And 
there, in 1771, perished the princess 
Tarakanoff, and all the other state 
prisoners there confined, in conse- 
quence of an overflow of the Neva. 
‘* Since those days the state of morals 
in Russia has greatly improved, even 
amongst the very lowest classes, 
and manners and habits have become 
milder and more humane. In the 
year 1776, out of 4369 deaths in St 
Petersburg, 113 persons were found 
dead—murdered, there could be no 
doubt. What a difference between 
then and now. Modern writers cer- 
tainly warn us of the insecurity of 
the streets in the long winter evenings; 
VOL, LXX.—NO, CCCCXXX. 
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even Kohl, who wrote only eleven 
years ago about St Petersburg, sees 
a candidate for the cemetery in every 
sledge that crosses the Neva after 
nightfall; but such expressions are 
the mere results of preconceived 
notions or exaggerated apprehensions. 
It has happened to me to return 
home from Wassilije-Ostrow at every 
hour of the night, and in every season 
of the year, and I never found cause 
for the least uneasiness.” St Peters- 
burg, Mr Jerrmann thinks, is nearly 
or quite as safe of nights as Berlin 
itself. Of the corpses occasionally 
found in the streets of the former 
capital, many are erroneously sup- 
posed to be the result of violence, 
when in reality drunkenness was the 
cause of the deaths. A nap in the 
streets on a December night is inevita- 
bly fatal, in a climate where sentries, 
enveloped in thick furs, and relieved 
every hour, sometimes die upon their 
posts, as happens nearly every winter 
at Kronstadt. Occasionally, too, a 
loiterer may be attacked by wolves, 
although Mr Jerrmann protests 
against those highly-coloured de- 
scriptions of Mr Kohl’s, ‘‘ according 
to which one might be led to suppose 
that in every summer-house round St 
Petersburg, the bears and wolves run 
about as plentifully as puppies and 
poodles in German country places. 
All this belongs to the class of ex- 
ceptions—nay, so great is the scarcity 
of wolves at St Petersburg, that when 
the court on one occasion, to pleasure 
a foreign prince, got up a wolf-hunt, 
the witty prince, when the chase was 
ended, expressed great surprise at the 
singular breed of the slain savage, 
round whose neck the hair was rubbed 
off, exactly as if he had worn a collar.” 
If, in Russia, the poor are more ex- 
posed than the rich to death from 
frost, this is only an indirect con- 
sequence of the cold—a more direct 
one of their love of brandy—for even 
the very poorest has at least a sheep- 
skin. The better classes wear furs 
that resist a cold of twenty or more 
degrees in the open country. They 
are costly—Mr Jerrmann paid nearly 
fifty pounds for one—but they last a 
long time; and when he left St 
Petersburg, the furrier willingly took 
his back, after three years’ wear, at a 
very trifling reduction of price. 
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‘* A sort of fur that is much prized 
in Russia, but not very universally 
worn, perhaps on account of its great 
costliness, is called baranken, and is 
composed of theskins of unborn lambs. 
The mother has to be killed shortly 
before lambing time, when the wool 
of the lamb should be silky, and have 
a silvery lustre. Thus it often 
happens that a great many ewes are 
sacrificed before enough lambskins 
are got together (of sufficiently fine 
quality) to make a fur coat. This 
explains the high price. These skins 
come from Persia, Bucharest, and the 
land of the Calmuck. Formerly they 
were believed to be a vegetable pro- 
duct—the Scythian sheep, as it was 
called, concerning which so many 
fables were current. The Tartars, who 
deal in these skins, still vouch for the 
story, and demand enormous prices on 
account of the scarcity of their growth. 
The legend of this plant is current all 
over Russia. Its origin may be 
traced to Bell Von Antermony, who 
discovered, in the steppes of Astra- 
can, certam dry shrubs, with stems 
eighteen inches high, surmounted by 
a cluster of sharp thorny leaves, in 
whose shade neither plants nor grass 
would grow. WHereupon was founded 
the legend of an animal-plant, with 
seeds like those of a melon, and with 
fruit in the likeness of a lamb, grow- 
ing upon a stem five spans from the 
ground. The. taste of this lamb’s 
flesh was like that of acrab. It was 
fixed firmly to the stem at the navel 
or middle of the belly; it had head, 
eyes, and all the other parts of a 
lamb, and lived until the root had 
consumed all the surrounding grass and 
plants, when it dried up for want of 
nourishment. Wolves and other 
beasts of prey sought it as a great 
delicacy. From its skin were made 
costly turbans, caps, muffs, &c. All 


the writers of travels in Russia during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
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ries relate these fables; even botanists, 
like Reutenfels, Struys, and others. 
Kiampfer and Bruce first discovered, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, that the baranken are the 
skins of nnborn lambs, and were not 
a little surprised to find, at that date, 
the belief in the lamb-plant general 
throughout Russia, a belief which 
even at the present day is not quite 
extinct in some parts of the empire. 
The pretended plant was called Bar- 
anez, (a lamb,) whence the name of 
the fur, baranken.” 

Persons familiar with Mr Shaw’s 
translation of that singular Russian 
novel, The Heretic, will remember the 
effective use there made of the fable 
of the mandrake. These wild legends 
of strange animals appear to have 
formerly been very prevalent in Russia. 
Mr Jerrmann mentions another con- 
cerning a great fish called morff 
or mors. 

* The naturalist Mihow first related 
that this fish was wont to leave the 
Northern Ocean and ascend the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of the 
Arctic, working his way up by dig- 
ging his great teeth into the earth. 
When he reached the top of the 
mountains, he rolled down the other 
side. Of the teeth of this pretended 
fish were made knife and dagger hafts, 
sword hilts, &c., which were sold at 
very high prices to the Turks and 
Tartars. The belief in this fable was 
supported in Russia by writers till 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Negebauer describes the sea-monster 
mors in such a manner that, notwith- 
standing the walk up the mountains, 
there is no difficulty in recognising 
the sea-horse of the icy ocean.” 

We close Mr Jerrmann’s picture- 
book without further comment, but 
with warm commendation of one of 
the most amusing German volumes 
that for some time past has come in 
our way. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE, 





BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Leonarp and Helen settled them- 
selves in two little chambers in a 
small lane. The neighbourhood was 
dull enough — the accommodation 
humble; but their landlady had a 
smile. ‘That was the reason, perhaps, 
why Helen chose the lodgings: a 
smile is not always found on the face 
of a landlady when the lodger is 
poor. And out of their windows 
they caught sight of a green tree, an 
elm, that grew up fair and tall in a 
carpenter’s yard at the rear. That 
tree was like another smile to the 
place. They saw the birds come and 
go to its shelter; and they even heard, 
when a breeze arose, the pleasant 
murmur of its boughs. 

Leonard went the same evening to 
Captain Digby’s old lodgings, but he 
could learn there no intelligence of 
friends or protectors for Helen. The 
people were rude and surly, and 
said that the Captain still owed them 
£1, 17s. The claim, however, seemed 
very disputable, and was stoutly 
denied by Helen. The next morning 
Leonard set off in search of Dr Mor- 
gan. He thought his best plan was to 
inquire the address of the Doctor at 
the nearest chemist’s, and the chem- 
ist civilly looked into the Court Guide, 
and referred him to a house in Bul- 
strode Street, Manchester Square. 
To this street Leonard contrived to 
find his way, much marvelling at the 
meanness of London: Screwstown 
seemed to him the handsomer town 
of the two. 

A shabby man-servant opened the 
door, and Leonard remarked that the 
narrow passage was choked with 
boxes, trunks, and various articles of 
furniture. He was shown into a small 
room, containing a very large round 
table, whereon were sundry works on 
homeopathy, Parry’s Cymbrian Plu- 
tarch, Davies’ Celtic Researches, and a 
Sunday newspaper. An engraved por- 
trait of the illustrious Hahnemann 


occupied the place of honour over the 
chimneypiece. In a few minutes the 
door to an inner room opened, and 
Dr Morgan appeared, and said politely, 
*¢ Come in, sir.” 

The Doctor seated himself at a 
desk, looked hastily at Leonard, and 
then at a great chronometer lying on 
the table. ‘* My time’s short, sir— 
going abroad; and now that I am 
going, patients flock to me. Too 
late. London will repent its apathy. 
Let it!” 

The Doctor paused majestically, 
and, not remarking on Leonard’s 
face the consternation he had anti- 
cipated, he repeated peevishly — 
“Tam going abroad, sir, but I will 
make a synopsis of your case, and 
leave it to my successor. Hum! Hair 
chestnut ; eyes—what colour ? Look 
this way—blue, dark blue. Hem! 
Constitution nervous. What are the 
symptoms? ” 

“Sir,” began Leonard, ‘a little 
girl—” 

Dr Morean, (impatiently.) — 
“Little girl! Never mind the history 
of your sufferings ; stick to the symp- 
toms—stick to the symptoms.” 

LEonarpD. — ** You mistake me, 
Doctor; I have nothing the matter 
with me. A little girl—” 

Dr Morcan.— Girl again! I un- 
derstand ! it is she who is ill. Shall I 
go to her? She must describe her 
own symptoms—I can’t judge from 
your talk. You'll be telling me she 
has consumption, or dyspepsia, or some 
such disease that don’t exist: mere 
allopathic inventions — symptoms, 
sir, symptoms.” 

Lronarp, (forcing his way.) — 
*¢ You attended her poor father, Cap- 
tain Digby, when he was taken ill in 
the coach with you. He is dead, and 
his child is an orphan.” 

Dr Morgan, (fumbling in his 
medical pocket-book.) — ‘* Orphan! 
nothing for orphans, especially if 
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inconsolable, like aconite and chamo- 
milla.” * 

With some difficulty Leonard suc- 
ceeded in bringing Helen to the recol- 
lection of the homceopathist, stating 
how he came in charge of her, and 
why he sought Dr Morgan. 

The Doctor was much moved. 

*¢ But really,” said he after a pause, 
*¢T don’t see how I can help the poor 
child. I know nothing of her relations. 
‘This Lord Les—whatever his name is 
—I know of no lords in London. I 
knew lords, and physicked them too, 
when I was a blundering allopathist. 
There was the Earl of Lansmere—has 
had many a blue pill from me, sinner 
that Iwas. His son was wiser; never 
would take physic. Very clever boy 
was Lord L’Estrange—I don’t know if 
he was as good as he was clever—” 

‘‘ Lord L’Estrange ! —that name 
begins with Les—” 

**Stuff! He’s always abroad—shows 
his sense. I’m going abroad too. 
No development for science in this 
horrid city; full of prejudices, sir, 
-and given up to the most barbarous 
allopathical and phlebotomical pro- 

ensities. Iam going to the land of 
ahnemann, sir,—sold my good-will, 


‘lease, and furniture, and have bought 


in on the Rhine. Natural life there, 
sir—homeopathy needs nature: dine 
at one o'clock, get up at four—tea 
little known, and science appreciated. 
But I forget. Cott! what can I do 
for the orphan?” 

** Well, sir,” said Leonarg rising, 
“Heaven will give me strength to 
support her.” 

The Doctor looked at the young 
man attentively. ‘‘ And yet,” said 
he, in a gentler voice, “‘ you, young 
man, are, by your account, a perfect 
stranger to her, or were so when you 
undertook to bring her to London. 
You have a good heart—always keep 
it. Very healthy thing, sir, a good 
heart—that is, when not carried to 
excess. But you have friends of your 
own in town?” 

LEonarD.—“ Not yet, sir; I hope 
to make them.” - 

Doctor. — * Pless me, you do? 
How ?—I can’t make any.” 
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Leonard coloured and hung his 
head. He longed to say ‘* Authors find 
friends in their readers—I am going to 
be an author.” But he felt that the 
reply would savour of presumption, 
and held his tongue. 

The Doctor continued to examine 
him, and with friendly interest. ‘‘ You 
say you walked up to London—was 
that from choice or economy ? ” 

Lronarp.—“ Both, sir.” 

Docror.—“ Sit down again, and 
let us talk. I can give you a quarter 
of an hour, and I'll see if I can help 
either of you, provided you tell me 
all the symptoms—I mean all the 
particulars.” 

Then, with that peculiar adroitness 
which belongs to experience in the 
medical profession, Dr Morgan, 
who was really an acute and able 
man, proceeded to put his questions, 
and soon extracted from Leonard the 
boy’s history and hopes. But when 
the Doctor, in admiration at a sim- 
plicity which contrasted so evident an 
intelligence, finally asked him his 
name and connections, and Leonard 
told them, the homeopathist actually 
started. ‘* Leonard Fairfield, grand- 
son of my old friend, John Avenel of 
Lansmere! I must shake you by the 
hand. Brought up by Mrs Fairfield!— 
Ah, now I look, strong family like- 
ness—very strong!” 

The tears stood in the Doctor's 
eyes. ‘* Poor Nora!” said he. 

** Nora! Did you know my aunt?” 

“ Your aunt! Ah—ah! yes—yes! 
Poor Nora!—she died almost in these 
arms — so young, so beautiful. I re- 
member it as if yesterday.” 

The Doctor brushed his hand across 
hiseyes, and swallowed aglobule; and, 
before the boy knew what he was about, 
had in his benevolence thrust another 
between Leonard’s quivering lips. 

A knock was heard at the door. 

‘* Ha! that’s my great patient,” 
cried the Doctor, recovering his self- 
possession — ** must see him. A 
chronic case—excellent patient—tic, 
sir, tic. Puzzling and interesting. 
If I could take that tic with me, I 
should ask nothing more from 
Heaven. Call again on Monday; I 
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may have something to tell you then 
as to yourself. The little girl can’t 
stay with you—wrong and nonsensi- 
cal. I will see after her. Leave me 
your address—write it here. I think 
I know a lady who will take charge 
of her. Good-bye. Monday next, 
ten o’clock.” 

With this, the Doctor thrust out 
Leonard, and ushered in his grand 
patient, whom he was very anxious 
to take with him to the banks of the 
Rhine. 

Leonard had now only to discover 
the nobleman whose name had been 
so vaguely uttered by poor Captain 
Digby. He had again recourse to the 
Court Guide; and finding the ad- 
dress of two or three lords the first 
syllable of whose titles seemed similar 
to that repeated to him, and all living 
pretty near to each other, in the 
regions of May Fair, he ascertained his 
way to that quarter, and, exercising 
his mother-wit, inquired at the neigh- 
bouring shops as to the personal 
appearance of these noblemen. Out 
of consideration for his rusticity, he 
got very civil and clear answers; but 
none of the lords in question corre- 
sponded with the description given 
by Helen. One was old, another 
was exceedingly corpulent, a third 
was bedridden —none of them was 
known to keep a great dog. It is 
needless to say that the name of 
L’Estrange (no habitant of London) 
was not in the Court Guide. And 
Dr Morgan’s assertion that that per- 
son was always abroad unluckily 
dismissed from Leonard’s mind the 
name the homeeopathist had so casu- 
ally mentioned. But Helen was not 
disappointed when her young protec- 
tor returned late in the day, and told 
her of his ill success. Poor child! she 
was so pleased in her heart not to be 
separated from her new brother; and 
Leonard was touched to see how she 
had contrived, in his absence, to give 
acertain comfort and cheerful grace 
to the bare room devoted to himself. 
She had arranged his few books and 
papers so neatly, near the window, 
in sight of the one green elm. She 
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had coaxed the smiling landlady out 
of one or two extra articles of furni- 
ture, especially a walnut-tree bureau, 
and some odds and ends of ribbon— 
with which last she had looped up 
the curtains. Even the old rush-bot- 
tom chairs had a strange air of ele- 
gance, from the mode in which they 
were placed. The fairies had given 
sweet Helen the art that adorns 
a home, and brings out a smile from 
the dingiest corner of hut and attic. 

Leonard wondered and praised. He 
kissed his blushing ministrant grate- 
fully, and they sate down in joy to 
their abstemious meal; when sud- 
denly his face was overclouded — 
there shot through him the remem- 
brance of Dr Morgan’s words—* The 
little girl can’t stay with you—wrong 
and nonsensical. I think I knowa 
lady who will take charge of her.” 

‘** Ah,” cried Leonard, sorrowfully, 
‘‘ how could I forget?” And he told 
Helen what grieved him. Helen at: 
first exclaimed that ‘‘ she would not 
go.” Leonard, rejoiced, then began 
to talk as usual of his great prospects ; 
and, hastily finishing his meal, as if 
there were no time to lose, sate down 
at once to his papers. Then Helen 
contemplated him sadly, as he bent 
over his delighted work. And when,. 
lifting his radiant eyes from his MS., 
he exclaimed, ‘* No, no, you shalk 
not go. This must succeed—and we 
shall live together in some pretty 
cottage, where we can see more than 
one tree” — then Helen sighed, and 
did not answer this time, ‘No, I 
will not go.” 

Shortly after she stole from the 
room, and into her own; and there, 
kneeling down, she prayed, and her 
prayer was somewhat this—‘‘ Guard 
me against my own selfish heart : 
may I never be a burden to him who 
has shielded me.” 

Perhaps, as the Creator looks down: 
on this world, whose wondrous beauty 
beams on us more and more, in pro- 
portion as our science would take it 
from poetry into law—perhaps He 
beholds nothing so beautiful as the 
pure heart of a simple loving child. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


_Leonard went ont the next day 
with his precious MSS. He had read 





sufficient of modern literature to know 
the names of the principal London. 
* 
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publishers; and to these he took his 
way with a bold step, though a beat- 
ing heart. ' 

That day he was out longer than 
the last ; and when he returned, and 
came into the little room, Helen 
uttered a cry, for she scarcely recog- 
nised him. There was on his face so 
deep, so silent, and so concentrated a 
despondency. He sate down list- 
lessly, and did not kiss her this time, 
as she stole towards him. He felt so 
humbled. He was a king deposed. 
He take charge of another life! He! 

She coaxed him at last into com- 
municating his day’s chronicle. The 
reader beforehand knows too well 
what it must be, to need detailed 
repetition. Most of the publishers 
had absolutely refused to look at his 
MSS. ; one or two had good-naturedly 
glanced over and returned them at 
once, with a civil word or two of flat 
rejection. One publisher alone—him- 
self a man of letters, and who in 
youth had gone through the same 
bitter process of dis-illusion that now 
awaited the village genius — volun- 
teered some kindly though stern ex- 
planation and counsel to the unhappy 
boy. This gentleman read a portion 
of Leonard’s principal poem with at- 
tention, and even with frank admira- 
tion. He could appreciate the rare 
promise that it manifested. He sym- 
pathised with the boy’s history, and 
even with his hopes; and then he 
said, in bidding him farewell— 

“If I publish this poem for you, 
speaking as a trader, I shall be a con- 
siderable loser. Did I publish all I 
admire, out of sympathy with the 
author, I should be a ruined man. 
But suppose that, impressed as I 
really am with the evidence of no 
common poetic gifts in this MS., 
I publish it, not as a trader, but a 
lover of literature, I shall in reality, 
I fear, render you a great disservice, 
and perhaps unfit your whole life for 
the exertions on which you must rely 
for independence.” 

“How, sir?” cried Leonard.— 
“‘ Not that I would ask you to injure 
yourself for me,” he added, with 
proud tears in his eyes. 

‘““How, my young friend? I will 
explain. There is enough talent in 
these verses to induce very flattering 
=" in some of the literary jour- 
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nals. You will read these, find 
yourself proclaimed a poet, will cry 
‘I am on the road to fame.’ You 
will come to me, ‘And my poem, 
how does it sell?’ I shall point to 
some groaning shelf, and say, ‘ Not 
twenty copies!’ The journals may 
praise, but the public will not buy 
it. ‘ But you will have got a name,’ 
you say. Yes, a name as a poet 
just sufficiently known to make every 
man in practical business disinclined 
to give fair trial to your talents in a 
single department of positive life ;— 
none like to employ poets ;—a name 
that will not put a penny in your 
purse—worse still, that will operate 
as a barrier against every escape into 
the ways whereby men get to fortune. 
But, having once tasted praise, you 
will continue to sigh for it: you will 
perhaps never again get a publisher 
to bring forth a poem, but you will 
hanker round the purlieus of the 
Muses, scribble for periodicals, fall 
at last into a bookseller’s drudge. 
Profits will be so precarious and un- 
certain, that to avoid debt may be 
impossible ; then, you who now seem 
so ingenuous and so proud, will sink 
deeper still into the literary mendi- 
cant—begging, borrowing—” 

“ Never — never — never!” cried 
Leonard, veiling his face with his 
hands. 

‘“‘ Such would have been my career,” 
continued the publisher. ‘* But I luck- 
ily had a rich relative, a trader, 
whose calling I despised as a boy, 
who kindly forgave my folly, bound 
me as an apprentice, and here I am ; 
and now I can afford to write books 
as well as sell them. 

‘“ Young man, you must have re- 
spectable relations—go by their advice 
and counsel ; cling fast to some posi- 
tive calling. Be anything in this 
city rather than poet by profession.” 

** And how, sir, have there ever 
been poets? Had they other call- 
ings?” 

‘Read their biography, and then 
envy them!” 

Leonard was silent a moment ; but, 
lifting his head, answered loud and 
quickly,—‘‘ I have read their bio- 
graphy. True, their lot poverty— 
perhaps hunger. Sir, I envy them!” 

‘* Poverty and hunger are small 
evils,” answered the bookseller, with 
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a grave kind smile. ‘‘‘There are worse, 
—debt and degradation, and—despair.” 
‘* No, sir, no—you exaggerate ; 
these last are not the lot of all poets.” 
** Right, for most of our greatest 
poets had some private means of their 


own. And for others, why, all who 
have put into a lottery have not 
drawn blanks. But who could advise 
another man to set his whole hope of 
fortune on the chance of a prize in 
a lottery? And such a lottery!” 
groaned the publisher, glancing to- 
wards sheets and reams of dead au- 
thors lying like lead upon his shelves. 

Leonard clutched his MSS. to his 
heart, and hurried away. 

‘““ Yes,” he muttered, as Helen 
clung to him and tried to console— 
‘¢ yes, you were right: London is very 
vast, very strong, and very cruel,” 
and his head sank lower and lower 
yet upon his bosom. 

The door was flung widely open, 
and in, unannounced, walked Dr 
Morgan. 

The child turned to him, and at the 
sight of his face she remembered her 
father; and the tears that, for 
Leonard’s sake, she had been trying 
to suppress, found way. 

The good Doctor soon gained all 
the confidence of these two young 
hearts. And after listening to 
Leonard’s story of his paradise lost in 
a day, he patted him on the shoulder 
and said, ‘* Well, you will call on me 
on Monday, and we will see. Mean- 
while, borrow these of me,”—and he 
tried to slip three sovereigns into the 
boy’s hand. Leonard was indignant. 
The bookseller’s warning flashed on 
him. Mendicancy! Oh no, he had not 
yet come to that! He was almost rude 
and savage in his rejection ; and the 
Doctor did not like him the less for it. 

‘“ You are an obstinate mule,” 
said the homeopathist, reluctantly 
putting up his sovereigns. ‘' Will 
you work at something practical and 
prosy, and let the poetry rest awhile?” 

“Yes,” said Leonard doggedly, 
“T will work.” 

“Very well, then. I know an 
honest bookseller, and he shall give 
you some employment ; and mean- 
while, at all events, you will be 
among books, and that will be some 
comfort.” 

Leonard’s eyes brightened—‘' A 
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great comfort, sir.” He pressed the 
hand he had before put aside to his 
grateful heart. 

‘* But,” resumed the Doctor seri- 
ously, ‘** you really feel a strong pre- 
disposition to make verses ?” 

“TI did, sir.” 

‘Very bad symptom indeed, and 
must be stopped before a relapse! 
Here, I have cured three prophets and 
ten poets with this novel specific.” 

While thus speaking he had got out 
his book and a globule. ‘* Agaricus 
muscarius dissolved in a tumbler of 
distilled water — tea-spoonful when- 
ever the fit comes on. Sir, it would 
have cured Milton himself. 

‘¢ And now for you, my child,” turn- 
ing to Helen—* I have found a lady 
who will be very kind to you. Nota 
menial situation. She wants some one 
to read to her, and tend on her—sheis 
old and has no children. She wants a 
companion, and prefers a girl of your 
age to one older. Will this suit you?” 

Leonard walked away. 

Helen got close to the Doctor’s ear, 
and whispered, ‘* No, I cannot leave 
him now—he is so sad.” 

** Cott!” grunted the Doctor, * you 
two must have been reading Paul and 

Virginia. If I could but stay in Eng- 
land, I would try what c¢gnatia would 
do in this case—interesting experi- 
ment! Listen to me—little girl; and 
go out of the room, you, sir.” 

Leonard, averting his face, obeyed. 
Helen made an involuntary step after 
him—the Doctor detained and drew 
her on his knee. 

“* What’s your Christian name ?—I 
forget.” 

** Helen.” 

** Helen, listen. In a year or two 
you will be a young woman, and it 
would be very wrong then to live 
alone with that young man. Mean- 
while, you have no right to cripple all 
his energies. He must not have you 
leaning on his right arm—you would 

weigh it down. I am going away, 
and when I am gone there will be no 
one to help you, if you reject the 
friend I offer you. Do as I tell you, 
for a little girl so peculiarly suscepti- 
ble (a thorough pulsatilla constitution) 
cannot be obstinate and egotistical.” 

‘‘Let me see him cared for and 
happy, sir,” said she firmly, ‘ and I 
will go where you wish.” 
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‘‘ He shall be so; and to-morrow, 
while he is out, I will come and fetch 
you. Nothing so painful as leave-tak- 
ing — shakes the nervous system, 
and is a mere waste of the animal 
economy.” 

Helen sobbed aloud ; then, writhing 
from the Doctor, she exclaimed, ‘* But 
he may know where lam? We may 
see each other sometimes? Ah, sir, 
it was at my father’s grave that we 





[Aug. 
first met, and I think Heaven sent 
him to me. Do not part us for ever.” 

I should have a heart of stone if I 
did,” cried the Doctor vehemently, 
‘* and Miss Starke shall let him come 
and visit you once a-week. [I'll give 
her something to make her. She is 
naturally indifferent to others. I will 
alter her whole constitution, and melt 
her into sympathy—with rhododen- 
dron and arsenic !” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Before he-went, the Doctor wrote 
a line to Mr Prickett, bookseller, 
Holborn, and told Leonard to take 
it, the next morning, as addressed. 
“‘T will call on Prickett myself to- 
night, and prepare him for your 
visit. But I hope and trust you 
will only have to stay there a few 
days.” 

He then turned the conversation, to 
communicate his plans for Helen. 
Miss Starke lived at Highgate—a 
worthy woman, stiff and prim, as 
old maids sometimes are. But just 
the place for a little girl like Helen, 
and Leonard should certainly be 
allowed to call and see her. 

Leonard listened and made no op- 
position ;—now that his day-dream 
was dispelled, he had no right to 
pretend to be Helen’s protector. He 
could have bade her share his wealth 


and his fame; his penury and his 
drudgery—no. 

It was a very sorrowful evening— 
that between the adventurer and the 
child. They sate up late, till their 
candle had burned down to the socket; 
neither did they talk much; but his 
hand clasped hers all the time, and 
her head pillowed itself on his 
shoulder. I fear, when they parted, it 
was not for sleep. 

And when Leonard went forth the 
next morning, Helen stood at the 
street door, watching him depart— 
slowly, slowly. No doubt, in that 
humble lane there were many sad 
hearts ; but no heart so heavy as that 
of the still quiet child, when the form 
she had watched was to be seen no 
more, and, still standing on the deso- 
late threshold, she gazed into space— 
and all was vacant. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr Prickett was a believer in home- 
opathy, and declared, to the indigna- 
tion of all the apothecaries round 
Holborn, that he had been cured of a 
chronic rheumatism by Dr Morgan. 
The good Doctor had, as he promised, 
seen Mr Prickett when he left 
Leonard, and asked him as a favour 
to find some light occupation for the 
boy, that would serve as an excuse 
for a modest weekly salary. ‘It 
will not be for long,” said the Doctor ; 
“his relations are respectable and 
well off. I will write to his grand- 
parents, and in a few days I hope to 
relieve you of the charge. Of course, 
if you don’t want him, I will repay 
what he costs meanwhile.” 

Mr Prickett, thus prepared for 


Leonard, received him very gra- 
ciously, and, after a few questions, 
said Leonard was just the person he 
wanted to assist him in cataloguing his 
books, and offered him most hand- 
somely £1 a-week for the task. 
Plunged at once into a world of 
books vaster than he had ever before 
won admission to, that old divine 
dream of knowledge, out of which 
poetry had sprung, returned to the 
village student at the very sight of 
the venerable volumes. The collec- 
tion of Mr Prickett was, however, in 
reality by no means large; but it 
comprised not only the ordinary 
standard works, but several curious 
and rare ones. And Leonard paused 


in making the catalogue, and took 
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many a hasty snatch of the con- 
tents of each tome, as it passed 
through his hands. The bookseller, 
who was an enthusiast for old books, 
was pleased to see a kindred feeling 
(which his shop-boy had never ex- 
hibited) in his new assistant; and 
he talked about rare editions and 
scarce copies, and initiated Leonard 
into many of the mysteries of the 
bibliographist. 

Nothing could be more dark and 
dingy than the shop. There was a 
booth outside, containing cheap books 
and odd volumes, round which there 
was always an attentive group; 
— a gas-lamp burned night and 

ay. 
But time passed quickly to Leonard. 
He missed not the green fields, he 
forgot his disappointments, he ceased 
to remember even Helen. O strange 
passion of knowledge! nothing like 
thee for strength and devotion. 

Mr Prickett was a bachelor, and 
asked Leonard to dine with him on a 
coldshoulderof mutton. During dinner 
the shop-boy kept the shop, and Mr 
Prickett was really pleasant as well 
as loquacious. He took a liking to 
Leonard—and Leonard told him his 
adventures with the publishers, at 
which Mr Prickett rubbed his hands 
and laughed as at a capital joke. 
“Oh give up poetry, and stick toa 
shop,” cried he; ‘‘and, to cure you 
for ever of the mad whim to be an 
author, I'll just lend you the Life and 
Works of Chatterton. You may take 
it home with you and read before you 
go to bed. You'll come back quite a 
new man to-morrow.” 

Not till night, when the shop was 
closed, did Leonard return to his 
lodging. And when he entered the 
room, he was struck to the soul by the 
silence, by the void. Helen was 
gone! 

There was a rose-tree in its pot on 
the table at which he wrote, and by 
it a scrap of paper, on which was 
written— 


“ Dear, dear Brother Leonard, 
God bless you. I will let you know 
when we can meet again. ‘Take care 
of this rose, Brother, and don’t forget 
poor HELEN.” 


Over the word “ furget” there was 
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a big round blistered spot that nearly 
effaced the word. 

Leonard leant his face on his hands, 
and for the first time in his life he felt 
what solitude really is. He could not 
stay longinthe room. He walked out 
again, and wandered objectless to and 
fro the streets. He passed that stiller 
and humbler neighbourhood, he mixed 
with the throng that swarmed in the 
more populous thoroughfares. Hun- 
dreds and thousands passed him by, 
and still—still such solitude. 

He came back, lighted his candle, 
and resolutely drew forth the ‘ Chat- 
terton’ which the bookseller had lent 
him. It was an old edition in one 
thick volume. It had evidently be- 
longed to some contemporary of the 
Poet’s—apparently an inhabitant of 
Bristol—some one who had gathered 
up many anecdotes respecting Chat- 
terton’s habits, and who appeared 
even to have seen him, nay, been in 
his company; for the book was 
interleaved, and the leaves covered 
with notes and remarks in a stiff 
clear hand —all evincing personal 
knowledge of the mournful immortal 
dead. At first, Leonard read with 
an effort; then the strange and fierce 
spell of that dread life seized upon 
him—seized with pain, and gloom, 
and terror—this boy dying by his 
own hand, about the age Leonard 
had attained himself. This wonder- 
ous boy, of a genius beyond all com- 
parison—the greatest that ever yet 
was developed and extinguished at 
the age of eighteen—self-taught— 
self-struggling—self-immolated. No- 
thing in literature like that life and 
that death ! 

With intense interest Leonard per- 
used the tale of the brilliant impos- 
ture, which had been so harshly and 
so absurdly construed into the crime: 
of a forgery, and which was (if not 
wholly innocent) so akin to the 
literary devices always in other cases 
viewed with indulgence, and exhibit- 
ing, in this, intellectual qualities iw 
themselves so amazing—such pa- 
tience, such forethought, such labour, 
such courage, such ingenuity—the 
qualities that, well directed, make 
men great, not only in books, but 
action. And, turning from the his- 
tory of the imposture to the poems 
themselves, the young reader bent 
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before their beauty, literally awed and 


breathless. How had this strange 
Bristol boy tamed and mastered 
his rude and motley materials into a 
music that comprehended every tune. 
and key, from the simplest to the 
sublimest ? He turned back to the 
biography—he read on—he saw the 
proud, daring, mournful spirit, alone 
in the Great City like himself. He 
followed its dismal career, he saw it 
falling with bruised and soiled wings 
into the mire. He turned again to the 
later works, wrung forth as tasks for 
bread, —the satires without moral 
grandeur, the politics without honest 
faith. He shuddered and sickened as 
he read. True, even here his poet 
mind appreciated (what perhaps only 
poets can) the divine fire that burned 
fitfully through that meaner and 


[ Aug. 
more sordid fuel—he still traced in 
those crude, hasty, bitter offerings to 
dire Necessity, the hand of the young 
giant who had built up the stately 
verse of Rowley. But, alas! how 
different from that ‘‘ mighty line.” 
How all serenity and joy had fled 
from these later exercises of art 
degraded into journey-work. Then 
rapidly came on the catastroplie— 
the closed doors—the poison—the 
suicide—the manuscripts torn by the 
hands of despairing wrath, and 
strewed round the corpse upon the 
funeral floors. It was terrible! The 
spectre of the Titan boy, (as de- 
scribed in the notes written on the 
margin,) with his haughty brow, 
his cynic smile, his lustrous eyes, 
haunted all the night the baffled and 
solitary child of song. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


It will often happen that what ought 
to turn the human mind from some 
peculiar tendency produces the oppo- 
site effect. One would think that the 
perusal in the newspaper of some 
crime and capital punishment would 
warn away all who had ever medi- 
tated the crime, or dreaded the 
chance of detection. Yet it is well 
known to us that many a criminal is 
made by pondering over the fate of 
some predecessor in guilt. There isa 
fascination in the Dark and Forbidden, 
which, strange to say, is only lost in 
fiction. No man is more inclined to 
murder his nephews, or stifle his wife, 
after reading Richard the Third or 
Othello. It is the reality that is 
necessary to constitute the danger of 
contagion. Now, it was this reality 
in the fate, and life, and crowning 
suicide of Chatterton, that forced itself 
upon Leonard’s thoughts, and sate 
there like a visible evil thing, gather- 
ing evil like cloud around it. There 
was much in the dead poet’s character, 
his trials, and his doom, that stood out 


to Leonard like a bold and colossal 
shadow of himself and his fate. Alas! 
the bookseller, in one respect, had 
said truly. Leonard came back to him 
the next day a new man; and it 
seemed even to himself as if he had 
lost a good angel in losing Helen. 
** Oh that she had been’ by my side,” 
thought he. ‘* Oh that I could have 
felt the touch of her confiding hand— 
that, looking up from the scathed and 
dreary ruin of this life, that had sub- 
limely lifted itself from the plain, and 
sought to tower aloft from a deluge, 
her mild look had spoken to me of 
innocent, humble, unaspiring child- 
hood! Ah! If indeed I were still 
necessary to her—still the sole guar- 
dian and protector—then could I say 
to myself, ‘Thou must not despair 
and die! Thou hast her to live and 
to strive for. But no, no! Only 
this vast and terrible London—the 
solitude of the dreary garret, and 
those lustrous eyes glaring alike 
through the throng and through the 
solitude.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the following Monday, Dr Mor- 
gan’s shabby man-servant opened the 
door to a young man in whom he did 
not at first remember a former visitor. 


A few days before, embrowned with 
healthful travel—serene light in his 
eye, simple trust in his careless lip— 
Leonard Fairfield had stood at that 
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threshold. Now again he stood there, 
pale and haggard, with a cheek already 
hollowed into those deep anxious lines 
that speak of working thoughts and 
sleepless nights; and a settled sullen 
gloom resting heavily on his whole 
aspect. 

‘“* IT call by appointment,” said the 
boy testily, as the servant stood ir- 
resolute. The man gave way. ‘* Mas- 
ter is just called out to a patient: 
please to wait, sir;” and he showed 
him into the little parlour. In a few 
moments two other patients were ad- 
mitted. These were women, and they 
began talking very loud. They dis- 
turbed Leonard’s unsocial thoughts. 
He saw that the door into the Doctor’s 
receiving-room was half open, and, 
ignorant of the etiquette which holds 
such penetralia as sacred, he walked 
in to escape from the gossips. He 
threw himself into the Doctor’s own 
well-worn chair, and muttered to him- 
self, ‘* Why did he tell me to come ?— 
What new can he think of for me? 
And if a favour, should I take it? He 
has given me the means of bread by 
work: that is all I have a right to 
ask from him, from any man—all I 
should accept.” 

While thus soliloquising, his eye 
fell on a letter lying open on the 
table. He started. He recognised 
the handwriting —the same as the 
letter which had inclosed £50 to 
his mother—the letter of his grand- 
parents. He saw his own name: he 
saw something more — words that 
made his heart stand still, and his 
blood seem like ice in his veins. As 
he thus stood aghast, a hand was laid 
on the letter, and a voice, in an angry 
growl, muttered, ‘‘ How dare you 
come into my room, and pe reading 
my letters? Er—r—r!” 

Leonard placed his own hand on the 
Doctor’s firmly, and said in a fierce 
tone, ** This letter relates to me— 
belongs to me—crushes me. I have 
seen enough to know that. I demand 
to read all—learn all.” 

The Doctor looked round, and see- 
ing the door into the waiting-room 
still open, kicked it to with his foot, and 
then said, under his breath, ‘* What 
have you read? ‘Tell me the truth.” 

** Two lines only, and I am called— 
I am called”—Leonard’s frame shook 
from head to foot, and the veins on 
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his forehead swelled like cords. He 
could not complete the sentence. It 
seemed as if an ocean was rolling up 
through his brain, and roaring in his 
ears. The Doctor saw, at a glance, 
that there was physical danger in his 
state, and hastily and soothingly an- 
swered,—‘ Sit down, sit down—calm 
yourself—you shall know all—read all 
— drink this water ;” and he poured 
into a tumbler of the pure liquid a 
drop or two from a tiny phial. 

Leonard obeyed mechanically, for 
indeed he was no longer able to stand. 
He closed his eyes, and for a minute 
or two life seemed to pass from him ; 
then he recovered, and saw the good 
Doctor’s gaze fixed on him with great 
compassion. He silently stretched 
forth his hand towards the letter. 
‘* Wait a few moments,” said the phy- 
sician judiciously, ‘‘and hear me mean- 
while. Itis very unfortunate you should 
have seen a letter never meant for your 
eye, and containing allusions to a secret 
you were never to have known. But, 
if I tell you more, will you promise me, 
on your word of honour, that you will 
hold the confidence sacred from Mrs 
Fairfield, the Avenels—from all? I 
myself am pledged to conceal a secret, 
vhich I can only share with you on 
the same condition.” 

‘“ There is nothing,” announced 
Leonard indistinctly, and with a bitter 
smile on his lip,—‘* nothing, it seems, 
that I should be proud to boast of. 
Yes, I promise—the letter, the let- 
ter!” . 

The Doctor placed it in Leonard’s 
right hand, and quietly slipped to the 
wrist of the left his forefinger and 
thumb, as physicians are said to do 
when a victim is stretched on the 
rack. ‘Pulse decreasing,” he mut- 
tered; ‘wonderful thing, Aconite!” 
Meanwhile Leonard read as follows, 
faults in spelling and all :— 


“ Dr MorGan. 

““Sir,—I received your favur 
duly, and am glad to hear that the 
pore boy is safe and Well. But he 
has been behaving ill, and ungrateful 
to my good son Richard, who is a 
credit to the whole Famuly, and has 
made himself a Gentleman, and Was 
very kind and good to the boy, not 
knowing who and What he is—God 
forbid! I don’t want never to see 
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him again—the boy. Pore John was 
ill and Restless for days afterwards. 
John is a pore cretur now, and has 
had paralytiks. And he Talked of 
nothing but Nora—the boy’s eyes 
were so like his Mother’s. I cannot, 
cannot see the Child of Shame. He 
can’t cum here—for our Lord’s sake, 
sir, don’t ask it—he can’t, so Respect- 
able as we’ve always been! —and 
such disgrace! Base born — base 
born. Keep him where he is, bind 
him prentis, I'll pay anything for 
That. Yousays, sir, he’s clever, and 
quick at learning; so did Parson 
Dale, and wanted him to go to Collidge 
and make a Figur—then all would 
cum out. It would be my death, sir; 
I could not sleep in my grave, sir. 
Nora that we were all so proud of. 
Sinful creturs that we are! WNora’s 
good name that we’ve saved now, 
gone, gone. And Richard, who is 
so grand, and who was so fond of 
pore, pore Nora! He would not hold 
up his Head again. Don’t let him 
make a Figur in the world—let him be 
a tradesman, as we were afore him— 
any trade he Takes to—and not cross 
us no more while he lives. Then I 
shall pray for him, and wish him 
happy. And have not we had enuff 
of bringing up children to be above 
their birth? Nora, that I used to 
say was like the first lady o’ the land 
—oh, but we were rightly punished ! 
So now, sir, I leave all to you, and 
will Pay all you want for the boy. 
And be Sure that the secret’s kep. 
For we have never heard from the 
father, and, at leest, no one knows 
that Nora has a living son but I and 
my daughter Jane, and Parson Dale 
and you—and you Two are good 
Gentlemen—and Jane will keep her 
word, and I am old, and shall be in 
my grave Soon, but I hope it won’t be 
‘while pore John needs me. What 
could he do without me? And if 
that got wind, it would kill me straght, 
sir. Pore John is a helpless cretur, 
God bliss him. So no more from 
your servant in all dooty, 
**M. AVENEL.” 


Leonard laid down this letter very 
calmly, and, except by a slight heaving 
at his breast, and a deathlike white- 
ness of his lips, the emotions he felt 
were undetected. And it is a proof 
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how much exquisite goodness there 
was in his heart that the first words 
he spoke were, ‘** Thank Heaven!” 

The Doctor did not expect that 
thanksgiving, and he was so startled 
that he exclaimed, ** For what?” 

“*T have nothing to pity or excuse 
in the woman I knew and honoured 
as a mother. I am not her son— 
her—” 

He stopped short. 

** No; but don’t be hard on your 
true mother—poor Nora!” 

Leonard staggered, and then burst 
into a sudden paroxysm of tears. 

‘* Oh, my own mother !—my dead 
mother! ‘Thou for whom I felt so 
mysterious a love—thou, from whom 
I took this poet soul—pardon me, 
pardon me! Hard on thee! Would 
that thou wert living yet, that I 
might comfort thee! What thou 
must have suffered!” 

These words were sobbed forth in 
broken gasps from the depth of his 
heart. Then he caught up the 
letter again, and his thoughts were 
changed as his eyes fell upon the 
writer’s shame and fear, as it were, 
of his very existence. All his native 
haughtiness returned to him. His 
crest rose, his tears dried. ‘ Tell 
her,” he said, with a stern unfaltering 
voice—“ tell Mrs Avenel that she is. 
obeyed—that I will never seek her 
roof, never cross her path, never 
disgrace her wealthy son. But tell 
her, also, that I will choose my own 
way in life—that I will not take from 
her a bribe for concealment. Tell 
her that Iam nameless, and will yet 
make a name.” 

A name! Was this but an idle 
boast, or was it one of those flashes: 
of conviction which are never belied, 
lighting up our fature for one lurid 
instant, and then fading into dark- 
ness ? 

**T do not doubt it, my prave poy,” 
said Dr Morgan, growing exceedingly 
Welsh in his excitement; ‘ and 
perhaps you may find a father, 
who—” 

‘* Father—who is he—-what is he? 
He lives, then! But he has deserted 
me—he must have betrayed her! I 
need him not. The law gives me no 
father.” 

The last words were said with a 
return of bitter anguish; then, in a 
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calmer tone, he resumed, ‘‘ But I 
should know who he is—as another 
one whose path I may not cross.” 

Dr Morgan looked embarrassed, 
and paused in deliberation. ‘* Nay,” 
said he at length, ‘‘as you know so 
much, it is surely best that you should 
know all.” e 

The Doctor then proceeded to de- 
tail, with some circumlocution, what 
we will here repeat from his account 
more succinctly. 

Nora Avenel, while yet very young, 
left her native village, or rather the 
house of Lady Lansmere, by whom 
she had been educated and brought 
up, in order to accept the place of 
governess or companion in London. 
One evening she suddenly presented 
herself at her father’s house, and at 
the first sight of her mother’s face she 
felldown insensible. She was carried 
to bed. Dr Morgan (then the chief 
medical practitioner of the town) was 
sent for. That night Leonard came 
into the world, and his mother died. 
She never recovered her senses, never 
spoke intelligibly from the time she 
entered the house. ‘And never, 
therefore, named your father,” said 
Dr Morgan. ‘We knew not who 
he was.” 

** And how,” cried Leonard, fiercely 
—‘how have they dared to slander 
this dead mother? How knew they 
that I—was—was—was not the child 
of wedlock?” 

“There was no wedding-ring on 
Nora’s finger — never any rumour of 
her marriage—her strange and sud- 
den appearance at her father’s house 
—her emotions on entrance, so un- 
like those natural to a wife returning 
to a parent’s home: these are all the 
evidence against her. But Mr Avenel 
deemed them strong, and so did I. 
You have a right to think we judged 
too harshly—perhaps we did.” 

‘“‘ And no inquires were ever made?” 
said Leonard mournfully, and after 
long silence—‘‘ no inquiries to learn 
who was the father of the motherless 
child?” 

“Inquiries! — Mrs Avenel would 
have died first. Your grandmother’s 
nature is very rigid. Had she come 
from princes, from Cadwallader him- 
self,” said the Welshman, “she could 
not more have shrunk from the thought 
of dishonour. Even over her dead 
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child, the child she had loved the best, 
she thought but how to save that 
child’s uame and memory from suspi- 
cion. There was luckily no servant 
in the house, only Mark Fairfield and 
his wife (Nora’s sister): they had 
arrived the same day on a visit. 

‘¢Mrs Fairfield was nursing her own 
infant, two or three months old; she 
took charge of you; Nora was buried, 
and the secret kept. None out of the 
family knew of it, but myself and the 
curate of the town—Mr Dale. The 
day after your birth, Mrs Fairfield, to 
prevent discovery, moved to a village 
at some distance. There her child 
died; and when she returned to 
Hazeldean, where her husband was 
settled, you passed as the son she had 
lost. Mark, I know, was as a father 
to you, for he had loved Nora: they 
had been children together.” 

‘*¢ And she came to London—Lon- 
don is strong and cruel,” muttered 
Leonard. ‘She was friendless and 
deceived. I see all—I desire to know 
no more. This father, he must in- 
deed have been like those whom I 
have read of in books. To love, to 
wrong her—that I can conceive; but 
then to leave, to abandon ; no visit to 
her grave—no remorse—no search 
for his own child. Well, well; Mrs 
Avenel was right. Let us think of 
him no more.” 

The man-servant knocked at the 
door, and then put in his head. ‘‘ Sir, 
the ladies are getting very impatient, 
and say they'll go.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said Leonard, with a strange 
calm return to the things about him, 
“‘T ask your pardon for taking up 
your time so long. I go now. I will 
never mention to my moth—I mean 
to Mrs Fairfield—what I have learned, 
nor to any one. I will work my 
way somehow. If Mr Prickett will 


keep me, I will stay with him at - 


present ; but I repeat, I cannot take 
Mrs Avenel’s money and be bound 
apprentice. Sir, you have been good 
and patient with me— Heaven re- 
ward you.” 

The Doctor was too moved. to an- 
swer. He wrung Leonard’s hand, 
and in another minute the door closed 
npon the nameless boy. He stood 
alone in the streets of London; and 
the sun flashed on him, red and még 
nacing, like the eye of a foe! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Leonard did not appear at the shop 
of Mr Prickett that day. Needless 
it is to say where he wandered—what 
he suffered — what thought — what 
felt. All within was storm. Late at 
night he returned to his solitary lodg- 
ing. On his table, neglected since 
the morning, was Helen’s rose-tree. 
It looked parched and fading. His 
heart smote him: he watered the 
poor plant—perhaps with his tears. 

Meanwhile Dr Morgan, after some 
debate with himself whether or not to 
apprise Mrs Avenel of Leonard’s dis- 
covery and message, resolved to 
spare her an uneasiness and alarm 
that might be dangerous to her health, 
and unnecessary in itself. He replied 
shortly, that she need not fear Leo- 
nard’s coming to her house—that he 
was disinclined to bind himself an 
apprentice, but that he was provided 
for at present; and in a few weeks, 
when Dr Morgan heard more of him 
through the tradesman by whom he 
was employed, the Doctor would 
write to her from Germany. He then 
went to Mr Prickett’s—told the will- 
ing bookseller to keep the young man 
for the present—to be kind to him, 


watch over his habits and conduct, - 


and report to the Doctor in his new 
home, on the Rhine, what avocation 
he thought Leonard would be best 
suited for, and most inclined to adopt. 
The charitable Welshman divided 
with the bookseller the salary given 
to Leonard, and left a quarter of his 
moiety in advance. Itis true that he 
knew he should be repaid on applying 
to Mrs Avenel; but, being a man of 
independent spirit himself, he so sym- 
pathised with Leonard’s present feel- 
ings, that he felt as if he should degrade 
the boy did he maintain him, even 
secretly, out of Mrs Avenel’s money 
—money intended not to raise, but 
keep him down in life. At the worst, 
it was a sum the Doctor could afford, 
and he had brought the boy into the 
world. 

Having thus, as he thought, safely 
provided for his two young charges, 
Helen and Leonard, the Doctor then 
gave himself up to his final prepara- 
tions for departure. He left a short 


note for Leonard with Mr Prickett, 
containing some brief advice, some 
kind cheering; a postscript to the 
effecé that he had not communicated 
to Mrs Avenel the information Leo- 
nard had acquired, and that it were 
best to leave her in that ignorance ; 
and six small powders to be dissolved 
in water, and a tea-spoonful every 
fourth hour—‘ Sovereign against rage 
and sombre thoughts,” wrote the 
Doctor. 

By the evening of the next day Dr 
Morgan, accompanied by his pet 
patient with the chroni¢ tic, whom he 
had talked into exile, was on the 
steamboat on his way to Ostend. 

Leonard resumed his life at Mr 
Prickett’s; but the change in him 
did not escape the bookseller. All 
his ingenuous simplicity had de- 
serted him. He was very distant, and 
very taciturn; he seemed to have 
grown much older. I shall not 
attempt to analyse metaphysically 
this change. By the help of such 
words as Leonard may himself occa- 
sionally let fall, the reader will dive 
into the boy’s heart, and see how 
there the change had worked, and is 
working still, The happy dreamy 
peasant-genius, gazing on Glory with 
inebriate, undazzled eyes, is no more. 
It is a man, suddenly cut off from the 
old household holy ties—conscious of 
great powers, and confronted on all 
sides by barriers of iron—alone with 
hard Reality, and scornful London; and 
if he catches a glimpse of the lost Heli- 
con, he sees, where he saw the Muse, 
a pale melancholy spirit veiling its 
face in shame—the ghost of the 
mournful mother, whose child has no 
name, not even the humblest, among 
the family of men. 

On the second evening after Dr 
Morgan’s departure, as Leonard was 
just about to leave the shop, a cus- 
tomer stepped in with a book in his 
hand which he had snatched from the 
shop-boy, ‘who was removing the 
volumes for the night from the booth 
without. 

“Mr Prickett, Mr Prickett!” 
said the customer, ‘“‘I am ashamed 
of you. You presume to put upon 
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this work, in two volumes, the sum 
of eight shillings.”. 

Mr Prickett stepped forth from the 
Cimmerian gloom of some recess, and 
cried, ‘‘ What! Mr Burley, is that 
you? But for your voice, I should 
not have known you.” 

‘¢ Man is like a book, Mr Prickett ; 
the commonalty only look to his 
binding. Iam better bound, it is very 
true.” 

Leonard glanced towards the 
speaker, who now stood under the 
gas-lamp, and thought he recognised 
his face. He looked again, Yes; it 
was the perch-fisher whom he had 
met on the banks of the Brent, and 
who had warned him of the lost fish 
and the broken line. 

Mr Bur trey, (continuing. )—‘ But 
the ‘ Art of Thinking !’—you charge 
eight shillings for the ‘ Art of Think- 
ing.’” 

Mr Prickxerr.— ‘“‘ Cheap enough, 
' Mr Burley. A very clean copy.” 

Mr Boriey.—‘ Usurer! I sold it 
to you for three shillings. It is more 
than 150 per cent you propose to gain 
from my ‘ Art of Thinking.’” 

Mr Prickett, (stuttering and 
taken aback.)—*t You sold it to me! 
Ah, now Iremember. But it was more 
than three shiillingsI gave. You forget 
—two glasses of brandy and water.” 

Mr Buriey.— Hospitality, sir, 
is not to be priced. If you sell your 
hospitality, you are not worthy to 
possess my ‘Art of Thinking.’ I 
resume it. There are three shillings, 
and a shilling more for interest. No: 
on second thoughts, instead of that 
shilling, I will return your hospitality ; 
and the first time you come my way 
you shall have two glasses of brandy 
and water.” 

Mr Prickett did not look pleased, 
but he made no objection; and Mr 
Burley put the book into his pocket, 
and turned to examine the shelves. 
He bought an old jest-book, a stray 
volume of the Comedies of Destouches 
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—paid for them—put them also into 
his pocket, and was sauntering out, 
when he perceived Leonard, who was 
now standing at the doorway. 

““ Hem! who is that?” he asked, 


. Whispering Mr Prickett. 


‘“*A young assistant of mine, and 
very clever.” 

Mr Burley scanned Leonard from 
top to toe. 

‘“*We have met before, sir. But 
you look as if you had returned to the 
Brent, and been fishing for my 
perch.” 

‘* Possibly, sir,” answered Leonard. 
“* But my line is tough, and is not yet 
broken, though the fish drags it 
amongst the weeds, and buries itself 
in the mud.” 

He lifted his hat, bowed slightly, 
and walked on. 

‘* He is clever,” said Mr Burley to 
the bookseller: ‘* he “understands 
allegory.” 

Mr Pricxetr.—‘ Poor youth ! 
He came to town with the idea of 
turning author: you know what that 
is, Mr Burley.” 

Mr Bur.ey, (with an air of superb 
dignity.) — ‘‘ Bibliopole, yes! An 
author is a being between gods and 
men, who ought to be lodged in a 
palace, and entertained at the public 
charge upon Ortolans and Tokay. 
He should be kept lapped in down, 
and curtained with silken awnings 
from the cares of life—have nothing 
to do but to write books upon tables 
of cedar, and fish for perch from a 
gilded galley. And that’s what will 
come to pass when the ages lose their 
barbarism, and know their benefac- 
tors. Meanwhile, sir, I invite you to 
my rooms, and will regale you upon 
brandy and water as long as I can 


pay for it; and when I cannot, you 


shall regale me.” 

Mr Prickett muttered, ‘‘ A very 
bad bargain, indeed,” as Mr Burley, 
with his chin in the air, stepped 
into the street. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


At first, Leonard had always re- 
turned home through the crowded 
thoroughfares—the contact of num- 
bers had animated his spirits. But the 
last two days, since his discovery of 


his birth, he had taken his way down 
the comparatively unpeopled path of 
the New Road. 

He had just gained that part of this 
outskirt in which the statuaries and 
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tomb-makers exhibit their gloomy 
wares—furniture alike for gardens 
and for graves—and, pausing, con- 
templated a column, on which was 
placed an urn half covered with a 
funeral mantle, when his shoulder 
was lightly tapped, and, turning 
quickly, he saw Mr Burley standing 
behind him. 

“« Excuse me, sir, but you under- 
stand perch-fishing; and since we 
find ourselves on the same road, I 
should like to be better acquainted 
with you. I hear you once wished to 
be an author. I am one.” 

Leonard had never before, to his 
knowledge, seen an author, and a 
mournful smile passed his lips as he 
surveyed the perch-fisher. 

Mr Burley was indeed very dif- 
ferently attired since the first inter- 
view by the brooklet. He looked 
much less like an author—but more 
perhaps like a perch-fisher. He had 
a new white hat, stuck on one side of 
his head—a new green overcoat—new 
grey trousers, and new boots. In his 
hand was a whalebone stick, with a 
silver handle. Nothing could be 
more vagrant, devil-me-carish, and, 
to use a slang word, tigrish, than 
his whole air. Yet, vulgar as was 
his costume, he did not himself seem 
vulgar, but rather eccentric—lawless 
—something out of the pale of con- 
vention. His face looked more pale 
and more puffed than before, the tip 
of his nose redder; but the spark in 
his eye was of livelier light, and 
there was self-enjoyment in the cor- 
ners of his sensual humorous lip. 

‘*¢ You are an author, sir,” repeated 
Leonard. ‘* Well. And what is 
your report of the calling? Yonder 
column props an urn. The column 
is tall, and the urn is graceful. But 
it looks out of place by the roadside : 
what say you?” 

Mr Buriey.—“ It would look 
better in the churchyard.” 

Lreonarv.—“ So I was thinking. 
And you are an author!” 

Mr Buriry.—‘ Ah, I said you 
had a quick sense of allegory. And 
so you think an author looks better in 
a churchyard, when you see him but 
as a muffled urn under the moonshine, 
than standing beneath the gas-lamp 
in a white hat, and with a red tip to 
his nose. Abstractedly, you are 


right. But, with your leave, the 
author would rather be where he is. 
Let us walk on.” The two men felt 
an interest in each other, and they 
walked some yards in silence. 

“To return to the urn,” said Mr 
Burley—“ you think of fame and 
churchyards. Natural enough, before 
illusion dies; but I think of the 
moment, of existence—and I laugh 
at fame. Fame, sir—not worth a glass 
of cold without! And as for a glass 
of warm, with sugar—and five shil- 
lings in one’s pocket to spend as one 
pleases—what is there in. West- 
minster Abbey to compare with it ?” 

*“* Talk on, sir—I should like to 
hear you talk. Let me listen and 
hold my tongue.” Leonard pulled 
his hat over his brows, and gave 
up his moody, questioning, turbulent 
mind to his new acquaintance. 

And John Burley talked on. A 
dangerous and a fascinating talk it 
was—the talk of a great intellect 
fallen. A serpent trailing its length 
on the ground, and showing bright, 
shifting, glorious hues, as it grovelled. 
A serpent, yet without the serpent’s 
guile. If John Burley deceived and 
tempted, he meant it not—he crawled 
and glittered alike honestly. No dove 
could be more simple. . 

Laughing at fame, he yet dwelt 
with an eloquent enthusiasm on the 
joy of composition. ‘* What do I 
care what men without are to say and 
think of the words that gush forth on 
my page?” cried he. ‘* If you think of 
the public, of urns, and laurels, while 
you write, you are no genius; you 
are not fit to be an author. I write 
because it rejoices me—because it is 
my nature. Written, I care no more 
what becomes of it than the lark for 
the effect that the song has on the 
peasant it wakes to the plough. The 
poet, like the lark, sings ‘from his 
watch-tower in the skies.” Is this 
true ? 

** Yes, very true!” 

“ What can rob us of this joy! 
The bookseller will not buy, the pub- 
lic will not read. Let them sleep 
at the foot of the ladder of the angels 
—we climb it all the same. And then 
one settles down into such good- 
tempered Lucianic contempt for men. 
One wants so little from them, when 
one knows what one’s-self is worth, 
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and what they are. They are just 
worth the coin one can extract from 
them, in order to live. Our life— 
that is worth so much to us. And 
then their joys, so vulgar to them, 
we can make them golden and kingly. 
Do you suppose Burns drinking at 
the ale-house, with his boors around 
him, was drinking, like them, only 
beer and whisky? No, he was drink- 
ing nectar—he was imbibing his own 
ambrosial thoughts — shaking with 
the laughter of the gods. The coarse 
human liquid was just needed to un- 
lock his spirit from the clay—take it 
from jerkin and corduroys, and wrap 
it in the ‘ singing robes’ that floated 
wide in the skies: the beer or the 
whisky needed but for that, and then 
it changed at once into the drink of 
Hebé. But come, you have not known 
this life—you have not seen it. Come, 
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give me this night. I have moneys 
about me—I will fling them abroad as 
liberally as Alexander himself, when he 
left to his share but hope. Come!” 

‘¢ Whither ?” 

“To my throne. On that throne 
last sate Edmund Kean — mighty 
mime. Iam his successor. We will 
see whether in truth these wild sons 
of genius, who are cited but ‘ to point 
a moral and adorn a tale,’ were 
objects of compassion. Sober-suited 
cits to lament over a Savage and a 
Morland—a Porson and a Burns !—” 

*¢ Or a Chatterton,” said Leonard, 
gloomily. 

‘¢ Chatterton was an impostor in 
all things; he feigned excesses that 
he never knew. He a bacchanalian— 
a royster! Hr!—No. We will talk. 
of him. Come!” 

Leonard went. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tne Room! And the smoke- 
reek, and the gas glare of it. The 
whitewash of the walls, and the 
prints thereon of the actors in their 
mime-robes, and stage postures; 
actors as far back as their own lost 
Augustan era, when the stage was a 
real living influence on the manners 
and the age. There was Betterton 
in wig and gown—as Cato, moralis- 
ing on the soul’s eternity, and halt- 
ing between Plato and the dagger. 
There was Woodward as “ The Fine 
Gentleman,” with the inimitable 
rake-hell air in which the heroes 
of Wycherly and Congreve and 
Farquhar live again. There was 
jovial Quin as Falstaff, with round 
buckler and ‘fair round belly.” 
There was Colly Cibber in brocade— 
taking snuff as with ‘“ his Lord,” 
the thumb and forefinger raised in 
air—and looking at you for applause. 
There was Macklin as Shylock, with 
knife in hand; and Kemble, in the 
solemn weeds of the Dane; and 
Kean in the place of honour over the 
chimney-piece. 

When we are suddenly taken from 
practical life, with its real workday 
men, and presented to the portraits of 
those sole heroes of a World—Phan- 
tastic and Phantasmal, in the gar- 
ments wherein they did ‘‘ strut and 
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fret their hour upon the stage,” verily 
there is something in the sight that 
moves an inner sense within ourselves 
—for all of us have an inner sense of 
some existence, apart from the one 
that wears away our days: an exis- 


tence that, afar from St James’s: 


and St Giles’s, the Law Courts and 
Exchange, goes its way in terror or 
mirth, in smiles or in tears, through 
a vague magic land of the poets. 
There, see those actors! They are 
the men who lived it—to whom our 
world was the false one, to whom the 
Imaginary was the Actual. And did 
Shakspeare himself, in his life, ever 
hearken to the applause that thun- 
dered round the Personators of his 
airy images? Vague children of the 
most transient of the arts, fleet 
shadows on running waters, though 
thrown down from the steadfast stars, 
were ye not happier than we who 
live in the Real? How strange you 
must feel in the great circuit that ye 
now take through eternity! No 
prompt- books, no lamps, no acting 
Congreve and Shakspeare there! For 
what parts in the skies have your 
studies on the earth fitted you? 
Your ultimate destinies are very 
puzzling. Hail to your effigies, and 
pass we on! 

There, too, on the whitewashed 
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walls, were admitted the portraits of 
ruder rivals in the arena of fame—yet 
they, too, had known an applause 
warmer than his age gave to Shak- 
speare ; the champions of the ring— 
Cribb, and Molyneux, and DatchSam. 
Interspersed with these was an old 
print of Newmarket in the early part 
of the last century, and sundry en- 
gravings from Hogarth. But poets, 
oh! they were there too: poets who 
might be supposed to have been 
sufficiently good fellows to be at 
home with such companions. Shak- 
speare, of course, with his placid 
forehead ; Ben Jonson, with his 
heavy scowl; Burns and Byron cheek 
by jowl. But the strangest of all 
these heterogeneous specimens of 
graphic art was a full-length print of 
William Pitt!—William Pitt, the 
austere and imperious. What the 
deuce did he do there amongst prize- 
fighters, and actors, and poets? It 
seemed an insult to his grand memory. 
Nevertheless there he was, very 
erect, and with a look of ineffable 
disgust in his upturned nostrils. The 
portraits on the sordid walls were 
very like the crambo in the minds of 
ordinary men—very like the motley 
pictures of the Famous hung up in 
your parlour, O my Public! Actors 
and prize-fighters, poets and states- 
men, all without congruity and fitness, 
all whom you have been to see or to 
hear for a moment, and whose names 
have stared out in your newspapers, 
O my Public! 

Andthe company? Indescribable! 
Comedians, from small theatres, out 
of employ; pale haggard -looking 
boys, probably the sons of worthy 
traders, trying their best to break 
their fathers’ hearts; here and there 
the marked features of a Jew. Now 
and then you might see the curious 
puzzled face of some greenhorn about 
town, or perhaps a Cantab; and men 
of grave age, and greyhaired, were 
there, and amongst them a wondrous 
proportion of carbuncled faces and 
bottle noses. And when John Burley 
entered, there was a shout that made 
William Pitt shake in his frame. Such 
stamping and hallooing, and such 
hurrahs for ‘‘ Burly John.” And the 


gentleman who had filled the great 
high leathern chair in his absence 
gave it up to Jotm Burley; and 
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Leonard, with his grave observant 
eye, and lip half sad and half scorn- 
ful, placed himself by the side of his 
introducer. There was a nameless 
expectant stir through the assembly, 
as there is in the pit of the opera 
when some great singer advances to 
the lamps, and begins “ Di tanti 
palpiti.” Time flies. Look at the 
Dutch clock over the door. Half- 
an-hour! John Burley begins to 
warm. A yet quicker light begins 
to break from his eye; his voice has 
a mellow luscious roll in it. 

“He will be grand to-night,” 
whispered a thin man, who looked 
like a tailor, seated on the other side 
of Leonard. 

Time flies—an hour! Look again 
at the Dutch clock. John Burley is 
grand, he is in his zenith, at his 
culminating point. What magnificent 
drollery!— what luxuriant humour! 
How the Rabelais shakes in his easy 
chair! Under the rush and the roar 
of this fun, (what word else shall 
describe it,) the man’s intellect is as 
clear as a gold sand under a river. 
Such wit and such truth, and, at 
times, such a flood of quick eloquence. 
All now are listeners, silent, save 
in applause. And Leonard listened 
too. Not, as he would some nights 
ago, in innocent unquestioning delight. 
No; his mind has passed through great 
sorrow, great passion, and it comes 
out unsettled, inquiring, eager, brood- 
ing over joy itself as over a problem. 
And the drink circulates, and faces 
change ; and there are gabbling and 
babbling; and Burley’s head sinks in 
his bosom, and he is silent. And 
up starts a wild, dissolute baccha- 
nalian glee for seven voices. And 
the smoke-reek grows denser and 
thicker, and the gas-light looks dizzy 
through the haze. And John Burley’s 
eyes reel. 

Look again at the Dutch clock. 
Two hours have gone. John Burley 
has broken out again from his silence, 
his voice thick and husky, and his 
laugh cracked; and he talks, O ye 
gods! such rubbish and ribaldry; and 
the listeners roar aloud, and think it 
finer than before. And Leonard, 
who had hitherto been measuring him- 
self, in his mind, against the giant, 
and saying inly, ‘‘ He soars out of my 
reach,” finds the giant shrink smaller 
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and smaller, and saith to himself, 
‘* He is but of man’s common standard, 
after all!” 

Look again at the Dutch clock. 
Three hours have passed. Is John 
Burley now of man’s common stan- 
dard? Man himself seems to have 
vanished from the scene: his soul 
stolen from him, his form gone away 
with the fumes of the smoke, and the 
nauseous steam from that fiery bowl. 
And Leonard looked round, and saw 
but the swine of Circe—some on 
the floor, some staggering against the 
walls, some hugging each other on 
the tables, some fighting, some bawl- 
ing, some weeping. The divine spark 
had fled from the human face; the 
beast is everywhere growing more 
and more out of the thing that had 
been Man. And John Burley, still 
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unconquered, but clean lost to his 
senses, fancies himself a preacher, and 
drawls forth the most lugubrious 
sermon upon the brevity of life that 
mortal ever heard, accompanied with 
unctuous sobs ; and now and then, in 
the midst of balderdash, gleams out a 
gorgeous sentence, that Jeremy Taylor 
might have envied; drivelling away 
again into a cadence below the rhetoric 
of a Muggletonian, And the waiters 
choked up the doorway, listening and 
laughing, and prepared to call cabs 
and coaches; and suddenly some one 
turned off the gas-light, and all was 
dark as pitch—howls and laughter, as 
of the damned, ringing through the 
Pandemonium. Out from the black 
atmosphere stept the boy-poet; and 
the still stars rushed on his sight, as 
they looked over the grimy roof-tops. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Well, Leonard, this is the first time 
thou hast shown that thou hast in thee 
the iron out of which true manhood is 
forged and shaped. Thou hast the 
power to resist. Forth, unebriate, un- 
polluted, he came from the orgy, as yon 
star above him came from the cloud. 

He had a latch-key to his lodging. 
He let himself in, and walked noise- 
lessly up the creaking wooden stair. It 
was dawn. He passed on to his win- 
dow, and threw it open. The green 
elm-tree from the carpenter’s yard 
looked as fresh and fair as if rooted in 
solitudes, leagues away from the smoke 
of Babylon. 

‘‘Nature, Nature!” murmured Leo- 
nard, “I hearthy voicenow. Thisstills 
—this strengthens. But the struggle 
isvery dread. Here, despair of life— 
there, faith in life. Nature thinks of 
neither, and lives serenely on.” 

By-and-by a bird slid softly from 
the heart of the tree, and dropped on 
the ground below out of sight. But 
Leonard heard its carol. It awoke its 
companions—wings began to glance 
in the air, and the clouds grew red 
towards the east. 

Leonard sighed and left the window. 
On the table, near Helen’s rose-tree, 
which he bent over wistfully, lay a 
letter. He had not observed it be- 
fore. It was in Helen’s hand. He 
took it to the light, and read it by the 
pure healthful gleams of morn :— 


‘“*Oh my dear brother Leonard, 
will this find you well, and (more 
happy I dare not say, but) less sad 
than when we parted? I write kneel- 
ing, so that it seems to me as if I 
wrote and prayed at the same time. 
You may come and see me to-morrow 
evening, Leonard. Do come, do—we 
shall walk together in this pretty gar- 
den; and there is an arbour all covered 
with jessamine and honeysuckle, from 
which we can look down on London. 
I have looked from it so many times 
—so many—trying if I can guess the 
roofs in our poor little street, and fan- 
cying that I do see the dear elm-tree. 

‘¢ Miss Starke is very kind to me; 
and I think, after I have seen you, 
that I shall be happy here—that is, if 
you are happy. 

‘¢ Your own grateful sister, 

“* HELEN. 
“‘ Ivy Lodge.” 


‘* P.S.—Any one will direct you to 
our house ; it lies to the left, near the 
top of the hill, a little way down a 
lane that is overhung on one side with 
chestnut trees and lilies. I shall be 
watching for you at the gate.” 


Leonard’s brow softened, he looked 
again like his former self. Up from 
the dark sea at his heart smiled the 
meck face of a child, and the waves 
lay still as at the charm of a spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


*¢ And what is Mr Burley, and what 
has he written?” asked Leonard of Mr 
Prickett when he returned to the 
shop. 

Let us reply to that question in our 
own words, for we know more about 
Mr Burley than Mr Prickett does. 

John Burley was the only son of a 
sed clergyman, in a village near 

aling, who had scraped, and saved, 
and pinched, to send his son to an 
excellent provincial school in a nor- 
thern county, and thence to college. 
At the latter, during his first year, 
young Burley was remarked by the 
undergraduates for his thick shoes 
and coarse linen, and remarkable to 
the authorities for his assiduity and 
learning. The highest hopes were 
entertained of him by the tutors and 
examiners. At the beginning of the 
second year his high animal spirits, 
before kept down by study, broke 
out. Reading had become easy to 
him. He knocked off his tasks with 
a facile stroke, as it were. He gave 
up his leisure hours to symposia by 
no means Socratical. He fell into an 
idle hard-drinking set. He got into 
all kinds of scrapes. The authorities 
were at first kind and forbearing in 
their admonitions, for they respected 
his abilities, and still hoped he might 
become an honour to the university. 
But at last he went drunk into a 
formal examination, and sent in 
papers, after the manner of Aris- 
tophanes, containing capital jokes 
upon the Dons and Big- wigs them- 
selves. The offence was the greater, 
and seemed the more premeditated, 
for being clothed in Greek. John 
Burley was expelled. He went home 
to his father’s a miserable man, 
for, with all his follies, he had a good 
heart. Removed from ill example, 
his life for a year was blameless. He 
got admitted as usher into the school 
in which he had received instruction 
as a pupil. This school was in a 
large town. John Burley became 
member of a club formed among the 
tradesmen, and spent three evenings 
a-week there. His astonishing con- 


vivial and conversational powers be- 
gan to declare themselves. 


He grew 


the oracle of the club ; and, from being 
the most sober peaceful assembly in 
which grave fathers of a family ever 
smoked a pipe or sipped a glass, it 
grew under Mr Burley’s auspices the 
parent of revels as frolicking and 
frantic as those out of which the old 
Greek Goat Song ever tipsily rose. 
This would not do. There was a 
great riot in the streets one night, and 
the next morning the usher was dis- 
missed. Fortunately for John Burley’s 
conscience, his father had died before 
this happened—died believing in the 
reform of his son. During his usher- 
ship, Mr Burley had scraped acquain- 
tance with the editor of the county 
newspaper, and given him some capi- 
tal political articles; for Burley 
was, like Parr and Porson, a notable 
politician. The editor furnished him 
with letters to the journalists in Lon- 
don, and John came to the metropolis 
and got employed on a very respect- 
able newspaper. At college he had 
known Audley Egerton, though but 
slightly: that gentleman was then just 
rising into repute in Parliament. Bur- 
ley sympathised with some question on 
which Audley had distinguished him- 
self, and wrote a very good article 
thereon —an article so good that 
Egerton inquired into the authorship, 
found out Burley, and resolved in his 
own mind to provide for him when- 
ever he himself came into office. But 
Burley was aman whom it was impos- 
sible to provide for. He soon lost 
his connection with the newspaper. 
First, he was so irregular that he 
could never be depended upon. Se- 
condly, he had strange honest eccen- 
tric twists of thinking, that could 
coalesce with the thoughts of no party 
in thelong run. An article of his, 
inadvertently admitted, had horrified 
all the proprietors, staff, and readers 
of the paper. It was diametrically 
opposite to the principles the paper 
advocated, and compared its pet poli- 
tician to Catiline. Then John Burley 
shut himself up and wrote books. He 
wrote two or three books, very clever, 
but not at all to the popular taste— 
abstract and learned, full of whims 
that were caviare to the multitude, 
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and larded with Greek. Neverthe- 
less they obtained for him a little 
money, and among literary men 
some reputation. Now Audley 
Egerton came into power, and got 
him, though with great difficulty—for 
there were many prejudices against 
this scampish harum-scarum son of 
the Muses—a place in a public 
office. He kept it about a month, 
and then voluntarily resigned it. 
‘* My crust of bread and liberty!” 
quoth John Burley, and he vanished 
into a garret. From that time to the 
present he lived—Heaven knows how. 
Literature is a business, like every- 
thing else; John Burley grew more 
and more incapable of business. ‘* He 
could not do task-work,” he said; 
he wrote when the whim seized 
him, or when the last penny was in 
his pouch, or when he was actually 
in the spunging-house or the Fleet— 
migrations which occurred to him, on 
an average, twice a-year. He could 
generally sell what he had positively 
written, but no one would engage 
him beforehand. Magazines and 
other periodicals were very glad to 
have his articles, on the condition 
that they were anonymous; and his 
style was not necessarily detected, 
for he could vary it with the facility 
of a practised pen. Audley Egerton 
continued his best supporter, for there 
were certain questions on which no 
one wrote with such force as John 
Burley—questions connected with the 
metaphysics of politics, such as law 
reform and economical science. And 
Audley Egerton was the only man 
John Burley put himself out of the 
way to serve, and for whom he would 
give up a drinking bout and do task- 
work ; for John Burley was grateful 
by nature, and he felt that Egerton 
had really tried to befriend him. In- 
deed, it was true, as he had stated to 
Leonard by the Brent, that, even 
after he had resigned his desk in the 
London office, he had had the offer of 
an appointment in Jamaica, and a 
place in India from the Minister. 
But probably there were other charms 
then than those exercised by the one- 
eyed perch that kept him to the 
neighbourhood of London. With all 
his grave faults of character and con- 
duct, John Burley was not without 
the fine qualities of a large nature. 
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He was most resolutely his own 
enemy, it is true, but he could hardly 
be said to be any one else’s. Even 
when he criticised some more fortu- . 
nate writer, he was good-humoured 
in his very satire: he had no bile, 
no envy. And as for freedom from 
malignant personalities, he might 


-have been a model to all critics. I 


must except politics, however, for in 
these he could be rabid and savage. 
He had a passion for independence, 
which, though pushed to excess, was 
not without grandeur. No lick- 
platter, no parasite, no toadeater, no 
literary beggar, no hunter after 
patronage and subscriptions; even in 
his dealings with Audley Egerton, he 
insisted on naming the price for his 
labours. He took a price, because, as 
the papers required by Audley de- 
manded much reading and detail, 
which was not at all to his taste, he 
considered himself entitled fairly to 
something more than the editor of the 
journal, wherein the papers appeared, 
was in the habit of giving. But he 
assessed this extra price himself, and 
as he would have done to a bookseller. 
And when in debt and in prison, 
though he knew a line to Egerton 
would have extricated him, he never 
wrote that line. He would depend 
alone on his pen—dipped it hastily in 
the ink, and scrawled himself free. 
The most debased point about him 
was certainly the incorrigible vice of 
drinking, and with it the usual con- 
comitant of that vice—the love of low 
company. ‘To be King of the Bohe- 
mians—to dazzle by his wild humour, 
and sometimes to exalt by his fanciful 
eloquence, the rude gross natures that 
gathered round him—this was a 
royalty that repaid him for all sacri- 
fice of solid dignity; a foolscap 
crown that he would not have changed 
for an emperor’s diadem. Indeed, to 
appreciate rightly the talents of John 
Burley, it was necessary to hear him 
talk on such occasions. As a writer, 
after all, he was only capable now 
of unequal desultory efforts. But as 
a talker, in his own wild way, he was 
original and matchless. And the gift 
of talk is one of the most dangerous 
gifts a man can possess for his own 
sake—the applause is so immediate, 
and gained with so little labour. 
Lower, and lower, and lower had sunk 
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John Burley, not only in the opinion 
of all who knew his name, but in the 
habitual exercise of his talents. And 
this seemed wilfully—from choice. 
He would write for some unstamped 
journal of the populace, out of the 
pale of the law, for pence, when he 
could have got pounds from journals 
of high repute. He was very fond of 
scribbling off penny ballads, and then 
standing in the street to hear them 
sung. He actually once made himself 
the poet of an advertising tailor, and 
enjoyed it excessively. But that did 
not last long, for John Burley was a 
Pittite—not a Tory, he used to say, 
but a Pittite. And if you had heard 
him talk of Pitt, you would never 
have known what to make of that 
great statesman. He treated him 
as the German commentators do 
Shakspeare, and invested him with 
all imaginary meanings and objects, 
that would have turned the grand 
practical man into a sybil. Well, he 
was a Pittite; the tailor a fanatic for 
Thelwall and Cobbett. Mr Burley 
wrote a poem, wherein Britannia 
appeared to the tailor, complimented 
him highly on the art he exhibited 
in adorning the persons of her sons; 
and, bestowing upon him a gigantic 
mantle, said that he, and he alone, 
might be enabled to fit it to the 
shoulders of living men. The rest of 
the poem was occupied in Mr Snip’s 
unavailing attempts to adjust this 
mantle to the eminent politicians of 
the day, when, just as he had sunk 
down in despair, Britannia reappeared 
to him, and consoled him with the 
information that he had done all 
mortal man could do, and that she 
had only desired to convince pigmies 
that no human art could adjust to 
their proportions the mantle of Wil- 
liam Pitt. Sic itur ad astra. She 
went back to the stars, mantle and 
all. Mr Snip was exceedingly indig- 
nant at this allegorical effusion, and 
with wrathful shears cut the tie be- 
tween himself and his poet. 


[ Aug. 


Thus, then, the reader -has, we 
trust, a pretty good idea of John 
Burley—a specimen of his genus, not 


very common in any age, and 
now happily almost extinct, since 
authors of all degrees share in the 
general improvement in order, eco- 
nomy, and sober decorum, which has 
obtained in the national manners. 
Mr Prickett, though entering into 
less historical detail than we have 
done, conveyed to Leonard a tolerably 
accurate notion of the man, represent- 
ing him as a person of great powers 
and learning, who had thoroughly 
thrown himself away. 

Leonard did not, however, see how 
much Mr Burley himself was to be 
blamed for his waste of life; he could 
not conceive a man of genius volun- 
tarily seating himself at the lowest 
step in the social ladder. He rather 
supposed he had been thrust down 
there by Necessity. 

And when Mr Prickett, concluding, 
said, ‘* Well, I should think Burley 
would cure you of the desire to be an 
author even more than Chatterton,” 
the young man answered gloomily, 
‘“‘ Perhaps,” and turned to the book- 
shelves. 

With Mr Prickett’s consent, Leo- 
nard was released earlier than usual 
from his task, and a little before sunset 
he took his way to Highgate. He was 
fortunately directed to take the new 
road by the Regent’s Park, and so on 
through a very green and smiling 
country. The walk, the freshness of 
the air, the songs of the birds, and, 
above all, when he had got half-way, 
the solitude of the road, served to rouse 
him from his stern and sombre medi- 
tations. And when he came into the 
lane overhung with chestnut trees, 
and suddenly caught sight of Helen’s 
watchful and then brightening face, 
as she stood by the wicket, and under 
the shadow of cool murmurous boughs, 
the blood rushed gaily through his 
veins, and his heart beat loud and 
gratefully. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


She drew him into the garden with 


such true childlike joy ! 


Now behold them seated in the 
arbour—a perfect bower of sweets and 


blossoms ; the wilderness of roof-tops 
and spires stretching below, broad and 
far ; London seen dim and silent, as 
in a dream. 
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She took his hat from his brows 
gently, and looked him in the face 
with tearful penetrating eyes. 

She did not say, ‘‘ You arechanged.”’ 
She said, ‘‘ Why, why did leave you?” 
and then turned away. 

“ Never mind me, Helen. I am 
man, and rudely born—speak of 
yourself. This lady is kind to you, 
then ?” 

“Does she not let me see you? 
Oh! very kind—and look here.” 

Helen pointed to fruits and cakes 
set out on the table. ‘A feast, 
brother.” 

And she began to press her hospi- 
tality with pretty winning ways, more 
playful than was usual to her, and 
talking very fast, and with forced but 
silvery laughter. 

By degrees she stole him from his 
gloom and reserve ; and, though he 
could not reveal to her the cause of 
his bitterest sorrow, he owned that he 
had suffered much. He would not 
have owned that to another living 
being. And then, quickly turning from 
this brief confession, with assurances 
that the worst was over, he sought to 
amuse her by speaking of his new 
acquaintance with the perch-fisher. 
But when he spoke of this man with 
a kind of reluctant admiration, mixed 
with compassionate yet gloomy in- 
terest, and drew a grotesque though 
subdued sketch of the wild scene in 
which he had been spectator, Helen 
grew alarmed and grave. 

“Oh, brother, do not go there 
again—do not see more of this bad 
man.” 

‘“*Bad!—no! Hopeless and unhappy, 
he has stooped to stimulants and 
oblivion ;—but you cannot understand 
these things, my pretty preacher.” 

‘* Yes I do, Leonard. What is the 
difference between being good and 
bad? The good do not yield to temp- 
tations, and the bad do.” 

The definition was so simple and so 
wise that Leonard was more struck 
with it than he might have been by 
the most elaborate sermon by Parson 
Dale. 

** T have often murmured to myself 
since I lost you, ‘Helen was my good 
angel ;’—say on. For my heart is dark 
to myself, and while you speak light 
seems to dawn on it.” 

This praise so confused Helen that 
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she was long before she could obey 
the command annexed to it. But, by 
little and little, words came to both 
more frankly. And then he told her 
the sad tale of Chatterton, and waited, 
anxious to hear her comments. 

“Well,” he said, seeing that she 
remained silent, ‘‘ how can J hope, 
when this mighty genius laboured and 
despaired ? What did he want, save 
birth and fortune, and friends, and 
human justice.” 

‘* Did he pray to God?” said Helen, 
drying her tears. 

Again Leonard was startled. In 
reading the life of Chatterton, he had 
not much noted the scepticism, as- 
sumed or real, of the ill-fated aspirer 
to earthly immortality. At Helen’s 
question, that scepticism struck him 
forcibly. 

““ Why do you ask that, Helen?” - 

“ Because, when we pray often, we 
grow so very, very patient,” answered 
the child. ‘Perhaps, had he been 
patient a few months more, all would 
have been won by him, as it will be 
by you, brother; for you pray, and you 
will be patient.” 

Leonard bowed his head in deep 
thought, and this time the thought 
was not gloomy. Then out from that 
awful life there glowed another pas- 
sage, which before he had not heeded 
duly, but regarded rather as one of 
the darkest mysteries in the fate of 
Chatterton. 

At the very time the despairing 
poet had locked himself up in his 
garret, to dismiss his soul from its 
earthly ordeal, his genius had just 
found its way into the light of renown. 
Good and learned and powerful men 
were preparing to serve and save him. 
Another year—nay, perchance an- 
other month—and he might have 
stood acknowledged and sublime in 
the foremost frout of his age. 

‘¢ Oh Helen!” cried Leonard, raising 
his brows from which the cloud had 
passed, ‘‘ why, indeed, did you leave 
me?” 

Helen started in her turn as he 
repeated this regret, and in her turn 
grew thoughtful. At length she asked 
him if he had written for the box 
which had belonged to her father, and 
been left at the inn. 

And Leonard, though a little chafed 
at what he thought a childish inter- 
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ruption to themes of graver interest, 
owned with self-reproach that he had 
forgotten to do so. Should he not write 
now to order the box to be sent to her 
at Miss Starke’s. 

“No; let it be sent to you. Take 
care of it. I should like to know that 
something of mine is with you; and 
perhaps I may not stay here long.” 

** Not stay here? That you must, 
my dear Helen—at least as long as 
Miss Starke will keep you, and is 
kind. By-and-by (added Leonard, 
with something of his former sanguine 
tone) I may yet make my way, and 
we shall have our cottage to our- 
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selves. But—Oh Helen!—I forgot 
—you wounded me; you left your 
money with me. I only found it in my 
drawers the otherday. Fie!—I have 
brought it back.” 

“Tt was not mine—it is yours. We 
were to share together—you paid all ; 
and how can I want it here, too?” 

But Leonard was obstinate ; and as 
Helen mournfully received back all 
that of fortune her father had be- 
queathed to her, a tall female figure 
stood at the entrance of the arbour, 
and said, in a voice that scattered all 
sentiment to the winds —‘* Young 
man, it is time to go.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ Already!” said Helen, with fal- 
tering accents, as she crept to Miss 
Starke’s side while Leonard rose and 
‘bowed. ‘I am very grateful to you, 
madam,” said he, with the grace that 
comes from all refinement of idea, 
“for allowing me to see Miss Helen. 
Do not let me abuse your kindness.” 
Miss Starke seemed struck with his 
look and manner, and made a stiff 
half curtsey. 

A form more rigid than Miss Starke’s 
it was hard to conceive. She was like 
the grim white woman in the nursery 
ballads. Yet, apparently, there was 
a good nature in allowing the stranger 
to enter her trim garden, and provid- 
ing for him and her little charge those 
fruits and cakes, which belied her as- 
pect. ‘* May I go with him to the 
gate?” whispered Helen, as Leonard 
had already passed up the path. 

“You may, child; but do not 
loiter. And then come back, and 
lock up the cakes and cherries, or 
Patty will get at them.”’ 

Helen ran after Leonard. 

‘* Write to me, brother—write to 


me; and do not, do not be friends with 
this man, who took you to that wicked, 
wicked place.” 

‘* Oh, Helen, I go from you strong 
enough to brave worse dangers than 
that,” said Leonard almost gaily. 

They kissed each other at the little 
wicket gate, and parted. 

Leonard walked home under the 
summer moonlight, and on entering 
his chamber, looked first at his rose- 
tree. The leaves of yesterday’s flowers 
lay strewn round it; but the tree had 
put forth new buds. 

‘‘ Nature ever restores,” said the 
young man. He paused a moment, 
and added, ‘Is it that Nature is very 
patient ?” 

His sleep that night was not broken 
by the fearful dreams he had lately 
known. He rose refreshed, and went 
his way to his day’s work—not stealing 
along the less crowded paths, but, 
with a firm step, through the throng 
of men. Be bold, adventurer—thou 
hast more to suffer! Wilt thou sink ? 
I look into thy heart, and I cannot 
answer. 
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PARIS IN 1851. 


Tue celebrated Laurence Sterne was 
provoked to a journey, which extended 
from France to Italy, and might have 
extended to the circumnavigation of 
the world, by the snappish remark of 
a travelled coxcomb. 

“They order this matter better in 
France,” said Sterne. 

‘¢¢'You have been in France,’ said 
my gentleman, turning quick upon 
me, with the most civil triumph in the 
world. 

**¢ Strange,’ said I, debating the 
matter with myself, ‘that one-and- 
twenty miles’ sailing—for ’tis abso- 
lutely no further from Dover to Calais 
—should give a man those rights. I'll 
look into them.’ So, giving up the 
argument, I went straight to my lodg- 
ings, put up half-a-dozen shirts,” &c. 

So, Sterne was provoked into cros3s- 
ing the Channel. 

The difference between 1762, when 
Sterne performed this feat, and 1851, 
is prodigious in point of travelling 
facilities, but is tolerably near in point 
of provocation. ‘ You have been in 
France,” is still a quiet insult, not to 
be endured by any man capable of 
steaming down the Thames; with the 
addition that a thousand might use the 
taunt now, for one that used it then. 
In the days of our fathers a voyage 
to France was what a trip up the 
Mediterranean is now; a thing to be 
seriously considered, carefully pro- 
vided for, a matter of cost, and an 
affair of consultation with the elder 
branches of the family. The lawyer 
was sometimes called into the family 
council ; and the making of a will was 
considered a becoming preliminary. 
Men of ten thousand a-year were re- 
garded as the only class entitled by 
their station in society to travel, 
which adventure was not to be under- 
taken by any heir to an estate under 
twenty, without the accompaniment of 
@ tutor, generally a fellow of a college, 
who knew no more of life than Simeon 
Stylites ; and for the same reason, his 
having stood apart from all mankind 
for the last fifty years of his existence, 
and perhaps also for his looking down 


ag his pillar on all who looked up to 
im. 


The rest of the travelled world was 
made up of Dutch smugglers, French 
spies, English milliners, who travelled 
to purloin the fashions of Paris; and’ 
kings’ messengers carrying the cor- 
respondence between the managers of 
the opera and the danseuses of Europe. 

But all this is now changed. The 
multitude visit Paris once a-year as 
regularly as the cholera. Twelve 
hours from London drop them in 
Paris, twenty-four carry them to the 
Alps, and there the course lies before 
them, whether to Rome or Constanti- 
nople, Cairo or the Kremlin, the 
Euxine or Egypt, the Straita of Babel- 
mandel or the world’s end. Puck’s 
offer to ** put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes” is thus beaten 
out of the field, and a whisper may 
be carried to the antipodes in the time 
that it takes the postman to knock at 
the door. 

Another facility of English modern 
travel is the change of the old intoler- 
able system of passports; once an 
affair of running about to all the am- 
bassadors in the red book, and their 
secretaries, who handed the applicant 
over to their clerks, who sent them to 
the consul, who consigned them to 
the vice-consul, who, having nobody 
else to send them to for their consign- 
ation, perhaps granted the permission 
to pass the Channel. And this oper- 
ation implied a ¢az at every step. The 
passport from the foreign office was 
£2, 7s., and required as much attend- 
ance, levying, and ‘‘ previous inquiry” 
into characters, as a commission in the 
Dragoons. 

But all those fooleries are at end, so 
far as France is concerned. The fo- 
reign office now charges only seven 
shillings and sixpence, and the French 
consul simply five—the most conve- 
nient of all. For those five shillings 
he gives you the right to dispense 
with all the frivolous formalities which 
trifled with time, patience, and purse. 
You may go to Paris without five mi- 
nutes’ pause at landing at Dover or 
Boulogne. You have no fear of the 
gendarme before your eyes in Paris ; 
you dispense with all permission to go 
where you will in the ‘‘ City of the 
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Graces ;” and, best of all, on your re- 
turn, you are not compelled to go 
from the British ambassador to the 
French, to oscillate for half a day be- 
tween them, then to walk through the 
miserable dens of the passport-office, 
as in the old time, undergoing the 
supervision of a generation of su- 
percilious subalterns, who thought 
themselves entitled, on an income of 
eighteenpence a-day, to look down on 
all that large and unlucky portion of 
mankind who are born out of Paris. 
“* Mais, nous avons changé tout cela,” 
as Moliere's Doctor says; and the 
only task now is to go to the French 
consul’s office in King William Street, 
sit for your portrait, pay your five 
shillings, be treated with civility, and 
take your privilege to peregrinate the 
globe. 

This new arrangement is partly the 
work of Louis Napoleon. He ought 
to go farther, if he is to be immortal 
in England. ‘ Les passeports sont 
abolis,” is a motto which would be 
worth the best jewel in the Garde 
Meuble to him. It would be fitted 
for his diadem, if he is to have one, 
and would make a capital inscription 
for his tomb. 

The Railway! What a scene of 
bustle, what a confusion of tongues, 
what a compilation of strange, sallow, 
cigar-dyed faces, so far as the human 
features can be discerned in their 
mask of beard and whisker, which 
equally covers the visages of the 
field-marshal and the man-milliner in 
France. At length the bell rings its 
last, the whistle screams, and the 
great train is in motion, the platform- 
porters moving back from the levia- 
than, like whalers afraid of a flap of 
the whale’s tail. 

The journalists of their own travels 
sometimes record the ‘* Conversa- 
tions” which, they tell us, occur on 
the way. Ihave no faith in the re- 
cord. I have never heard a conversa- 
tion on the road worth the paper on 
which it was written. The discovery 
of a new idea ina railroad carriage 
might rank with the discovery of a 
new planet. I toss these records to 
the winds, as so many ‘ impromptus 
& laisir,” written impositions on the 
public, ‘‘ weak inventions of the 
enemy” of common-sense, roadside 


hallucinations, and locomotive fables. 
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How is it possible to converse in a 
machine containing three thousand 
parts, of which a single screw loose, a 
strap deranged, or the link of a chain 
broken, may send you where all the 
‘** drowsy syrups of the world” would 
not soften the consequences? Who 
can reciprocate your sentiments, rush- 
ing on at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, when your next rush may be 
into the elements; when a drunken 
stoker is the master of your fate; and 
when the slipping of a pebble under 
your wheel may project and pulverise 
you into a thousand fragments? For 
my part, the utterance of a word in 
one of those tremendous machines is 
equivalent to a moderate strangula- 
tion. 

Kent, beautiful at all seasons, is 
still more beautiful in summer. Its 
perpetual undulations of surface, the 
exquisite greenness of its pastures, fed 
by the vapours of the Thames and the 
clouds of the ocean ; its hop-grounds, 
ten times worth the French vine- 
yards for the picturesque; the richness 
of its plantations fencing the fields, 
and covering the sides of the hills ; 
and the general impression of opulent 
fertility,—make it fit to be the frontier 
province of England. It is, perhaps, 
the most English-looking prevince of 
its eastern division, and is worthy of 
the bold bowmen who once formed the 
strength of the English armies. 

Now and then, too, from a grove 
which looks as old as the days of those 
gallant bowmen, start up the towers 
of some noble mansion of some noble 
family, raised on the confiscation of 
some fat monastery. ‘Then we see 
the contrast, in a village church, peep- 
ing out from among its poplars,—so old, 
that our astonishment is, its standing 
at all, and yet with its patched and 
restored buttresses covered with ivy, 
until it seems a pillar of vegetation ; 
and the whole as pathetic and pic- 
turesque as if it had been placed by 
the hand of a painter. 

And thus we fly along. The rapi- 
dity of the railroad produces a new 
effect on the landscape. It is not 
pictorial ; for there is no time to 
penetrate the mysteries of the scene, 
to feel the combined beauties, nor the 
effect of the shadows, nor the meanings 
which the clumps of the trees, and the 
thick vegetation of the hedges, give to 
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the painter’s vision. Nor is it thea- 
trical, even with the quick succession 
of scenery, the sudden change from 
the sunny to the shadowy, from the 
highly cultivated to the rough and 
neglected, and from the level, dotted 
with sheep and carpeted with wild- 
flowers, to the abrupt heights and 
projecting chalk-cliffs, which show 
only the broad bare surface, coloured 
with the thousand stains of the shower, 
or the natural sculpture of the storm. 
It gives me more the idea of the 
passing of objects in dreams, the 
unbroken connection, the grotesque 
variety, and the general vanishing into 
** thin air.” 

At length a fresher air begins to 
blow, a saline smell mingles with the 
breath of the vegetation; the pea- 
santry have the strong features that 
always belong to the neighbourhood 
of the sea; now and then a tarred hat 
is seen, or a woollen cap; and the 
sounds of hammers, and the sight of 
smoke, tell us that we are approaching 
atown. The stoker puts on additional 
steam, that we may make our entré 
with additional honours. We have 
hitherto lingered on at the rate of 
five-and-twenty miles an hour—we 
now move at the rate of forty. Within 
a couple of miles of Folkstone, we fly 
at the rate of a carrier-pigcon, and 
are at a speed of fifty. In two minutes 
we dart into Folkstone. 

This town is a populous place: a 
range of bold heights protect it from 
the sea—a protection required by 
every cottage on the coast; for the 
Atlantic is not more stormy, nor 
thunders with greater majesty, in 
winter nights, on the west of Ireland, 
than the Channel. It is the work of 
generations of fishermen, who for- 
merly exercised a variety of trades— 
arace of strong-built, bold, and skilful 
fellows, who would face the Bay of 
Biscay in an open boat ‘‘ for a consi- 
deration ;” who once had no particular 
respect for the laws of Customs and 
Excise; and in the great war were 
prime conveyancers of intelligence 
from France. 

But other times, and fortunately 
other habits, have succeeded. The 
conveyance of bulletins and brandy 
has subsided—the former from the 
change of circumstances, the latter 
from the improvement in the manners 
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of the people. Those fishermen and 
boatmen make prime sailors, and are 
of that class which forms the strength 
of the navy. In the mean time, they 
employ their superfluous vigour in 
running out to the assistance of 
wrecks, which the neighbouring Good- 
win Sands so fearfully supply from 
winter to winter. 

The only disadvantage of the passage 
by Folkstone is, that the packet must 
wait for the tides at Boulogne; the head- 
quarters of Napoleon’s invasion being 
a basin of mud during three-fourths of 
the twenty-four hours. Without ac- 
tually saying that this was an original 
security, in the providential designs 
for the defence of England, it unques- 
tionably must always operate as a 
formidable difficulty in the way of an 
assault on the eastern coast of Eng- 
land. It must be folly to attempt the 
invasion of a country so powerful and 
so populous, with a force of less than 
100,000 men—I believe that ten times 
the number would not accomplish it ; 
but this force cannot be embarked in 
Sighting ships: our frigates would not 
suffer steamers to collect in the French 
harbours ; and the only resource must 
be boats. Those boats, if gathered 
outside the harbour, are liable to be 
attacked, and would undoubtedly be 
attacked; while, if inside the har- 
bours, they are imbedded in the 
mud for fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. And all the harbours 
on the French coast in this quarter 
are in the same condition. Even 
Cherbourg is but a bungle after all, 
and the millions of French money, 
and the ages of French labour, ex- 
pended on it will never make it worth 
a tenth of Portsmouth or Plymouth. 
So, the invasion must be headed by a 
line of battle ships, and their first 
work must be to clear the Channel, 
if they can; then, and only then, the 
small fry of France may follow. 

The harbour of Folkstone is admir- 
ably adapted for the packet service ; 
it is small, but perfectly sheltered. 
The packet can get out with any turn 
of the tide, and I believe with any 
wind; the mouth of the harbour once 
passed — and it might be shut by 
a five-bar gate—the sea opens at 
once, and nothing lies between it and 
the coast of France, or the world. It 
is also one of the points of refuge in 
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the storms of winter. How many 
hearts of mariners, in the winter, when 
the Channel is a sheet of foam, the wind 
dead on shore, and the night doubly 
darkened with tempest, must have 
danced at the glimpse of the little 
lighthouse quivering on the end of its 
Mole. 

Times are changed since the only 
aonveyance from Folkstone was a 
fishing-boat. The Princess Helena 
mail-packet is worthy of her name- 
sake; a small steamer, the perfection 
of neatness, noiselessness, and speed. 
The furniture of the cabins gave in- 
dlications of the short passage, and 
also of the customary nature of the 
Channel. No beds, for the passage 
f two hours must always be in day- 
light; but everything compact, no 
loose furniture—everything fastened 
‘to the floor—and here and there those 
handles affixed to the sides, which 
are essential to safe walking in a high 
wind at sea; the windows, little 
circular holes, with glass so solid as 
to defy the dash of the heaviest surge ; 
and everything made to resist the 
roughest weather. 

The view on leaving the harbour 
was striking ; the town was soon lost, 
and nothing but the little lighthouse 
remained, to tell us that we were not 
on the shore of an unknown land. 
High, grey, sullen cliffs ranged on 
either side; the day was sunless, 
though fine, the wind fair though 
rough; and the majority of the pas- 
#engers staid on deck. My experience 
told me that the cabin was the true 
place of refuge; and leaving heroism 
to find out its mistake, and giving a 
parting glance at the shore, which 
looked a gigantic wall of granite, and 
to the sea, which looked fierce and 
gloomy, I flung myself on a sofa, and 
prepared for extremities. 

I was, however, soon followed— 
first descended the ladies, then came 
the gentlemen; the sea was rough 
without being stormy, and the wind 


-Sharp and loud without being a gale. 


The English bore their calamities in 
‘silence; but the foreigners uttered 
their sensations with a succession of 
‘groans—as Hudibras remarks on the 
wocalisation of foreigners in all dis- 
tresses— 


* Your Frenchman’s like a sucking pig, 
Though little, yet his woes are big. 
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You cannot pluck a hair of’s tail 

But all the parish hears his wail. 

Your German’s like an ass i’ the pound, 
You know his sorrows by his sound.” 


At last the voyage was over, and 
the passengers, gathering up their 
trunks and portmanteaus, prepared to 
face the Douane. All the ‘‘ fashion” of 
Boulogne were assembled to witness 
our arrival. The experiment is uni- 
versal on the French shore, and as 
unfair as it is universal; for what is 
the contrast between a whole cargo of 
miserables, flung out with dishevelled 
locks and sallow faces, and the 
spruce and ringleted, flounced and 
furbelowed dwellers on terra firma; 
a race who have nothing to do but to 
dress; to whom the exhibition of their 
dress is a matter of daily routine ; 
who without this routine would die 
the death of ennui, perish of the stag- 
nation of life, be the rapid victims 
of that diseased and decrepid condi- 
tion, which calls itself existence at a 
watering-place. 

After having passed the inspection 
of the two lines of those farnientes, 
we entered the Douane, and there felt 
the advantages of the London pass- 
port. We were rapidly passed, and 
our carpet bags passed along with us. 

Of old time we might have waited 
half the day for this operation; we 
might have had our shirts and night- 
caps overhauled by a whole tribe of 
officials; our slippers voted suspicious, 
and our best coat sent a prisoner of 
state to Paris. ‘ They now order 
this matter better in France.” 

But the remaining blotches of this 
system must be removed from the 
body corporate. European civilisa- 
tion, as well as European good sense, 
is disgraced by the continuance of a 
system which, as was said of the 
Athenian law, “lets all the big flies 
escape, while it entangles all the 
little;” which nevercatches a smuggler, 
a thief, or a traitor ; but vexes the soul 
of honest John Bull, with a clear 
estate, and as clear a conscience, 
travelling in his own post-chaise at 
the rate of thirty miles a-day, willing to 
take the world as it goes, and dream- 
ing no more of plundering the revenue 
than of subverting the throne. 

Boulogne has nothing to detain the 
traveller, even the novice in travelling 
who first sets his foot on the French 
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soil. One glance is enough: it can 
show only the same succession of old 
streets. 


“ Grim, gloomy, grey, each has a brother, 
And one dim den is like the other.” 


But it abounds in hotels ; some mean 
and minute; some enormous, and built 
on a scale for which it is impossible 
to form an idea of the intention, unless 
it were for the future conversion of the 
building into a barrack. The hotel in 
which I took up my quarters would 
have housed a regiment of Life Guards, 
horses and all. 

The Table d’hite. The most com- 
fortless of all contrivances for indulg- 
ing the most agreeable necessity of our 
being —a long, scrambling, dreary 
dinner, yet by no means stinted. The 
custom rather is superfluity, but a 
clumsy superfluity ; the company all 
strangers, ready to flit to the different 
points of the compass within the next 
hour. 

Boulogne does not seem to thrive. 
English gold has lost its usual power 
of working miracles on the faces, 
clothes, and manners of the popula- 
tion who lie under its droppings. 
Except a few circulating libraries and 
painted bathing-houses, which have 
been planted by English hands, the 
town seems as haggard, heavy, and 
heartbroken as when I saw it five- 
and-twenty years ago. The same 
hideous costume of the women, the 
same narrow escape from rags of the 
men, the same dilapidated look of the 
houses, the same rough pavement for 
the pedestrians. Progress is here 
anything but progressive. France is 
content with the hour; it seldom 
looks forward to the week; a month 
is the limit of its view of the future ; 
a@ year to come, is beyond the dreams 
of France. 

The railroad. At length, in the fever 
of hearing the bell ring—for somehow 
or other every one has something to 
do at the last moment, which he ought 
to have done an hour before—seeing 
cabs flying to the station, porters 
breathless, and women wringing their 
hands—I reached the carriage, flung 
myself into it, and had the comfortable 
sensation of feeling that my first 
troubles on a foreign shore were over, 
and that no hungering and thirsting at 
ill-kept inns, no slumbering in intoler- 
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able beds, no dreary tables d'héte, 
and no custom-house vexations, lay 
between me and the ‘ Metropole du 
monde,” (as the French modestly calk 
their capital :) in short, that I was to 
complete, in the five hours between 
breakfast and dinner, the distance 
which, by the old style of public 
travel, took thirty-six. 

Willing to do justice to every man, 
I shall not deny to the Frenchman 
the merit of having meritoriously 
followed English example in the 
matter of railroads. His first-class 
carriages are equal to ours, and his 
second-class are superior. I wish I 
could excite the passion of shame in 
some of our railway directors, on the 
subject of their second-class carriages. 
Instead of the naked seats, naked 
partitions, narrow space, and lampless 
divisions of the English carriages, 
the French have stuffed seats and 
backs, width, and lamps; the last a 
matter of decency and necessity for 
the passage of the tunnels. It is to be 
hoped that a sense of common pro- 
priety will induce a reform in those 
things, and that a contrast so degrad- 
ing to the estimation of England in 
the European eye, will be suffered to 
exist nolonger. There are few things 
which mark the state of civilisation 
in any country of Europe more imme- 
diately than the condition of its pub- 
lic carriages. Railroads have now a 
monopoly of the travelling means of 
England, and it should be the busi- 
ness of those great companies to make 
the care, comfort, and rates of tra- 
velling superior to those of any other 
part of the world. 

The route from Boulogne to Paris 
shows an unfortunate specimen of 
France; three-fourths of it are through 
a succession of swamps and sands. 
The eye may rest on rising grounds 
from time to time, or be refreshed by 
groups of trees; but the trees are 
willows, and the train moves on 
through a bed of sand, or by the side 
of a marsh; and this continues to 
Amiens. 

The station at Amiens is on the 
plan of the English. The station is 
large, the refreshment-rooms are spa- 
cious and showy, the supply ample, 
and the attendance well ordered. 

Amiens is remarkable in later his- 
tory only for the abortive treaty, or 
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rather for the absnrd truce, which 
lasted just long enough for us to dis- 
mantle our fleets and disband our 
armies, and for Napoleon to recruit 
his Legions and take possession of 
Switzerland and Piedmont. 

But the carriages were in motion 
once more, and we flew through a 
country in some degree relieved from 
the meagre monotony of the landscape 
through which we had passed from 
Boulogne. Near Paris we passed by 
the burnt station, which seems likely 
to be the only permanent memorial 
of the Revolution of 1848. There it 
still stands, with its broken walls and 
battered roof, being set on fire by a 
mob, who, having nothing to do, 
and requiring a stimulant, paid their 
tribute to the national feeling by a 
conflagration. The fate of the Orleans 
dynasty probably never drew tear or 
sigh from any human being but 
themselves: their fall was the natural 
fate of the Over-cunning; but there 
stands the emblem of the Revolution, 
blazing for nothing, and naked, empty, 
now tottering to its fall. 

The increased speed of the train— 
the usual symptom of our approach 
to a town, a sprinkling of villas on 
the roadside, and long gloomy ranges 
of hill surrounding a huge valley, told 
us that we were near the end of our 
journey. Then appeared the dome of 
the Invalides, the bold roof of the 
Pantheon, and the great mass of the 
Tuilleries, in the valley. We now 
rushed along, and in another moment 
we had finished the five hours, and 
*¢ Nous voila & Paris.” 

The Boulevard. One thing for 
which London might envy Paris is 
the Boulevard. If I had the power 
of the old magicians, who whisked 
cities away in a night, I would trans- 
port the Boulevard to London, and 
plant it on the ruins of the thousand 
mean and miserable streets, which the 
avarice of builders and the tasteless- 
ness of bricklayers are multiplying on 
every side of our capital. I should 
make it a protecting circle against the 
invasions of this pecuniary vandalism 
for all time to come, and secure for 
the citizens at least one street worthy 
of their city—a broad, healthy, and 
cheerful belt round the metropolis ; in 
its magnitude and in its magnificence 
worthy of England. 
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Not that the Boulevard owes its 
origin to either the taste of the 
monarch or the liberality of the 
people : it was the work of hard times 
and rude necessities. It was the 
rampart of Paris, which had screened 
the little city of a little monarchy 
from many an assault. But the ces- 
sation of European war, for a time, 
by the peace of Westphalia, suffered 
the towers and gates of this rampart 
to fall into decay. Louis XIV., the 
only redeeming point of whose char- 
acter was, that he loved stately 
buildings and public ornament, cleared 
away the ruins ; he planted the high- 
road—for then it was nothing more— 
with trees, which now form its prin- 
cipal and most fortunate charac- 
teristic; erected the triumphal arch 
of St Denis, to his own honour and 
glory—the only thing which this king 
of Fops had ever at heart; and left 
it to time to fulfil the rest. As Paris 
swelled, in the course of years, the 
Boulevard became lined with the 
mansions of the nobles; with those 
gradually mingled the shops of the 
leading traders; then came the 
theatres; then came the coffee-houses; 
and then came the lounger, the looker- 
on, the mendicant, the mountebank, 
the printseller, and the mime—the 
miscellany of life which makes the 
Boulevard a picture of Paris, an 
epitome of France, and a haunt of all 
the ramblers of Europe. 

Tt now partakes in all the fashions, 
follies, oddities, and tumults of the day. 
The omnibus—an English invention of 
fifty years ago, which then failed in 
London, which prospered a quarter of 
a century ago in Paris, and which has 
returned to London to encumber the 
streets, but greatly to compensate 
for the intolerable length and breadth 
of the monster metropolis—finds its 
headquarters in the Boulevard. It 
is calculated that twenty thousand 
public vehicles of all shapes and sizes 
are employed in Paris, and there is 
not one of those which does not make 
its tour of the Boulevard daily, or 
perhaps many times a-day. From 
this we may conceive the constant 
rush of wheels, the whirl of life, the 
incessant rattle of hoofs, feet, and 
tongues, which, from morn till night, 
pours through this fine line of com- 
munication. It has long since eclipsed 
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every other street in- Paris. The 
Rue Richelieu, where the nobles of the 
monarchy once fluttered in em- 
broidered doublets and feathered 
caps; the St Honoré, where the court 
ladies drove in their handsomest equi- 
pages, and spent their husbands’ rent- 
rolls on lace and confectionary ; even 
the Palais Royal, once the heart of 
Paris, the pride of the French 
monarchy, and the centre of more 
polish and profligacy, more beauty 
and brawls, than any spot of its size 
on the globe ; all bow the head before 
the Boulevard ! 

But I once saw it under circum- 
stances of a wholly different nature. 
It was the year of Napoleon’s second 
expulsion, and of the second triumph 
of the Allied arms. The Boulevard 
was then crowded with the soldiery 
of every nation of Europe, but the 
French. Even Tartary furnished its 
quota to this superb reunion of the 
masters of the world. I saw visages 
that were certainly born in the sha- 
dow of the Chinese wall, and costumes 
which had bleached in the snows of 
the Great Desert. I saw the Cos- 
sack of the Don, with his weather- 
beaten physiognomy, his little hardy 
horse, and the spear which had pro- 
bably done savage execution in the 
march from Moscow. The Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, and the King 
of Prussia, had brought detachments 
of their Guards along with them—of 
course, the most soldierlike and showy 
of their troops; and those formed 
the loungers of the public works, pro- 
menading everywhere, very much at 
their ease, and with the air of men 
who had done their business com- 
pletely, 

Among those the English soldiery 
were the most conspicuous, and the 
quietest, and ever the most at their 
ease. When the foreign officers hap- 
pened to see in the windows of the 
printshops any print reflecting on 
their country, (and the shops were 
foolishly full of such, the last revenge 
of the vanquished,) they entered the 
shop and tore the prints, or broke 
the windows of the impertinent 
dealer. But nothing was so common 
as to see the English officers grouped 
round a caricature of their country- 
men, and laughing heartily at the 
burlesque. 
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In this spirit, too, they saw all the 
sights of Paris. Their patience in- 
duced the French managers to repre- 
sent frequently ‘‘ Les Anglaises pour 
rire,” a violent, yet very dull, carica- 
ture of the habits and manners of 
Englishwomen ; for the French think 
everything that is not their own, 
barbare. With the greatest propensity 
to adopt whatever is graceless, with 
the most exaggerated taste in the 
world—a taste which, in twenty-four 
hours, makes a milliner’s monstrosity 
the fashion of all the beau monde of 
Paris—they are all astonishment at a 
cap or a ribbon not of the reigning 
shape or colour. France is par excel- 
lence the nation in which the milli- 
ners are a dynasty and the tailors a 
despotism ; in which the cut of a coat 
raises or sinks a man through all the 
grades of society ; and the colour of a 
culotte determines his condition for 
life. This is the inventive and taste- 
ful supremacy, to which Europe owes 
hoop petticoats, the curled wig, rouge 
and hair-powder—though the origin 
of the two latter is claimed by a 
company of Italian mummers who 
descended the Alps in the time of 
Mazarin, to reinforce the failing in- 
genuity of the nation. 

But, with all this apparent ease 
among the foreign soldiery, there was 
no laxity of precaution. Cannon 
were kept in readiness for the first 
symptom of riot ; troops were on the 
watch ; vigilant eyes were exploring 
the corners of the city; and the first 
tap of the drum would have answered 
the first clamour of the Sections, by a 
brigade of a hundred thousand men! 

But the Boulevard, in those days, 
was a most amusing sight, as well as 
a most warlike one. It was thoroughly 
French—ten times more Gallic than 
it ever has been since. 

For the preservation of national 
manners, good or bad, every country 
should be separated from the rest 
every half century. France had been 
separated by the war from England— 
the only country which it always 
hates, and which it always imitates— 
for nearly five-and-twenty years. 
The period before the war was the 
era of Anglomanie in France. From 
the throne to the theatre, and from 
the coterie of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain to the cobbler’s stall, the 
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fashion of the time was English— 
English jockeys and jockey - boots, 
English horses and hats, English 
equipages, and even English stable- 
talk were the etiquette ; the Duke of 
Orleans (father of Louis Philippe) 
came over with a cloud of courtiers 
to visit George, Prince of Wales, and 
returned to France with an English 
= English grooms, and an 

nglish redingote. The English 
tourists—they were then not of the 
same class which now deluges the 
Continent, but the milors, who could 
afford to throw away a thousand 
pounds at a sitting, and who asto- 
nished the quivering and nervous 
Frenchman at the equanimity with 
which they paid the loss, however 
the next morning the pistol or the pond 
might be their resource—then learned 
things not much more conducive to 
their morals or their rent-roll, in Paris; 
and the two countries were likely 
soon to have exhibited a fusion of all 
that was absurd, frivolous, and_frip- 
pery in both. When suddenly the 
war interposed, and raised the bar- 
rier between them ; and, like a plant 
excited into floridness by the green- 
house, and restored to its original 
vigour by the roughness of the open 
air, the Englishman recovered his 
native character, and abandoned the 
affectations and effeminacy of Conti- 
nental life. 

But, to the Boulevard : it was then 
a perpetual “ Exhibition.” All the 
shows, trickeries, fopperies, and mum- 
meries of foreign life were there in 
full performance, all day and every 
day. Monkeys, booths, barrel-organs, 
itinerant showmen, fortune-tellers, lot- 
teries, mountebanks, popular orators 
—in short, everything that could 
attract the idlers of an idle popula- 
tion, bordered both sides of this im- 
mense street. And the night was like 
the day, but more crowded, more 
noisy, and more laughable, illumi- 
nated by ten thousand paper lamps, 
bougies, and torches. 

But the return of the Bourbons was 
a sad interruption. Louis XVIII., 


though not suspected of any severity 
in his principles, was determined to 
draw a line between the past and 
present in the good city of Paris, and 
the morals of royalty swept away 
all the mimes. Gendarmes took the 
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place of the travelling showmen. Pro- 
cessions of police-officers were fatal 
to the festivities of the pavement; and 
the accession of Charles X., the king 
of the priests, completed the havoc of 
merriment and mummery, and the 
street muses fled for ever. 

Louis Philippe, with his usual atten- 
tion to the principles of popularity in 
France, endeavoured to make the 
Boulevard again the grand promenade 
of Paris. In this he perfectly suc- 
ceeded. He laid the sides down with 
asphalte, which, if it sticks to every 
pedestrian in hot weather, and gives 
the whole population the appearance 
of walking with iron soles on a pave- 
ment of magnets, is prodigiously bet- 
ter than the sand, which at one time 
rose in hurricanes upon its surface, 
and the mire which in winter threat- 
ened to swamp the traveller. As it 
is, the Boulevard is the great orna- 
ment, the great characteristic, and 
the great emporium of Paris. ¢ 

The Legislative Assembly. — This 
successor of the National Assembly, 
of the Convention, of the Council of 
Five Hundred, of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and of the Constituent 
Assembly, is by far the most curious 
display in Paris. It is not easy of 
access to strangers, and a ticket is 
necessary. To those who are not 
familiar with the French capital, it 
may be interesting to know that this 
palace of the French Parliament 
is entered from the stately square 
which has been the scene of some of 
the most startling events of French 
modern *history, and which, like all 
the memorable places of Paris, has 
changed its name with every memor- 
able era of the city. Once a mere 
suburb common, it was enclosed in the 
reign of Louis XV., and called after 
that easy personage, to whom France, 
however, ultimately owed her Revo- 
lution. When his throne fell, his 
statue fell with it, and the ground 
was dedicated to the new ruler of 
France, the Guillotine, by which 
the innocent and unfortunate Louis 
XVI. lost his head ; a few years after, 
the square was called Place de la 
Revolution; on the return of the 
Bourbons it was called Place Louis 
Quinze once more; on the accession 
of Charles X. it was determined that 
the statue of Louis XVI. should be 
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erected in the place where he was so 
foully murdered, and that the name 
should be changed to Place Louis 
Seize. But kings in France are tran- 
sitory things; Charles himself was 
expelled; and Louis Philippe, saga- 
cious of consequences, and probably 
wishing that it should be no longer 
a record of the fall of thrones, named 
it Place de la Concorde, a childish 
title, and wholly without an intelli- 
gible meaning, except it be the one of 
avoiding all memorial of the past, and 
all anticipation of the future. 

To the French Parliament the Seine 
is crossed by a bridge, from the Place 
de la Concorde, which has adopted all 
its successive names, and has been 
Pont Louis Seize, &c. It is now 
Pont de la Concorde, and is a very 
showy structure, from the middle of 
which the spectator sees one of the 
handsomest squares in Europe. 

The House of the French Parlia- 
ment, like everything in Paris, has a 
history of its own, and has belonged 
successively to the family of Condé, 
the Council of Five Hundred, the 
Corps Legislatif, and the new Na- 
tional Assembly. It had _previ- 
ously belonged to the unfortunate 
Duc de Bourbon, who was found 
hanging from the bolt of his bedroom 
window in the chateau of St Leu— 
an event which has never been cleared 
up; for, at his age of seventy-four, and 
in a state of great bodily infirmity, it 
was conceived that suicide was impos- 
sible. By his will it descended to the 
son of the King, the Duc d’Aumale, 
and by him was sold to the nation. 

The entrances are guarded by in- 
fantry and dragoons: a company of 
infantry were lounging over the para- 
pet in front, and groups of police and 
soldiery were scattered through the 
courtyard. The soldier is everywhere 
in Paris. .- 

The present hall of assemblage is 
merely a temporary appendage to the 
palace, and more resembles a country 
theatre, on a large scale, than a place 
for the representatives of a nation. 
But even this rude structure has its 
history, and is memorable as the scene 
of the great Socialist émeute of May 
1848. The Faction, under the pre- 
tence of presenting a petition for Po- 
land, mustered to the amount of many 
thousand men—some say 80,000. 
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They marshalled themselves like regu- 
lar troops, and thus marching through 
the streets, with banners at the head 
of each detachment, and with cries 
of ‘Vive la Pologne! vive la Répub- 
lique ! vive Louis Blanc!” suddenly 
took possession of the court of the 
palace. The Assembly were then 
sitting ; but, as they were totally 
unprotected, the Socialists rushed into 
the hall, and began a debate of their 
own. The Assembly, imitating — 
rather unwisely imitating—the Ro- 
man Senate, on the irruption of the 
Gauls, prepared for a political mar- 
tyrdom, and kept their seats, to frown 
down the barbarians of the Faux- 
bourgs. Some of their orators ad- 
dressed the multitude, but they 
instantly found the established effect 
of an attempt to reason with the 
rabble. They were roared down; 
and the leading demagogues, Blanqui, 
Barbes, and Raspail, were the only 
haranguers listened to for a moment. 
After a terrifying tumult of some 
hours—employed in equally furious 
and foolish haranguing—a Socialist 
mounted the President’s table, de- 
clared ‘the legislature was at an 
end,” and demanded the ‘“ establish- 
ment of a Provisional Government.” 

The tumult was now at its height; 
the Roman recollections of the repre- 
sentatives gave way to the formidable 
necessities of the moment, and they 
were driven from the hall amid a 
shower of personal insults. Theleaders 
of the émeute had, in the mean time, 
gone to the Hotel de Ville, where they 
formed a revolutionary cabinet, under 
Barbes, &c. 

But here the patriots committed a 
capital error: they forgot their friends, 
the dungeon and sabre. Deliberation 
requiring delay, and delay being fatal 
to the success of riot, while their 
new Cabinet were deliberating the 
representatives were recovering from 
their fright. By giving them time 
for the restoration of their senses, 
instead of imprisoning them one and 
all, (if, in the old Revolutionary style, 
they did not massacre them,) they 
found the National and Mobile Guards 
siftddenly in arms, and marching 
against them. The mob were driven 
out of the hall; the National Guard 
soon mustered in great numbers. 
They are the shopkeepers of Paris, 
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and a government of plunder by no 
means suited their notions of pro- 
erty ; and though the maxim of the 
novators of Nations was propa- 
gated pretty largely, ‘‘ La propridté— 
c'est le vol,” the National Guard em- 
ployed itself promptly in sending the 
Cabinet to prison, and reconducting 
the representatives to their Salle ! 

It was in the Chamber of Deputies 
thatthe Drame of the extinction of 
the Monarchy was finally performed 
on the 24th of February 1848, a period 
which will henceforth figure in the his- 
tory of revolutions. Here, while Louis 
Philippe was flying to St Cloud, the 
Duchess of Orleans presented herself 
with her two sons. M. Dupin an- 
nounced to the Chamber that the 
King had abdicated, and proposed to 
proclaim the Count de Paris King, 
under the Regency of the Duchess. 
Lamartine moved that the discussion 
should not take place in the presence 
of any member of the royal family. 
But there were authorities outside the 
walls who knew nothing of the for 
malities of legislation. The mob 
were roaring for an entrance ; the 
Duchess, with her children, attempted 
to escape; they were driven back by 
the rabble. Another debate now 
commenced on the subject of commit- 
ting the Regency to the Duc de Ne- 
mours; another followed on the propo- 
sal of a Provisional Government. The 
hall was now crowded with armed 
men. Ledru Rollin then ascended 
the tribune, and argued that, Louis 
Philippe having abdicated, the Crown 
could not be transferred without an 
appeal to the people. There seemed 
now every probability of a sanguinary 
termination to the scene, and efforts 
were made by the friends of the 
royal family again to extricate the 
Duchess ; but in vain. 

The conduct of the Duchess cer- 
tainly showed great intrepidity on 
this occasion. While muskets were 
pointed at individuals in the Assem- 
bly, and in the hands of men abso- 
lutely without restraint, her own life, 
and the lives of her children, might 
be the sacrifice of the instant. She, 
poor thing, now attempted to speak. 
But the French mob were not Hun- 
garian nobles, and the ‘ Moriamur 
pro rege nostro, Maria Theresa,” was 
in a different style from the sentiment 


of the reformers of Paris. She was 
bellowed down. 

The armed mob now proceeded 
to make a government. One of 
their orators mounted the tribune, 
and declared that Louis Philippe, 
having abdicated, could not leave a 
legacy of the throne without the 
choice of the people. This hor- 
rible scene of confusion, blundering, 
threatening, and terror, lasted for three 
full hours ; during which the Duchess 
and the children fortunately effected 
their escape, retiring to the Hotel of 
the Invalides, and quitted Paris like 
the rest of the royal family next 
morning. 

The whole scene concluded, not 
unaptly, in the formation of a Provi- 
sional Government, itself the com- 
mencement of a series of provisional 
governments, each more temporary 
and trifling than the one that fell 
before it, and finishing at last, if in 
France anything can be said to finish, 
by a Republic, excluding Monarchy 
for ever, though that eternity may 
mean arestoration within six months ; 
but especially providing for public 
confusion, by abolishing the essential 
principle of public order—a hereditary 
throne ! 

The aspect of the present Chamber 
gives the idea, not merely of a build- 
ing erected in popular haste, but of a 
building erected in such antiquity as 
to have become long dilapidated. I 
never saw any place of public meet- 
ing that looked more squalid. It has 
completely the aspect of the shabbiest 
and most melancholy of all possible 
things, a theatre by daylight, to which 
I have compared it already, for the 
similitude is constant and irresistible. 
At one end of the hall is the Pre- 
sident’s chair, with a table in front, 
on which rests a bell and a little 
stick, both which are important instru- 
ments of the Presidential authority, 
though neither much comporting with 
the presumed dignity of debate. In 
front of this table is the Tribune, a 
species of square pulpit, with steps at 
the sides, where the orators of the 
Assembly successively lay their papers 
on a shelf before them, and read, or 
recite, according to their capacity of 
using the native language. The shape 
of the hall is nearly semicircular ; the 
area is surrounded with benches for 
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the members, before each of whom is 
a desk with pen and ink, so that a 
member may be writing his speech 
while the debate is going on, and the 
product of the desk may be read at 
the tribune within the next half-hour. 
The whole of this preparation for 
scribbling looked to me like the 
arrangement of a large banking- 
house, or a merchant’s office ; and the 
seats seem to be appropriated per- 
sonally to individuals, for there are 
lists of the members, in a programme 
sold at the entrance to the galleries, 
which mark the names of those pos- 
Sessors en permanence. 

At the corner of those ranges, to the 
left of the President, sit the ** Hz- 
tréme Gauche,” or ‘* Montagnards,” 
the ultra-liberals. At the opposite 
corner, and on the right of the chair, 
sit the Extréme Droit, the ultra-royal- 
ists ; and the circle is filled up by the 
diversities of party—all shapes and 
shades of opinion—the refugees from 
the extreme points on both sides, the 
quiet waiters upon chance, and the 
swimmers upon the turn of the tide. 

All this is new, and very amusing 
to the spectator; and not less new is 
the appearance of the writers for the 
journals, as an authenticated body, in 
the house. In front of the President 
sit the writers who detail the debates 
for the Moniteur. In boxes in the 
gallery, on the left side of the Presi- 
dent, are the allotted places of the 
other writers for the journals; and 
on the right of the chair, also in the 
gallery, are boxes for the Foreign 
Ambassadors and the families of the 
members. In the remaining gallery 
are seats for the public. 

The debates generally begin at two 
in the afternoon, and in general, of 
course, close early. The doors are 
open for about an hour before. In 
France there is a foolish affectation 
of gallantry on all occasions, and the 
front seats in the public galleries are 
exclusively devoted to the fair, mak- 
ing a privilege for them in a place 
where they can have but little amuse- 
ment, and no business. I, in my in- 
advertence to the national custom, 
having taken a vacant seat in the 
front, was ordered out of it by an 
officer of the house, with ‘* Place auz 
dames,” and surrendered it accord- 
ingly. My fair substitute had the 
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look of a poissarde, or an alewife ; 
wore her bonnet—which all the wo- 
men in France do everywhere, even 
at the theatre, except when they pin 
it up to the pillars — and made it 
somewhat difficult for those behind 
her to see or hear. I doubt whether 
she was much edified by the discus- 
sion. 

The Debate. The subject of the day 
was the National Guard. It is a 
delicate question for all parties. The 
Liberals, of course, are loud in its 
laudation ; but still even they may feel 
a lurking sentiment that the National 
Guard, being chiefly shopkeepers—at 
least in Paris, and Paris being France 
—have a sense of the integrity 
of their plate-glass, and the pro- 
fits of their trade, and (having had 
sufficient experience that revolutions 
are beneficial to neither) may not be 
of that reliable order which is neces- 
sary to the advocates of perpetual 
confusion. 

The military have no hesitation in 
speaking the usual opinions which all 
the soldiers in the world entertain of 
citizens, with drums and trumpets, and 
beards and muskets, parading in holi- 
days—much at the counter, and never 
in the camp. 

The financiers, in the matter of tax- 
ation comprehending all the grumblers 
of the community, which amount to 
all France, look at the expenditure 
for the fifers and drummers, the staff, 
and the shoes of the legions, as so 
much thrown away ; while the Royal- 
ists regard them as unfit to meddle 
with such questions as either republics 
or restorations. 

To those must be added the sub- 
stantial objections of the shopkeepers 
themselves, to be taken from their 
trades to drill, to stand a parade in wet 
weather or snow (and winter shows 
no mercy to civic heroism in Paris 
more than in other capitals of Europe, ) 
and, finally, to shoulder the musket 
during the six hours of a review in 
the Champ de Mars. I say nothing 
of the final chance of being under 
arms for thirty-six hours together, in 
the recurrence of another émeute, a 
24th of February, or even a ‘ three 
glorious days of July;” for a 


Frenchman scoffs at the idea of his 
having any dislike to being shot in 
the streets, the amputation of a limb, 














‘learned it.” 
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or a deposit in Pere la Chaise. And 
it must be acknowledged that the 
shopkeepers turned out stoutly on 
these memorable occasions. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with that curious anomaly which 
forms the French mind, to say, 
whether the mass of the national 
feeling would not be sufficiently 
pleased to hear the drum of the 
Guard for the last time; but the 
feeling has some plausibility even in 
this lively nation, where everything 
is beard and belligerency—besides 
having Nature on its side in every 
other country of Europe. 

The debate on this subject always 
draws. The people are prepared to 
attach a prodigious interest to any- 
thing that can be said, old or new, 
clever or commonplace, on the topic; 
and the popular orators are never in 
such plumage as when they take a 
flight in honour of the ‘ Garde 
National, les grands defenseurs de la 
patrie.” 

The commencement of the sitting 
was rather irregular. There was no 
prayer, or other form of religion, that 
I could perceive; but the members 
sauntered in, wandered about the 
floor, or lounged in their seats, for 
the first half-hour. The time was 
chiefly occupied in presenting peti- 
tions, which the presenter merely 
handed up to the President, with a 
few words. Those petitions were 
chiefly for a revision of the constitu- 
tion, which prohibits the re-election 
of a President after his four years’ 


apprenticeship. This law was in the 


genuine style of republicanism, which 


is always jealous and distrustful— 


substantially the spirit of despotism, 


-confiding in no man unless he is in 


chains! Or, as was said by the cele- 
brated Burke, characterising the simi- 
lar law by which no representative of 
the Convention could be re-elected— 
“This reminds me of the chimney- 
Sweepers, forced to abandon their 
trade by the time that they have 
The only difference 
being, that the abandonment, in the 
one case, was the work of nature, 
and in the other the absurdity of 
legislation. 

But even in this stage I had a speci- 
men of French debating. General Ba- 
raguay d’Hilliers, on presenting one of 
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those petitions, having mounted the 
tribune, and turning, perhaps acciden- 
tally, towards the Ezxtréme Gauche, 
one of them cried out, without pre- 
face or apology, ‘‘ Why do you 
address us? Speak to the Assembly.” 
Another member met a similar rebuff 
immediately after. On presenting a 
petition from the municipality of 
Havre, a member, sitting on his 
bench, cried out—‘ Municipal coun- 
cils have no right of petition; on 
which the presenter explained ‘that 
it came from the individual members 
of the council.” 

At length the order of the day 
was read, for the consideration of 
the law relative to the National 
Guard. On this, ‘‘ Napoleon Buona- 
parte” was announced as the speaker. 
I felt a strange sensation at the sound 
of the name, which had so long pro- 
duced sensations of all kinds in the 
world. It is true, it now could affect 
nothing but memory; but what a 
memory liad that sound left behind! 
I looked with no ordinary curiosity 
on the bearer of that renowned and 
formidable name. 

The orator is the son of Jerome, 
formerly King of Westphalia, and is 
said to resemble the Emperor more 
than any of the living family. His 
stature is short and full, his counte- 
nance dark, but expressive of intelli- 
gence ; and altogether he is a striking 
personage. 

He spoke, of course, in high praise 
of the National Guard, and spoke 
with spirit and fluency. 

But, to the eye of a stranger, the 
effect was greatly impaired by the 
unfortunate habit of the country, 
which makes all speeches in the 
Assembly resemble the speech of a 
lawyer from his brief. His papers 
were laid on the front of the tribune, 
and in the lapses of his memory he 
constantly returned to them, took a 
glance to reinforce his argument, and, 
having thus dipt into the subject, was 
on the wing again. In this style he 
alternated from his papers to his 
audience for nearly half-an-hour— 
continually interrupted, however, and 
bearing the interruptions with the 
reverse of philosophy. He began by 
moving, ‘“* That the National Guard 
is instituted for the defence of the 
Constitution, the Republic, and the 
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sovereignty of the people; to main- 
tain obedience to the laws; to pre- 
serve or re-establish public peace in 
the country ; to assure the indepen- 
dence of France, and the integrity of 
its territory against foreigners.” 

He contended that “ it was neces- 
sary to proclaim the rights and wrongs 
of the Guard, because there was an 
evident desire to dispense with their 
employment, and, of course, with 
their public existence —a_ proposi- 
tion to that effect having been 
entertaincd. The result -of refus- 
ing the right to nominate their 
officers was a prestige of other con- 
sequences, too formidable yet to be 
ventured on.” 

But the interruptions were perpe- 
tual, and most provoking. ‘ Speak 
to the question!” broke off the most 
showy sentiments; and he grew more 
and more angry. He charged his 
opponents with wishing to arm none 
but their partisans—“ It was a mon- 
strosity, an enormity!” Still arose 
the cry, ‘* Speak to the question!” 
He now said, “‘ It is an attempt to 
organise civil war for the profit of a 
party.” (Roarsof order.) M. Faucher, 
the Minister of the Interior, exclaimed, 
‘“* Monsieur, you cannot affirm that we 
are organising civil war.” 

To this the reply was, ‘* One may 
organise it without intention.” This 
rather exculpatory reply was followed 
by a long paragraph on the crime of 
conspirators attempting to overthrow 
all the principles of liberty! Then 
followed renewed cries of order from 
the right, and the bell of the Pre- 
sident now began to ring loudly. 

The three degrees of keeping the 
peace seemed to be, first, the beating 
of the little stick or paper-knife (I 
could not, with all my curiosity, tell 
which) on the table; then came the 
ringing of the bell, (about the size of 
the dustman’s ;) and then the Presi- 
dent, exhausted of all direct means 
of control, threw himself back in the 
chair with a pathetic expression, 
which was responded to by cries of 
** La cloture, la cléture!” 

The President (who was not M. 
Dupin) now made the most perplex- 
ing of all demands. ‘ J’invite l’ora- 
teur dexpliquer sa pensée.” Then 
ensued a scene which I shall not 
attempt to describe. The orator 
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grew mystical, thundered out his 
denunciation of the ‘‘ secret transac- 
tions of a certain party,” and professed 
his resolution, at all hazards, to resist 
violence, from whatever quarter it 
should come. This was followed by 
laughter from the right ; and a voice 
was heard from the same side, 
‘“ Then you should not set the 
example.” 

Napoleon finished this legislative 
Waterloo by moving his amendment 
and making his retreat from the 
tribune. 

A M. Biancey then prepared to 
mount the tribune. I presume that 
he was about to advert to Napoleon’s. 
speech, for he was met by a cry from 
the right—** Don’t reply; it is not 
worth the while. Question, ques- 
tion !”—on which M. Biancey calmly 
returned to his seat. 

A M. Duprat then mounted the 
tribune, and said ‘‘ he was sorry that 
the preceding member had not as- 
signed his reasons for the conduct of 
the commission.” This taunt was met 
byacry from the right—“ What is that 
to you? You are no judge whether he 
ought or ought not to reply.” M. Du- 
prat on this said ‘that the question 
was of great public interest, and he 
wished to speak on it.” ‘* Hold your 
tongue,” says a member on the left. 
**To whom do you say that? —is 
it to us?” cries one of the right. 
‘‘T use the privilege of demanding 
silence,” says the former. ‘* No one 
disturbed it on this side till you 
meddled with it,” says another. Thus 
the debate proceeded, with perpetual 
interruptions, until M. Faucher clever- 
ly reconciled all disputants by an old 
but popular phrase. 

‘You are speaking,” said he, “ of 
raising volunteer corps. In reply to 
that suggestion, I say, when the path 
of duty is clearly laid down, and 
when the danger is plainly before us, 
every man in France is a volunteer !”’ 
(Huzza! Bravo! an acclamation of 
applause from all parts of the Assem- 
bly ; and when M. Faucher went to 
his seat, the members crowded round 
him with congratulations on this 
heroic defence of the courage of their 
country.) 

The debate was prolonged, and the 
President again used his little stick 
and his bell; but nothing was worth 
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listening to after the vindication of 
France, and, rather tired, I came 
away. 

Of course different nations will 
have different manners; but I could 
not comprehend, then or now, how it 
is possible to debate anything in those 
perpetual interruptions. ‘The inter- 
rupting members, too, did not rise to 
call to order, and thus rise under the 
penalty of having to prove their 
point ; they kept their seats, with the 
air of men who sat merely to criticise. 
It was, on the whole, a conversation 
very amusing to strangers, but a con. 
versation which, on any given subject, 
I should conceive renewable for these 
fifty years. 

But while we in England are 
safe from borrowing this style of de- 
bate, let us not quarrel with it. It 
is a pledge of the peace of Europe. 
I should be infinitely sorry that the 
Legislative Assembly, or by whatever 
name France may, next month, 
choose to call it, were closed. There 
the vivacité Frangaise finds its fair 
channel; there is the safety-valve of 
her politics; there is the quiet drain 
of that superfluity of tongue, and that 
restlessness of thought, which the 
Frenchman must employ in the field, 
if he cannot employ it in the legisla- 
ture. France was never Republican 
until she lost her old Parliaments. 
Then, the talkers of Gascony and 
Poitou and Picardy had no means of 
getting rid of their extra animation, 
and rushed to Paris with revolution 
as a relief to their tongues; and 
rushed over Europe, to be able to sit 
down quiet in their old age. 

But I must not intrude on your 
space any further at present. I shall 
probably trouble you with another 
letter, for Paris is fuller of topics than 
a Hemisphere besides. Of course I do 


not allude to the mere sights, which 
are before every eye, and which are 
undoubtedly well worth seeing. But, 
the people are, with me, the true 
sight. Life in London is to life in 
Paris what a hive with wooden pan- 
nels is to a hive of glass. Even the 
whole working of the bees is trans- 
parent. The Frenchman must live in 
public—his existence is an open-air 
existence, his thoughts perish, or 
choke himself, without ventilation. 

For instance, I cannot conceive the 
completion of a conspiracy in Paris. 
A Gunpowder Plot would be divulged 
at once. The silent labour, the stern 
determination, the patient perseve- 
rance, and the solemn courage of that 
hideous and far-seeing conspiracy 
would be impossible in France. In 
twenty-four hours, or in a twenty- 
fourth part of the time, a French 
Guy Fawkes would have whispered 
it at the bar of his coffee-house, or 
told it to his wife, or announced it to 
his mistress, or talked the matter 
over with the gendarme of his neigh- 
bourhood ; or written a feuilleton in 
the Journal des Debats, detailing the 
resources of the plotters, with hints 
at their names. He would have 
found himself bursting with the in- 
telligence, and got rid of it as a relief 
to nature. 

And this is the true reason why 
conspiracy never succeeds in France 
—why the police instantly know all 
the projects for overturning thrones, 
or shooting monarchs, or changing 
religions, or constructing adventures 
on the highway. The people must 
talk, and this it is which makes 
them at once so safe to be handled 
by a vigorous government, and so 
infinitely amusing to the stranger, 
who cares not whom they have for 
governor. 
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THE LONDON DIARY OF A GERMAN AUTHORESS. 


Wir rare exceptions, those recent 
foreign writers who have taken upon 
themselves to criticise the condition 
and institutions of this country, and 
its inhabitants, have not been persons 
on whose opinions we could set a high 
value, by whose censure we could feel 
annoyed, or whose praise could add 
greatly to our self-esteem. The stand- 
ing and character of a judge are all- 
important: if his judgment is to be 
respected, he himself must be both 
competent and respectable. The ver- 
dict of a dull book-maker like Mr 
Kohl, or of a shallow and mischievous 
demagogue of M. Ledru Rollin’s 
stamp, are alike indifferent to us. 
Their writings are unheeded by the 
British public, scarcely noticed by the 
British press. Of French books 
concerning England, Englishmen are 
particularly careless; for, strange as it 
may appear, our nearest neighbours 
are amongst our worst appreciators, 
and deal, for the most part, in a set of 
stereotyped prejudices with respect 
to this country which were amusing 
until they grew stale. Although Ger- 
mans understand us better, it was not 
from the pen of a German Jewess, a 
Republican and Socialist, a disciple 
of the new school of female emanci- 
pation, a devoted admirer of George 
Sand, Arnold Ruge, Mazzini, and 
other subversives, that we expected 
any very judicious comments upon the 
people and things of England. Mrs 
Fanny Lewald, to whom the above 
description exactly applies, has really 
surprised us by the moderate tone of 
the first volume of her letters. Re- 
garding the present generation of 
German female writers as particularly 
wearisome and unpleasant, and not 
being very favourably impressed by 
some of her previous publications, we 
took up Mrs Lewald’s English Diary 
with most limited anticipations as to 
the amount of interest and merit it 
might contain. Its perusal, we must in 
justice confess, somewhat amended 
our estimate of the lady’s common 
sense. 


Wholesome recreation and relax- 
ation of mind were Mrs Lewald’s 
avowed objects in visiting England. 
It does not concern us to inquire 
whether the idea of a book glimmered 
in the background, and further stimu- 
lated her to the journey. The volume 
before us comprises but a portion of 
her short stay in this island ;—eight 
weeks, spent in London, during which, 
although whirled in a busy round of 
sight-seeing and amusement, she ma- 
naged to write letters to a friend, 
sufficient to fill a printed volume of 
five hundred pages. Such letters are 
often written by returned travellers, 
at their own firesides, and addressed 
to the printer. This is not the case 
with Mrs Lewald’s published corre- 
spondence, which we have reason 
to believe actually went through the 
post-office in the manner she repre- 
sents. Indeed, there have been ru- 
moured complaints of her not having 
sufficiently revised her correspon- 
dence ; and accusations against her of 
committing to type certain things 
which had better have remained in 
the privacy of an intimate epistle. 
Initials are an insufficient disguise, 
when the context enables readers to 
fill up the blanks; and should she 
again visit England, she may probably 
find some of her acquaintances more 
upon their guard. Others will doubt- 
less approve her indiscretions, and 
thank her for having contributed to 
make known the opinions in which 
they glory. There is a Mr H., 
for instance, whose entire name she 
sometimes suffers to escape her, a 
German Socialist and Democrat of the 
most offensive and outrageous class, 
who has been implicated in sundry of 
the insurrections of which Germany 
has been the theatre since 1848, 
who was in this country at the 
time of her visit, and whose ravings 
against monarchy and Christianity 
she now and then quotes, and might 
as well have omitted. She is not 
without occasional irreverence and 
levity of her own to answer for, 
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which it would have been better taste 
to avoid, considering that only a mi- 
nority of her readers are likely to 
consist of Jews, infidels, and Red 
Republicans. But the form of ‘ Let- 
ters,” we suppose, is to be accepted 
as a plea for indulgent criticism. The 
lady starts with the declaration that 
she makes no pretensions to the pro- 
duction of a profound or complete 
work upon Great Britain, although 
she believes that, even during her 
brief residence, she gathered much 
valuable knowledge and instruction, 
which she hopes her German admirers 
will feel obliged to her for imparting. 

Until our esteemed collaborateur, 
Pisistratus Caxton, shall have shown 
the particularly obtuse department of 
the Woods and Forests how to render 
the western entrance to London as 
grand and imposing as that to Paris 
from the Champs Elysées, we shall per- 
sist in considering the Thames as the 
only worthy avenue to the great city, 
and as that through which every 
foreigner should for the first time 
approach it. By the Thames came 
Mrs Lewald; but the impression made 
upon her was not very strong, or 
rather it was weakened by that which 
should have heightened it. The mul- 
titude of vessels, the forests of masts, 
the stir and bustle, confused and 
bewildered her. Some other Ger- 
mans, passengers by the same boat, 
were in raptures of wonderment ; it 
was with a sort of apathetic indiffe- 
rence that she observed herself to be 
in the midst of innumerable ships and 
a vast city. Moreover, the good 
lady inclines to the Cobden doctrine ; 
and the pleasurable feelings inspired 
by the sight of ficets of merchantmen, 
suggesting imposing ideas of alliance 
and traffic between all the nations of 
the world, were neutralised to her by 
the frowning batteries of men-of-war 
and the warlike equipage accumu- 
lated in Woolwich arsenal. She 
could feel no joy in wealth and civi- 
lisation based upon the downfall of 
other nations, nor sympathise in a 
prosperity coupled with the barbarism 
of war; although, at a few pages’ 
interval, we find her proclaiming her 
advocacy of systems and institutions 
whose adoption in Europe—impos- 
sible, as we believe—could never 
be but at the cost of rivers of 
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blood, and in the projects of whose 
partisans wholesale slaughter is a 


primary ingredient. The utmost she 
could do was to view such a state of 
things—the great guns and military 
stores, we mean—with melancholy 
resignation, as inevitable, and, as she 
fears, not yet ripe for change. At 
the Custom-House she was struck by 
the democratic practice of giving pre- 
cedence to the examination of single 
packages, so that the man of much 
luggage has the longest to wait. She 
was delighted at the little trouble 
given in the matter of passports ; and 
in the best of humours, well disposed 
to be pleased, she reached the modest 
lodgings that had been engaged for 
her, on a second floor in a street near 
Hyde Park. It was on Whitsuntide 
eve; the weather was fine, and her 
friends advised her to delay her ex- 
amination of London, and to take 
advantage of the sunshine for excur- 
sions out of town. For the Sunday 
she had already an invitation to visit 
a German family in Surrey. During 
her drive from the far west of London 
to the South Eastern Railway, her 
attention was attracted by the great 
number of monuments she passed— 
attracted, however, by their number 
rather than by their good taste. Her 
comments are by no means uniformly 
judicious. The National Gallery, the 
most abortive, ill-planned, and con- 
temptible public building ever destined 
for so ambitious a purpose as the 
receptacle of a great nation’s artistic 
wealth, she designates as grandiose 
(grossartig.) The same person who 
is guilty of this misapplication of 
praise very sensibly criticises the 
practice of elevating statues on the 
summit of lofty columns. ‘ Between 
two great fountains rises a monument 
to Nelson. He stands in military 
uniform upon the top of a pillar, 
looking just as little and doll-like as 
Napoleon on the Venddme column. 
So the absurdity of placing portrait- 
statues of great men at such an eleva- 
tion that, dwindled into dwarfs, they 
lose all interest for the spectator, is 
domiciled also in England! The 
Duke of Yerk’s statue is another 
example of this. He is represented 
enveloped in a long mantle, above 
which only the uncovered head ap- 
pears; and this is surmounted by the 
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iron rod of a lightning conductor, 
which seems to go through the head. 
Even my sharp eyes could discern 
little more than a sack-like mass, 
with a knob and along spike ; and yet 
this may be a good statue, rendered 
unprofitable only by its senseless 
position.” She hopes rather than 
believes in the possible goodness of 
the too-exalted statue, for she else- 
where expresses herself in anything 
but favourable terms with respect to 
those monuments of this class in 
London, whose humbler position per- 
mitted her to examine them. She is 
an advocate for dressing statues in 
the costume of their time, and ridi- 
cules classic drapery upon modern 
warriors and statesmen. Upon this 
ground she considers the statue of 
Huskisson, in the commercial room at 
Lloyd’s, as the most remarkable thing 
in the whole building. ‘It is so 
tasteless,” she says, “‘ that it is actu- 
ally comical. The English minister 
of commerce, who lost his life in the 
nineteenth century at the opening of 
a Manchester railway, is depicted 
with naked breast, and draped in a 
toga, like some ancient Greek or 
Roman. In addition to this, he wears 
great boots, but of so thin a texture 
that the whole foot, with its toes and 
joints, shows through it. To me it is 
matter of daily recurring astonish- 
ment that in England, where the first 
works of art of antiquity are to be 
found—where so strong a love for art 
prevails that the English pass for the 
best purchasers of modern sculpture— 
and where in the exhibition one sees 
80 many beautiful busts—most of 
the statues upon public places are 
so remarkably bad.” She makes 
but few exemptions from this cen- 
sure ; and one of these is in favour of 
the Duke of Wellington’s statue in 
front of the Exchange. She was 
strack and interested by what she 
terms the ‘¢ worship” of the Duke in 
this country. ‘ Praiseworthy as a 
sign of gratitude, pleasing, as show- 
ing respect for the venerable hero, I 
yet could not help being reminded by 
it of the adoration paid by the Ro- 
mans to their emperors, before they 
raised them to the rank of gods. I 
have already seen three statues and a 
monument in his honour.” She finds 
fault with the Achilles, considers 
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the equestrian statue opposite Apsley 
House a failure, ‘‘ the Duke sitting 
on his horse as stiff as the ghost of 
the commander in Don Juan,” but 
praises the statue in the city for its 
truth to nature, the rider sitting 
easily, on a motionless horse, as if a 
regiment were defiling before him. 
‘¢ His steed is an English blood-horse, 
fine-limbed, with small hoof, small 
head, and veins starting through its 
skin, and stands on all four feet, firm 
and immovable, like a well-trained 
manege horse. This plan of repre- 
senting a slender blood-horse, the 
individual portrait of a horse, in op- 
position to the typical war-horse, 
whose abstract idea has hitherto been: 
conventionally adopted for equestrian. 
statues, struck me as novel, but not 
ungraceful.” Whilst on the subject 
of art, and as we have no intention 
of accompanying Mrs Lewald day by 
day through her rambles in and 
around London, we will pass on to 
her visit to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. Except to a few 
artists and enthusiastic amateurs, a 
last year’s exhibition of pictures, 
when this year’s is open, is almost as 
stale and uninteresting a thing as one 
of last week’s daily papers. Wo 
revert to it, nevertheless; because 
there is interest in the impression it 
made on a foreigner of at least ave- 
rage intelligence, who loves art, and 
has seen and studied many of the 
artistic treasures contained in the gal- 
leries of Italy and Germany. Mrs 
Lewald’s first and strong impression, 
on her visit to the exhibition of the 
Academy, was twofold. She found 
that the English were better sculptors 
than painters, and that, amongst the 
painters, the higher the style selected 
the less was the talent shown, As 
she visited the exhibition in company 
with two German artists, who had 
frequently been there before, we may 
presume that her impressions were in 
some measure controlled and corro- 
borated by their maturer examina- 
tion and more experienced judg- 
ment. However this may have been, 
many of her views on the subject of 
the present school of British art are 
exceedingly just. She is struck with 
admiration by the perfection of the 
miniature painting, warmly admires 
the water-colour drawings, whether 
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landscapes, portraits, interiors, or still 
life. In oils, she speaks highly of the 
simplicity and truth to nature of 
landscapes and marine views, finds the 
portraits often equally good, and some 
of the genre pictures very graceful 
and gay; but with a few notable 
exceptions she utterly condemns the 
historical pictures. At the same 
time she remarks that, of late, Ger- 
many has produced few good histori- 
cal pictures, Italy none, and that 
only the French—to whom their 
revolutions and their African wars 
have suggested incomparable subjects 
—have done much that is great in 
that high walk of art. Her criti- 
cisms, however, it is easy to discern, 
attach themselves especially to the 
subject and general conception of a 
picture—less particularly to its mere 
technical merits. She allots the 
palm to Landseer’s painting of the 
Duke of Wellington and his daughter- 
in-law. ‘ Two simply composed, 
and very sweetly executed pictures 
by Eastlake, especially a ‘* Good 
Samaritan,’ had almost a German 
stamp, and made me understand the 
predilection which Peter Von Corne- 
lius cherishes for that painter.” After 
criticising at some length, as power- 
ful, but most unpleasing, Armitage’s 
picture of Aholibah, she gives us, in 
a few lines, her appreciation of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. ‘“ As ludi- 
crously bad as Aholibah was for- 
bidding, was a biblical genre-picture 
by Millais. It is as coarsely comic 
as a Capuchin friar’s sermon. St 
Joseph and his man are at work in 
their carpenter’s shop. The saint is 
on the right, his assistant at the other 
extremity of their joiner’s-bench, and 
in the middle is an old woman who 
may perhaps be intended for St Anna. 
In the foreground stands the child 
Jesus in his little shirt, crying 
bitterly, because he has torn his 
hands with a nail, in the very place 
where, at a future day, he is to bear 
the stigmata. The future wounds 
upon the feet are indicated by drops 
of blood that have fallen upon them. 
The Virgin kneels beside him, also 
with a weeping countenance, and 
offers him her cheek to kiss, whilst 
she breathes upon the wounds in his 
hands. St Anna resolutely grasps 
the pincers, to extract the offending 
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nail, which sticks out of the carpen- 
ter’s bench like a clove. Wood- 
shavings of various sizes constitute 
the simple decorations of the fore- 
ground.” An unprejudiced piece of 
criticism, which we recommend to the 
notice of Mr Ruskin and the other 
supporters of a small and conceited 
clique of pretentious innovators in art. 

We left Mrs Lewald on her way to 
visit a family in Surrey. She met a 
kind reception, and was prepossessed 
in favour of her hostess by her like- 
ness to George Sand ; ate ‘“‘ pepper- 
mint sauce” to her lamb; discussed 
phrenology, a favourite study of the 
mistress of the house—who also had 
a pet theory concerning the necessity 
of changing air, in virtue of which 
her guest passed the day in a thorough 
draught; read with great satisfaction a 
glowing eulogium of the aforesaid Mrs 
Sand in an English weekly paper, 
defending her private life, and exalt- 
ing her literary fame; strolled across 
meadows and corn-fields in the warm 
May sunshine ; and so home, as Mr 
Pepys would say, well pleased with 
her first Sunday in England. Next 
day, Whit-Monday, she was off to 
Windsor, escorted by three of her 
countrymen. She is eloquent on the 
discomforts of the excursion train by 
which they incautiously embarked, 
and on the misery of being hurried 
through the castle with a mob, far 
faster than she could have wished, or 
than permitted her to enjoy her visit. 
And how terribly ‘* police-less” was 
the railway train that took her home, 
with second-class passengers in first- 
class carriages, drunken men in 
abundance, and confusion every- 
where. Still more policeless did she 
find things next day, upon her visit 
to Greenwich fair, where she was 
greatly struck with the profusion of 
gingerbread, and rather startled by 
the application to her shoulders of 
what she terms ‘‘ scretches, the con- 
fetti of Greenwich ;” where she im- 
bibed, with much satisfaction, a flow- 
ing tumbler of “ pale-ale draught,” 
and, but for the multitude of drunken 
people, would have been strongly 
reminded by the whole scene of an 
Italian popular festival. Strangely 
enough, she is frequently reminded of 
Italy by England. The general no- 
tion is, that few countries are more 
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dissimilar. She is struck, too, by the 
independent mode of living in the 
open air, by the numbers of persons 
frequenting the public parks and 
gardens, and there pursuing their 
occupations of reading, sewing, &c. 
This seems odd to us, accustomed as 
we are to consider ourselves, in con- 
sequence of our climate, one of the 
nations of Europe who best like to 
do everything with a roof overhead. 
To be sure, Mrs Lewald was here in 
the very finest part of the year; but 
still she must have noticed the ab- 
sence of those out-door resources 
which abound in France, Germany, 
and the south—of the al-fresco coffee- 
houses, concerts, reading-rooms, and 
ice-saloons, so abundant on the Con- 
tinent, but which here we have not, 
because they would be available but 
for a very few weeks—often only for 
a few days—in the whole year. 
Greenwich fair concluded Mrs Le- 
wald’s Whitsun excursions, and she 
began to look about her in the streets 
of London, to visit old acquaintances, 
and make new ones. Although she 
here and there got a glimpse of the 
better classes of English society, and 
received an invitation to breakfast or 
to an evening party in houses both 
Christian and correct, the most of her 
time appears to have been passed 
amongst her co-religionists, English 
and foreign, some of whom usually 
acted as her ciceroni when she went 
out to see the town; and some of 
whom, as is often the case, took upon 
themselves to make her do as they 
liked, rather than as she liked. The 
poor woman—who felt quite bewil- 
dered on looking over the London 
guide-book and discovering how much 
she had to see in a very short time— 
and who, moreover, soon found, by 
unpleasant experience, that the balmy 
sunshine, which had greeted her ar- 
rival in England, was not very con- 
stant even in the month of May— 
would gladly have abandoned her 
side-street to establish herself on a 
line of omnibuses. But it was ungen- 
teel, her friends assured her, to live 
over a shop, even in a broad hand- 
some street—people who saw her go 
in, might think she went to visit the 
shopkeeper’s wife—she must remem- 
ber she was in London, not in Berlin ! 
So, to gratify the “ gentility” of her 
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friends, she had many a walk through 
the rain, caught a cold, and was 
menaced with mustard plasters, and 
nearly poisoned with bad beef-tea. 
But she was active and resolute, and 
did not let indisposition long detain 
her from her persevering pursuit of 
novelty. Sunday, when sight-seeing 
was impossible, was her day of repose 
and letter-writing. 

‘““Tt is Sunday, and on Sunday 
London ceases to live, like Rome in 
rainy weather. All the shops are 
shut, no fresh bread or piece of meat 
are to be had, no postmen pass along 
the streets—the stillness is striking, 
the church bells lift to heaven their 
voices of mournful entreaty. And, as 
yonder the monopolised lottery offices 
and tobacco shops are kept open, so 
are here the tobacconists and public- 
houses. Brandy and tobacco seem 
here to be considered more necessary 
than bread and meat.” 

Mrs Lewald, who is a Prussian sub- 
ject, was asked to breakfast at her 
ambassador’s, to whom she had a 
letter of recommendation from Baron 
Humboldt. ‘Invitations to break- 
fast,” she says, ‘‘ are a custom pecu- 
liar to England. What we in Ger- 
many understand thereby, are dinner- 
breakfasts, beginning at twelve or 
one o’clock, and whose sole difference 
from a regular dinner consists in eat- 
ing your soup out of cups instead of 
off plates. Here you go to breakfast 
between nine and ten o’clock, and it 
is really the first meal of the day. 
You are not expected to dress, which 
gives an easy unceremonious aspect 
to the meeting; an hour is passed in 
conversation, and the party breaks up 
early enough not to interfere with the 
daily occupations of the men.” It is 
due to Mrs Lewald to say that she 
brought to this country a strong dis- 
position to be pleased with all its 
customs, and to look on the brightest 
side of everything. At the Prussian 
ambassador’s she met Mr Monckton 
Milnes—one of the first living lyric 
poets of England, she informs us ; and 
at a breakfast to which he invited 
her, she was greatly gratified by 
meeting the talented author of Vanity 
Fair, and other literary notabilities. 
Herself an authoress, she was, not 
unnaturally, eager to make acquain- 
tances amongst her English cotem- 
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poraries of the same order; and she 
was successful in obtaining an intro- 
duction to many of them, although in 
very few instances does her intercourse 
with them appear to have extended 
beyond one brief interview. The no- 
tice that was taken of her seems to 
have proceeded rather from hospitali- 
ty towards a foreigner, and from the 
recommendations of third persons, 
than from the sympathy or interest 
she herself inspired ; and one cannot 
get rid of a notion, derived from her 
own account of her stay in London, 
that there was a something in the 
tone of mind and conversation of 
the bold-spoken German Jewess 
that was uncongenial to Eng- 
lish feelings and ideas. She had 
greater success amongst those of her 
own creed, by whom she was made 
much of, as a shining light, and 
amongst the chiefs of the democratic 
emigration then assembled in Eng- 
land. She gives a graphic and amus- 
ing account of an evening visit which 
she paid, in company with two other 
ladies, an Englishwoman and a Ger- 
man, to a haunt of French Socialists, 
in a back street at the west end of 
London. ‘The object of the visit was 
to hear M. Louis Blanc’s last lecture 
(of a course which he had been giving) 
upon the history of Socialism. ‘ The 
house was of insignificant appearance, 
and Miss B. only recognised it, al- 
though she had been there before, by 
a group of bearded men in caps and 
Calabrian hats standing before the 
door. The lectures took place once 
every fortnight, from nine till ten 
o’clock in the evening; and as M. 
Louis Blanc wished to guard against 
too great a concourse of people—an 
apprehension which proved ground- 
less—admission was obtainable only 
by tickets, distributed gratis. 
“Passing through a whole gloomy 
floor of the house, and a long, narrow, 
dark corridor, we reached a building 
in a yard, which was used as a school 
for the poor. The style of the building 
differed from anything I had as yet 
seen on this side the Channel. A lamp 
hung from the low ceiling of the 
apartment, at whose further extremity 
red flags, with the words ‘ fraternité, 
égalité, liberté, inscribed upon them, 
were fixed against the wall. Above 
these, between two red Phrygian caps, 
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was a smaller banner, with the in- 
scription—Second anniversaire de la 
revolution du 24 Fevrier. But the ban- 
ner was torn or twisted, so that one 
had to guess part of the words. 
Ragged, full of stains, and adorned 
with withered laurels, the whole 
trophy had a painfully unpleasing 
effect in that desolate and (according 
to English notions) unclean apart- 
ment, from whose walls and ceiling 
the paper hung in tatters. In front 
of the flags stood a table covered with 
green cloth, on which were sewing 
apparatus and children’s toys, care- 
fully collected together, and evidently 
belonging to the school. Beside these 
things stood a broken earthenware jug 
and a glass of water. The room had 
a damp and musty smell when we 
entered it. Gradually it filled. There 
were about fifteen ladies, and sixty 
or seventy men. At an earlier period 
of the lectures the number of the for- 
mer had been much greater. None of the 
men had that varnish of elegance which 
one rarely fails to find in Frenchmen. 
They were all wild-looking and ne- 
gligently dressed. There were some 
fine heads amongst them, however, 
and hardly one commonplace or in- 
expressive countenance. The group 
would have delighted a painter. They 
were all frightfully determined phy- 
siognomies.” A most cut-throat 
looking assemblage, we have not the 
slightest doubt, and very well suited 
to the dirty den so vividly described 
by Mrs Lewald. We pass over her 
sketches of one or two of these “‘ fine 
heads,” counterparts to which she and 
her artist-friends, if curious of such 
studies, would find in abundance in 
the bagnes of Toulon or Brest, and 
proceed to her account of the apostle 
of the gang. ‘* At last came Louis 
Blanc. I had seen him in his day of 
power at the Luxemburg, in March 
1848. It was the same remarkably 
small, neat figure, the same minute 
attention to dress. He wore a blue 
coat with metal buttons, a high black 
cravat, such as little men often affect, 
and dark gloves. His hair is brown, 
and his profile, as well as his whole 
physiognomy, especially the movement 
of the corners of his mouth, has, to 
my eyes, something Jewish, although 
he is said to be no Jew, nor even of 
Jewish family.” Mrs Lewald ther 
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gives an outline of M. Blanc’s oration, 
which was in the usual style of people 
of his description, and further thinks 
this a favourable opportunity to pro- 
claim her political creed, and to de- 
clare her conviction that the welfare 
of mankind is to be achieved only 
through the principles of Socialism. 
However strong her conviction, her 
enthusiasm is evidently abated since 
those happy days when she wit- 
nessed the glories of the revolution 
of 1848, and she makes doleful com- 
parisons between the club meet- 
ings she had then attended in the 
Conservatory at Paris, and the hole- 
and-corner ravings of the fallen dema- 
gogue and convicted charlatan in 
the charity school-room near Oxford 
Street. Do what she would, the 
ludicrous side of the picture presented 


itself, and the passionate pathos and © 


revolutionary fulminations of M. 
Blanc, expended for the benefit of five 
or six dozen seedy exiles in bandit- 
hats, seemed to her like taking the 
trumpets of Jericho to blow the 
kitchen-fire. We are really at times 
tempted to doubt the sincerity of Mrs 
Lewald’s Socialism ; so prone is she, 
whilst lauding its partisans, to turn 
them quietly into ridicule, or indicate 
the weak points of their position. In 
the most friendly manner possible, she 
repeatedly gibbets her companion and 
cicerone Mr H. This, to be sure, is 
almost unavoidable, if she speaks of 
him at all. She has merely to repeat 
his words, to show him up in an odious 
light, as the supporter of all that 
honest men are wont to consider 
irrational and abominable. She went 
to visit Queen’s College, the establish- 
ment for the higher branches of female 
education — heard an interesting lec- 
ture, and inquired into the system 
there pursued, which completely 
chimed in with her views for the in- 
struction and elevation of her sex. 

‘* When, in the evening, I gave H. 
an account of what I had seen, he 
declared himself unable to sympathise 
in my approval of the institution, 
since, judging from what I had there 
heard, it appeared probable to him 
that it was only an instrument in the 
hands of the hierarchy or monarchy. 
It was intended to impart just so much 
knowledge as should suffice to prove 
that there was no salvation save in 
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Christianity and constitutional mo- 
narchy. In all such endeavours in 
England, he saw only the consequence 
of the hierarchy, and he could no more 
admire this than he could admire the 
energy of the Jesuits.” 

Nothing Christian or monarchical 
had savour in the nostrils of this 
pleasant fellow and amiable philan- 
thropist. His self-exposure as a sul- 
len infidel and anarchist is the less 
to be regretted that it elicits from 
Mrs Lewald one of those sensible pas- 
sages sprinkled here and there through 
her book, which help to redeem its 
objectionable portions. ‘ Of late 
years,” she says, “‘I have conceived 
such an aversion to all disorganisation, 
to the senseless breaking up of power 
and means of action, that an example of 
active, solid co-operation invariably 
inspires me with respect, especially 
when, as here, it is directed to a good 
and right end. It often appears to’ 
me as if the English exercised their 
practical self-government so rigidly, 
that they refuse to allow their theories 
to outstrip their practice. Their in- 
stitutions are, almost without excep- 
tion, more liberal than the theories 
one hears developed in conversation. 
They are strict Churchmen, but they 
would not refuse a2 Mahomedan or 
heathen congregation, or the strangest 
sect of Christian dissenters, a place 
of worship on English ground, and the 
free exercise of their religion. They 
abhor the republican form of govern- 
ment, but the exiled republicans of 
all countries find secure refuge under 
the protection of the English sceptre. 
They have stringent laws against 
offences of the press; and yet the press 
is perfectly free, because the public 
feeling is opposed to press-prosecu- 
tions. Thus is it in England with 
most things, whilst in Germany 
theories are developed to their very 
ultimate consequences in the minds of 
a great number of men; but when it 
comes to thepractical carrying of them 
out, energy of action lags far behind 
the mental conviction. Germans 
have much to learn from this country 
in every respect, and especially the 
quality of active patience. In Germany, 
many understand by the words 
patience and waiting, when political 
interests are at stake, laying their 
hands in their lap and being contented 
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with everything. Here, being patient 
means to strive restlessly for a given 
object, and never to cease one’s efforts 
until, step by step, it is attained. 
And that is the right sort of patience, 
hard as it may be to possess it.” 
Allowing for slight inaccuracies, has 
not Mrs Lewald here put her pen upon 
the secret of the tranquillity that has 
reigned in England, and of the anarchy 
that has rent Germany, since the be- 
ginning of 1848, that fatal year of folly 
and revolution? It is curious to 
remark in the course of her book how, 
during her stay in England—whither, 
as she says in her preface, she came 
with both mind and eyes open to 
impressions—convictions steal upon 
her, diametrically opposed to the 
nonsensical theories she had previously 
cherished, and which she still is loath 
to abandon. She somewhere says, 
whilst praising this country, and 
expressing gratitude for the kind- 
ness she met with, that she could, 
with pleasure, take up her abode in 
England. We suspect that it would 
need no very long residence to wean 
her from the most obnoxious of those 
delusions which at present hold her 
captive. It is with no good will, 
however, that we find ourselves com- 
pelled to censure the tenets or writings 
of a lady who says so many civil things 
about this country, and who so re- 
peatedly and earnestly praises the 
hospitality, benevolence, good sense, 
and tolerant spirit of its people. 
Many of the comparisons she estab- 
lishes between England and Germany 
are by no means favourable to the 
latter. We know not how far the 
following shrewd remarks will be 
acceptable to her countrywomen. 
“Of that artificial infancy and 
purposely - prolonged childhood in 
which we in Germany strive to 
detain our women and children, there 
is here no trace. An Englishman 
would take it for a very bad compli- 
ment if you vaunted to him that the 
girl he proposed to marry was ‘ quite 
a child,’ a kind of praise at which 
many Germans would be delighted :— 
the delight of a petty vanity, which 
often enough is converted into bitter 
sorrow, when life presents itself in 
its more serious aspects, and the hus- 
band, instead of finding himself with 
an earnest courageous helpmate, be- 





holds at his side a faint-hearted help- 
less creature, whom he has to sustain 
and support though he himself need 
assistance. A very sensible English- 
woman, whom I often see, and who has 
long resided upon the Continent, re- 
cently expressed herself very severely 
with respect to the majority of Ger- 
man marriages, the ineptitude of the 
women and the consequent absence 
of respect towards them on the part 
of the men. ‘ Your countrywomen,’ 
she said, ‘are children or house- 
keepers; they know not how to help 
themselves, or, when they do, they dare 
not. One sees evidence of that even in 
their personal appearance. Hardly any 
of them can stand or walk tolerably, 
and yet the men let them ramble about 
the streets alone and unsupported. 
We in England can stand and walk, 
and ride and drive also, and no Eng- 
lishman would walk beside a woman 
without offering her his arm and 
his support.’ How much of this is 
exaggeration, how much the truth, 
we know only too well. I was obliged 
to admit a great deal, whilst, on the 
other hand, the Englishwoman was 
compelled to acknowledge numerous 
and honourable exceptions. A 
recently published romance, The 
Initials, whose scene is laid in 
Munich, and which is written by a 
lady who must have derived her 
knowledge of German life from obser- 
vation of the middle classes of society, 
judges and lashes German women 
with satirical bitterness. Like most 
satirists, she runs into exaggeration 
and often overshoots her mark; but 
yet there is truth in her delineations. 
It were no had thing to translate 
the book, and show the women of 
Germany i in what light they appear 
to the eyes of Englishwomen. . 

As we lately, whilst discussing this 
subject, got upon the question of 
education, and I observed that in 
Germany it was considered good to 
let boys and girls be children as long 
as possible, she asked me, ‘Is it, 
then, such happiness to play with a 
leathern doll or a wooden horse? 
Keep them young and fresh by 
bodily exercise in the open air, but 
give to them, as soon as possible, 
that which you yourselves esteem 
your chief treasures—the use of 
their mental faculties, and a love for 
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the great and the beautiful. At the 
same time they may ride, and play at 
cricket, dance and sing, and enjoy a 
far higher degree of cheerfulness 
than they could derive from unneces- 
sarily prolonged trifling with tasteless 


‘* Besides the above explained view 
of the dependence of German women, 
there exists in England a second 
notion concerning them, to which 
have given rise the few German imi- 
tators of George Sand’s youthful 
exaggerations. Very sensible Eng- 
lishwomen have gravely asked me 
whether it were {rue that in Germany 
the female partisans of the Socialist 
theories went about in men’s clothes, 
spoke at public meetings, and shared 
in the orgies of their husbands and 
friends ? and many more such whim- 
sical questions. In some cases I was 
able to trace the origin of these 
fancies back to a source casually 
known to me, but not to be relied 
upon, and so could authoritatively 


-exculpate our poor countrywomen 


from the reproach of such absurdity. 
It really often seemed as if they 
thought we had a race of Amazons 
living amongst us. When I corrected 
the misapprehension, and affirmed 
that, to my knowledge, only two 
women in Germany had worn men’s 
clothes—the one out of mistaken ideas 
of emancipation, the other, to accom- 
pany her husband in a campaign— 
they believed so much the more 
readily that the other stories of the 
kind which had been repeated to 
them had contained downright lies, 
or at least great exaggeration. It is 
never difficult to convince the English 
of actual truths; for as they them- 
selves are truthful and positive—they 
call it matter-of-fact—so have they 
also a quick feeling for truth in others. 
I esteem them more every day, and 
already I could easily make up my 
mind to remain permanently in Eng- 
land.” 

Mrs Lewald’s visits to London 
theatres were not numerous. She 
attended some morning concerts, and 
exclaims against their too great dura- 
tion. One comprised seven-and- 
twenty pieces of music, another four- 
and-thirty. She declares herself con- 
tented with half the quantity. The 
performances at the Opera-House 
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she also finds, not without reason, 
enormously lengthy. ‘‘A German 
lover of music leaves the opera quite 
satisfied when he has heard Lucia di 
Lammermoor; the English public 
expects much more. To-day, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the smallest 
of the two Italian opera-houses, they 
gave first Lucia, then a divertissement, 
in which Ferraris danced, then seve- 
ral scenes out of the Elisir d’Amore, 
and finally a ballet. I only remained 
for Lucia and the little divertissement.” 
She is no admirer of the present style 
of dancing, and denounces as bar- 
barous and graceless what she calls 
‘“* the fakeer-like muscle-torture, ” 
which draws down thunders of ap- 
plause from indiscriminating audi- 
ences. ‘* Beautiful it neither is, nor 
ever can be, to sce a dancer rise upon 
the point of her toe, till her foot looks 
like a crippled horse’s foot, her whole 
body quivering with the strain upon 
the muscles, the stereotyped smile 
converted into a painful grin, and 
then elevate her other foot into a 
horizontal position, and spin franti- 
cally round upon the point of the toe. 
As often as I have heard bravo 
shouted at such an exhibition, and 
witnessed the rapture of the men, 
and the admiring wonder of the 
women, so often have I trembled for 
our condition and civilisation.” Mrs 
Lewald treats the matter rather too 
seriously, and wastes her virtuous 
indignation, as well as her alarm, at 
the possible evil effect upon our civi- 
lisation of those feats of supple dis- 
tortion by which a Ferraris or a 
Taglioni win the hearts of the 
stalls, and draw bouquets from 
the boxes. Descending from the 
opera to the minor theatres, we pre- 
sently find her hugely diverted at 
what she calls ‘“‘ a capital buffoonery,” 
an Adelphi burlesque, from whose 
facetious rhymes she makes extracts 
in her book; but as she pays the 
same compliment, at equal length and 
with seemingly equal gusto, to the 
effusions of an advertising tailor’s 
tame poet, her approbation can hardly 
be esteemed very valuable. She is 
not so well pleased at the Haymarket, 
where, she says, ‘‘ the costumes, 
scenery, and machinery left nothing 
to desire; but the men played so badly 
in their fine clothes, that I fancied 
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I saw before me the veterans of the 
Berlin theatre.” Amongst other 
more or less valid reasons for the 
decline of the British stage, she in- 
cludes the enormously high prices of 
the two Italian Operas. ‘It ensues 
from the peculiar organisation of 
English society, that all desire to 
be thought rich, or at least well 
off, and therefore love to show them- 
selves at such places as are acces- 
sible only to the wealthy. ‘To visit 
the Italian Opera once in the year 
is a point of honour with persons 
of small income, just as it is a satis- 
faction to the rich to have a box 
there for the whole season. Instead 
of going thrice a-year to the Eng- 
lish theatre, people go out of vanity 
once to the Italian Opera; and the 
visits to the national drama, and 
therewith all sympathy in its pro- 
ductions, are sacrificed to fashion. 
Were it possible to compel the opera- 
house managers to reduce their prices 
to the level of the other theatres, it 
is my belief that many persons, who 
know little about music and not a 
word of Italian, would abandon 
foreign performances for those theatres 
where English plays are performed in 
the English tongue.” It will not 
escape our readers that Mrs Lewald 
has a sharp eye for the foibles of the 
English character, as well as a pen 
always ready to extol its good quali- 
ties. Many of her strictures are just 
enough in the main; but, shrewd 
though she unquestionably is, she 
was hardly long enough in the coun- 
try to be always correct in details; 
and it is easy to discern that her 
imperfect knowledge of the language, 
or the imperfect German of her Eng- 
lish acquaintances, has occasionally 
led her astray. When citing the 
evils of what she calls ‘the mon- 
archical centralisation system,” she 
gives a concise but highly-coloured 
sketch of a London season. “It is 
the Alpha and Omega of every one,” 
she says, ‘‘to pass the season in 
London and push themselves up a 
step higher upon the ladder. It is 
with reason that the English speak 
scoffingly of this ‘ tip-top’ system. 
The angels could not swarm morebusi- 
ly up Jacob’s ladder, than does every 
one here squeeze his way upwards. 
To be seen in this or that house, to 
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be able to say that you know this or 
that person—meaning perhaps that 
you saw him across a room in a third 
person’s house—to have one’s car- 
riage standing at this or that door— 
for the great routs are so crowded 
that one half the guests never reach 
the drawing-rooms, or even get into 
the house at all—all these are points 
of the greatest importance. Of course 
there are some Englishmen above all 
this, who join me in smiling when we 
hear tell of such things. ‘The richest 
bankers covet an invitation from a 
lord or a presentation at court; 
every one is eager after the acquain- 
tance of celebrated persons. This 
eagerness often springs not from a 
wish for actual intercourse with per- 
sons whose acts or writings have 
made them interesting, but from a 
desire for that sort of distinction con- 
ferred by acquaintance with those 
with whom it is perhaps not easy to 
become acquainted. People strive 
after it as they do after an order, 
because it is a distinction. Never- 
theless I have not feared to confess to 
many of my acquaintances, how much 
I should like to know Dickens; 
neither did I hesitate to-day to ac- 
company Mr G. and MissS. on a visit 
to old Lady Morgan, because her 
romance,’ 7he Beguins, was long ago a 
greatfavouriteof mine. It was the first 
of that class of English novels which 
I ever read. And Lady Morgan 
most_completely represents her works. 
She still lives and moves in the little 
affairs of the great world which she 
used to portray, and takes the same 
warm interest in it at her advanced 
age as in her earlier years. She 
inhabits a pretty house beyond Hyde 
Park—of course in a fashionable part 
of town. We were conducted through 
three rooms, full of oil-paintings, 
portraits, statues, and curiosities. 
Amongst these were busts and pic- 
tures of the lady at various periods 
of her life, and in the most various 
fancy-dresses, in which it was once 
the fashion to have  one’s-self 
painted, now as a muse, then as 
Sappho, &c., &c. According to these 
portraits, Lady Morgan must have 
been handsome.” A_ gossipping 
description follows, of her ladyship’s 
balcony and bonnet, flowers and rings. 
‘* She sat in acomfortable arm-chair, 
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with cushions around her, told us 
about a soirée she had been at a few 
days before, and of other soirées and 
parties, speaking in a lively manner, 
now in English, now in French, 
talking of a whole catalogue of lords 
and ladies, and telling us various 
little facts and current anecdotes of 
society. She also spoke of Pasta, 
now here, and who is to perform once 
more—for the benefit of the Italian 
refugees, as I believe; remarked how 
she herself was sought after in 
society, notwithstanding the retire- 
ment in which she lived ; advised me 
to translate certain English romances; 
received the visit of an attaché to 
the Turkish embassy ; and when we 
took our leave of her, I felt as if I 
had been transported for a while into 
that world which Lady Morgan once 
was wont so skilfully to describe.” 
Apropos of translations, and of a 
visit to Mr and Mrs Pulsky, whom 
she found busily compiling, and 
rendering into English, works relat- 
ing to Hungary, its history, tradi- 
tions, and revolutions, Mrs Lewald 
sets down her notions concerning 
English appreciation of German 
literature. Considering the short 
time she had to ascertain the here- 
prevailing taste in that respect, her 
views are tolerably correct. She had 
had, it is true, by this time, the advan- 
tage of aconversation with Mrs Austen 
and other competent authorities, by 
whom any delusions she may have 
cherished as to the popularity in this 
country of what she styles the Litera- 
ture of the Revolution, had doubtless 
been pretty thoroughly dispelled. 
She remarks how small a portion of 
German literature is known in Eng- 
land, except tothe exceedingly small 
number of Englishmen who have 
made the language and literature of 
Germany their especial study, and that 
the portion that is known does not in- 
clude the works of recent writers. 
‘“‘Thomas Carlyle, the translator 
of Wilhelm Meister, and of some of 
Jean Paul’s works, has done much 
towards making German authors 
known. The Wahlverwandtschaften 
are not translated, and would be 
disapproved in England, even as 
Goethe in general, with his pan- 
theistic this-sidedness, and his uni- 
versal toleration, cannot be very 
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accessible to the English. They 
wonder when we exalt him above 
Schiller, or when we say that he has 
yet to be fully appreciated, whilst 
Jean Paul and his tendencies already 
belong, in Germany, to a bygone 
epoch. They think Schiller and Jean 
Paul must be better adapted than 
Goethe to the German character. 
They have a knowledge of the roman- 
tic school; but of young Germany, 
and its undeniable influence on a cer- 
tain phase of our development, they 
know nothing—or at least only a 
very few know something about it. 
So far as I could ascertain, none of 
the writings of that school have been 
translated. Several persons asked 
me what there was good to translate 
amongst the German novels and 
belles-lettres of the present day, 
and I was always embarrassed what 
answer to give, because the opinions 
and taste of the English are so fixed. 
I believe that any of the literature of 
the first ten years of this century—the 
works of Tieck, Novalis, even of 
Hoffmann — must here succeed better 
than the creations of the last five- 
and-twenty, or especially of the last 
ten years. Only Stifter’s, Auerbach’s, 
and the like novels, have been here 
translated and approved, because 
they keep aloof from all polemics and 
scepticism, and properly belong, or 
make near approach, to the old ro- 
mantic school. Even scientific works 
are only adopted here, in so far as 
they are not inspired by and satu- 
rated with the spirit of our newest 
philosophy.” 

Mrs Lewald is in error, if she 
imagines that the tendencies of the 
modern school of German novels and 
light literature have been the only 
cause that has kept them out of the 
hands of English readers, and still 
more of English translators. We 
have seen the works of a far more 
vicious and dangerous school of 
French writers eagerly sought after 
in this country, both in the original 
language and in innumerable transla~ 
tions, and read by all classes. The 
fact that far more English persons 
have a reading knowledge of French 
than of German does not suffice to 
explain the difference. The French 
books in question, however bad in 
tendency and tone, did not lack 
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talent ; their authors were men of 
originality, and some of them even of 
genius, however misdirected. The 
German school referred to by Mrs 
Lewald, is, in our opinion, not only 
perverse, but particularly dull and ta- 
lentless; and, accordingly, it has found 
here—as she quite correctly opines— 
few readers and no translators. 

The most charitable way of esti- 
mating a book like Mrs Lewald’s— 
a German author’s account of a visit 
to England—is to put one’s-self in the 
place of the readers for whom it. is 
intended. Were our knowledge of 
Vienna or Berlin, of the habits and 
feelings of their inhabitants, as limited 
as we have some reason to believe is 
the acquaintance of a very large 
majority of Germans with London 
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and its people, we should certainly 
feel indebted to any intelligent Eng- 
lishwoman who should put before us, 
in the form of animated and plea- 
santly written letters, the results of 
her investigations and observations 
during a two months’ visit to either 
of those capitals. And we have 
little doubt that this, the first half 
of the * Travelling Diary of Fanny 
Lewald,” will be relished in Germany, 
although English readers will find in 
it little to interest them beyond those 
passages which we have here pointed 
out. ‘The shortly-expected publication 
of the second volume will enable us to 
judge whether or not she found her 
ramble in the provinces and in Scot- 
land more suggestive than her stay in 
the metropolis. 





THE RAID OF ARNABOLL. 


A TALE OF THE 


BYGONE YEAR, 


CHAPTER I. 


One day about the beginning of 
August last, I was sauntering along 
Princes Street in anything but a cheer- 
ful mood of mind. ‘The truth is, that 
I did not very well know what to 
make of myself for the next two 
months. I was exceedingly anxious 
to be off to the moors as usual; but I 
had no spare cash to rent one, and no 
grouse-shooter of my acquaintance 
had been thoughtful enough to make 
tender of his hospitalities. To expend 
the whole season in Edinburgh was 
clearly out of the question. True—I 
might shut myself up in my rooms, 
post a notice outside the door that I 
would be back in time for the box- 
day, and devote the interval to the 
completion of an historical romance 
which I had commenced eighteen 
months before, and conducted as far 
as the single combat in the middle of 
the second volume, where I stuck for 
want of incidents. But not even Sir 


Walter could have submitted to such 
a penance at such a time; and, be- 
sides, I was not at all assured that 
any publisher would adequately re- 
compense me for my trouble. I began 
to ponder upon the respective merits 
of different watering-places, priuci- 





pally on the west coast, ‘* with 
angling at an easy distance, and every 
convenience for bathing at hand ;” 
but these cogitations summoned up 
no more cheerful visions than the re- 
miniscence of a row of unpicturesque 
two-storied houses, fronting the sea, 
in which certain Glaswegian nereids, 
in long night-gowns, were perpetually 
floundering—of a hard truckle bed 
with clammy sheets—of iron-pronged 
forks, and of marvellously ill-flavoured 
mutton. It will, therefore, be easy to 
comprehend why I glared malignantly 
at the travelling-carriages, as each, 
with its appropriate load of luggage, 
drove away from the doors of the 
hotels, conveying some delighted party 
to their residence in the far Highlands. 
There are certain moments in every 
man’s life, when he succumbs to the 
original sin of radicalism. 

There were not many men in town. 
On the previous week the Toxophi- 
lites had departed, relieving the streets 
of Edinburgh from the unwonted 
ravages of Robin Hood and his merry 
men, attired with classical propriety 
in a sort of spurious tartan. To them 
had succeeded the philosophers, who 
were now occupied as usual with their 
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everlasting discussions about the 
action of icebergs and glaciers, boul- 
der-stones, striated rocks, and the 
antiquity of the sea-levels. I, being 
supremely indifferent to such matters, 
and infinitely preferring a grouse to a 
pterodactyle, or a cut of fresh salmon 
to a section of a petrified ichthyosau- 
rus, had hitherto abstained altogether 
from participating in, or listening to, 
the controversy; and in all human pro- 
bability should never have attended a 
single meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, but for the following incident. 

In the course of my walk I hap- 
pened to encounter Anthony Whaup, 
who, being of a naval turn of mind, 
professed to feel a deep interest in the 
law of storms, and was accordingly in 
daily attendance at the meteorological 
section. 

** The very man I was looking for!” 
said Anthony. ‘I say—don’t you 
remember three or four years ago, at 
Cork, meetiug a very pleasant fellow, 
a Captain Stanley, who was quartered 
there?” 

“To be sure I do. He was by far 
the most agreeable member of tlhe 
mess, and might have sat for his por- 
trait to Lever. But what of him ?” 

“Why, I am strongly of opinion 
that he is in Edinburgh at this pre- 
sent moment.” 

““T am very glad to hear it. Do 
you know where he puts up? We 
must try to get one or two good fel- 
lows together, and give him a dinner 
at Granton.” 

‘Tf he be the man I take him for,” 
said Anthony mysteriously, ‘ that 
sort of entertainment will hardly suit 
him.” 

‘* What do you mean, Anthony?” 

“Simply this—that, unless [ am 
altogether mistaken as to the identity 
of the individual, your conversation 
would be somewhat too frivolous for 
his taste, judging from his present 
pursuits. Where do you think I saw 
him?” 

‘* How should I know? Possibly 
in a billiard-room, or not at all impro- 
bably eating ices at Stewart's.” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind. I left him 
delivering a lecture on the centrifugal 
qualities of light at the British Asso- 
ciation.” 

“* Why, you must be mad, Anthony! 
The thing is perfectly impossible. 
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Stanley knows as much about science 
as I do of the Chinese alphabet !” 

‘“*T certainly should not have con- 
ceived that his range was remarkably 
wide,” replied Anthony. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less I repeat, that if Stanley is in 
life, I saw him lecturing not half-an- 
hour ago. He did it remarkably well, 
too, judging from the interest which 
the ladies took in the discourse; and 
no wonder, for he contrived to mix up 
science and compliments in a way 
which was positively astounding. 
After all, who knows but that we may 
have seen only the physical side of 
him at Cork? He may be a second 
edition of the Admirable Crichton !” 

“So may you, for that matter, An- 
thony ; but I take leave to doubt it. 
Did you hear his name mentioned ?” 

** No—and that is what puzzles me. 
There is no such an entry as Captain 
Stanley in the list.” 

“Then depend upon it you are 
entirely wrong. You must have been 
misled by some strong resemblance.” 

‘*T shall believe that,” quoth An- 
thony, ‘‘ when it is demonstratively 
proved to me that mankind is like a 
bushel of peas. I tell you that I knew 
him at the first glance, though he has 
shaved off his mustache. But you 
may easily satisfy yourself, by becom- 
ing a member of the Association. 
You will be sure to see him the day 
after to-morrow, wlien we expect to 
have a most interesting discussion. I 
shall probably read a paper on ‘the 
theory of the rudder, illustrated by 
diagrams.” 

“Thank you!” said I. 
parted. 

On the following morning, I was 
giving my setter an airing on the 
Pentlands. The poor beast seemed 
to think the period for the exercise of 
his talents was approaching, for he 
raced away at full speed through the 
furze, made long semicircles on the 
face of the hill, and finally returning 
to my feet, rolled himself over and 
over again on the dewy grass in an 
agony of animal delight. I should 
think meanly of the man who could 
complain of solitude, if allowed the 
company of his dog. Yes, Sweep! I 
know several bipeds in breeches who 
are idiots compared with thee! 

Rounding the shoulder of a hill, I 
came suddenly upon a group whom I 
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knew to be savans and geologists. 
They were almost all foreigners, and 
one old gentleman, who spoke a lan- 
guage that I presumed to be Dutch, 
was pointing, with great enthusiasm, 
to certain marks on the surface of a 
stone by the road-side, which seemed 
to have been inflicted by a pickaxe. 
I was about to pass on, when my eye 
was rivetted by the sight of a figure 
a little way apart from the others. 
Apparently he took no vivid interest 
in the investigation, whatever it might 
be, for he was smoking a cigar, with 
an exceeding distrait air, and practis- 
ing the sword exercise with a small 
chipping hammer. I felt assured that 
Anthony was in the right. 

*¢ Captain Stanley!” said I. 

‘¢Ha! Hush, hush! my dear fellow,” 
cried he, starting up. ‘Don’t men- 
tion my name here, if you please! 
These men don’t know me—at Icast 
they don’t know who I am. Not a 
word about the army, or I am ruined ! 
Well, Dr Zunder, what have you dis- 
covered ?” 

“+ Dass ist merkwurdig !” said one of 
the geologists who now approached. 
*¢ Mann sieht hier gewiss die gletscher- 
streiche.” 

“6 Potz tauseud! nein,” exclaimed an- 
other, ‘* die sint eisbergische hiesel!” 
and a perfect Babel of tongues arose 
in support of either theory. So keen 
was the encounter that Stanley had 
time to say— 

‘¢ Excuse me for the present ; there 
is a mystery in this which I shall 
clear up shortly. Call for me this 
evening at nine, at Douglas’s Hotel, 
and you shall know more. Ask for 
Mr Larkins.” 

I took the hint, and made off, leav- 
ing the scientific Larkins to excite or 
calm the dispute as appeared best to 
himself. It is strange what pleasure 
all of us attach to mystery. Listless 
as I had felt that morning, I was now 
as excited as the third conspirator in 
a melodrama. Here was a real bond 
Jide romance, or something decidedly 
like one, enacting before my very 
eyes, for a sight of which G. P. R. 
James would have given a trifle. It 
was evident that no vulgar cause, no 
mean occasion, no wretched embar- 
rassments of debt could have trans- 
formed the dashing dragoon into a 
savant, or caused him to conceal the 
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hereditary splendour of his name. I 
burned with anxiety to become the 
depository of the promised secret. 

At nine o’clock punctually I kept 
my appointment. The waiter ushered 
me into a handsome parlour, where I 
found the philosopher, in a flowered 
dressing-gown and slippers, stretched 
upon the sofa, looking the very reverse 
of a pupil of Buckland or Agassiz. 

‘“*Ah, Cameron, my dear friend ! 
delighted to see you!” cried he, ele- 
vating himself on his elbow. ‘* Waiter! 
bring up the tray with the lobster and 
iced champagne, and then make your- 
self scarce as soon as possible. And 
how have you been for this long time? 
’Gad, I hardly knew you when you 
plumped upon us this morning like a 
hawk on a brood of wild-ducks !” 

“You were certainly not more 
astonished than I was. Our old 
friend Whaup told me that he had 
recognised you at the Association, 
but I thought he must have been 
dreaming.” 

‘“*So!—Whaup knew me then?” 
said Stanley, evidently a little put 
out. ‘That may be awkward if it 
goes further. Do you think he is 
likely to peach ?” 

** Why, no—especially if you have 
no acquaintance here in common. 
He only mentioned it to me as a 
singular circumstance.” 

‘* Ah, well! You must manage to 
make him believe he was mistaken. I 
would not for a thousand pounds that 
it were generally known who I am.” 

“In which capacity? Stanley or 
Larkins ?” 

**Q! as Stanley to be sure. Lar- 
kins can answer for himself; and I 
am glad to observe from the news- 
papers that he is making such a sen- 
sation in the learned circles. I vow 
to you that I would as soon have 
thought of appearing in the character 
of a field-preacher !” 

“ But, Stanley, what does all this 
mean? I own to you that I was 
never so thoroughly puzzled in my 
life.” 

““So much the better. The con- 
fession does credit to your candour, 
and infinite honour to my ingenuity. 
Help yourself to a glass of champagne, 
and I shall tell you the whole story. 
You take me for a philosopher, doubt- 
less ?” 
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‘* Of course I do.” 

‘¢ Then, for your comfort be it known 
to you, that if the waiter who showed 
you in is not better acquainted with 
natural philosophy than I am, he is a 
disgrace to your enlightened city.” 

‘* But you read a paper yesterday 
at the Association ?” 

‘To be sure I did; and devilish hard 
work it was too! A duller affair than 
it was, before I inserted the elegant 
allusions to the ladies, never emerged 
from a cloister; and even my impu- 
dence, which is supposed to be toler- 
ably developed, hardly sufficed to carry 
me through the string of polysyllables 
with which the learned author had 
chosen to garnish his discourse.” 

‘** Is it possible,” said I, ‘that you 
attempted to palm upon the British 
Association, adorned as it is with 
the eminent names of Brewster and 
others, a paper which was not your 
own?” 

‘** By no manner of means,” replied 
Stanley, coolly lighting a cigar. ‘* It 
was mine, in virtue of twenty guineas 
which I paid for it; and it strikes me 
that it was a confoundedly dear bar- 
gain.” 

I suppose that my countenance 
must have betrayed my astonish- 
ment at this unblushing avowal of 
unparalleled imposture, for Stanley 
threw himself back upon the sofa in a 
convulsion of laughter. 

“*Do forgive me, Cameron!” he 
said at last; ‘‘ but I really could not 
help it! You looked as woe-begone 
as a priest receiving a confession of 
murder.” 

“IT do not know what you may 
think of it, Captain Stanley,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I own this does appear to 
me to pass the limits of a jest. What 
conceivable object you could have in 
passing yourself off to the most emi- 
nent men of Europe as one of their 
own body—” 

“Is precisely the very thing I in- 
tend to tell you, if you will only have 
alittle patience,” said the fictitious 
Larkins. ‘* You may be sure I did not 
run the risk without a strong motive. 
In brief, then, I am in love.” 

‘* And, pray, what has love to do 
with the meetings of the British As- 
sociation ?” 

_ “O, far more than you think. It 
is a vulgar error to suppose that Cupid 
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has any abstract objection to spec- 
tacles. But I see 1 must relate my 
whole story. Last winter we were 
quartered at Bolton, as disgusting a 
manufacturing place as you ever hap- 
pened to see—full of chimney-stalks, 
factories, and all manner of abomina- 
tions, but sanctified henceforward in 
my imagination as the birthplace of 
Lucy Hawkins—a very handsome 
and a very delightful girl, I assure you. 
Her father is a great millowner; and 
Lucy, his only child, was educated in 
London, and returned to the parental 
home, like a lily transplanted to a— 
to a—” 

‘To a barrack-yard ?” I suggested, 
observing that the gallant captain 
halted somewhat in his simile. 

“Not exactly,” said Stanley ; 
‘however, let that pass. I saw her, 
and fell in love with her. Upon my 
honour, Cameron, my affection was 
as disinterested as that of any poor 
devil of a younger brother can be. 
I liked her well enough to have 
married her, before I knew anything 
about her prospects ; and if I liked her 
still better afterwards, surely there 
was no harm in that?” 

*¢ None in the world,” saidI. ‘In 
short, you were a disinterested dra- 
goon.” 

‘‘T claim no merit for being so,” 
said Stanley, modestly; ‘‘as I am 
sure you will acknowledge when you 
sce Lucy. Well, I seized every 
opportunity of meeting her, which 
occurred the more often as_ she 
visited at several houses in the 
neighbourhood to which I had intro- 
ductions ; made love to her in my own 
fashion ; and at length was fortunate 
enough to discover that I was not 
altogether an object of indifference. 
But still there were objections. Lucy 
frankly told me that my intellect 
was hardly enough cultivated to 
enable me to aspire to more than 
her esteem. Between ourselves, 
Cameron, she is a good dealofa blue!” 

‘The devil she is!” 

‘‘T am sorry to acknowledge the 
fact, but it is undeniable. Probably 
it was the fault of her education. 
Those infernal chemists, geologists, 
and mesmerists are the curse of the 
present generation ; and a plain fellow 
like myself, who stuck at the second 
aorist, and never crossed the pons 
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asinorum, has no chance if he cannot 
patter their jargon. For my part I 
wish they were all banished to 
Siberia! ‘That, however, might have 
been got over; but her father, when 
he learned what was going on, behaved 
like a positive brute. Would you 
believe it, Cameron? he had the 
insolence to swear that no locust of a 
tax-eater, as he politely chooses to 
designate the gentlemen who bear 
her Majesty’s commission, should ever 
enter his family ; and, in short, there 
was a regular blow-up.” 

** And what followed?” 

“The usual thing. I was deter- 
mined not to give up Lucy, and 
Lucy’s inclination towards me was 
naturally increased by her father’s 
opposition. We corresponded. I 
ventured to describe the charming 
nature of the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gretna Green, with a 
view to induce Lucy to visit that 
enchanting retreat; but she was as 
obstinate as the Duke of Weliington 
in reply to an application for further 
leave of absence. She declared, 
moreover, that she would never marry 
me, even with her father’s consent, 
unless [ won a name either in litera- 
ture or science, which, in my case, 
seemed as hopeless a task as though 
she had required me to ascend to the 
top of the Himalaya Mountains. I 
tried to convince her that such pur- 
suits were utterly incompatible with 
my profession ; whereupon she desired 
me to achieve fame under any name 
I chose ; but that, unless [ achieved it, 
I must give up hopes of her for ever.” 

“IT begin now to see my way. 
That accounts for Larkins?” 

“Partially. earing of this scien- 
tific meeting, as they call it, I got an 
old schoolfellow of mine—an Oxford 
man—who is rather out at elbows, 
to write a paper upon some out-of- 
the-way subject; came down here; 
enrolled myself as a member; and 
actually read it! I should tell you, 
though, that I knew Lucy was to be 
here. Her father, who is now, by 
purchase, a Highland proprietor, is 
to arrive in Edinburgh to-morrow or 
next day: Lucy took advantage of a 
friend’s invitation to be a witness of 
my scientific debut.” 

‘** How did you acquit yourself under 
these trying circumstances ? ” 
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‘*Decently, I think — the papers 
say admirably. I went at it as I 
would go at a five-bar gate, for I 
knew that it was neck-or-nothing. 
You can’t conceive the agony I have 


been in for this last week! Ali sorts 
of fellows, foreign and domestic, fancy 
me a prodigy of learning ; and I have 
actually been asked to state my 
opinion as to the probable origin of 
the moon!” 

*“* Did you do it?” 

‘‘My better angel prevented me 
from committing myself to the green- 
cheese hypothesis! But seriously, 
Cameron, my meeting with you is the 
most fortunate accident of my life. 
If you do not help me now, all that 
I have gone through is worse than 
labour lost.” 

‘*Tell me how I can assist you. 
sut at present it baffles my compre- 
hension to understand how I can be of 
the slightest use.” 

“Touch the bell, like a good 
fellow, will you? We shall talk 
this matter over a glass of cold 
brandy-and-water. You see old 
Hawkins—Macduff Hawkins as he 
calls himself, in right of his grand- 
mother—is going north presently to 
take possession of a Highland pro- 
perty which he has just purchased. 
Free Trade knocked the last proprie- 
tor on the head. Well, sir, it is 
indispensable for my plans that some 
one should accompany him thither; 
aud you are the identical individual 
whom I wish to enlist in the service.” 

‘“* My dear Stanley! what can Ido?” 

“Everything. In the first place, 
you will have sublime shooting—for 
so they tell me—and as much liquor 
as you can set your face to. Inthe 
second place, you will go along with 
Lucy, which is a privilege that I 
would not accord to every one. In 
the third place, I want you to be 
there, for, unless you are, the whole 
of my scheme will miscarry.” 

‘** But you forget—I never saw this 
Mr Macduff Hawkins !” 

' “That is no obstacle, if you will be 
guided by me. To-morrow you shall 
enrol yourself as a member of the 
British Association. On the next 
day you shall read a statistical paper 
in one of the sections. Hawkins will 


be there ; and if you act according to 
my suggestions, you will not only 
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gain immortal renown, but have a 
couple of months’ stupendous fun, 
and eternally oblige your humble 
servant into the bargain.” 

I need hardly detail the rest of our 
conversation. My weakness, from 
boyhood, has always been a yielding 
to the impulses of eccentricity, and 
before the gallant captain and I parted 
that evening, he entirely succeeded in 
gaining me over. On explanation, it 
turned out that he and half-a-dozen 
of his friends had taken an extensive 
shooting in the vicinity of the estate 
which Mr Macduff Hawkins had pur- 
chased, in the remotest part of Ross- 
shire, and that they intended per- 
petrating a jest, for the sake of Stanley, 
which I could not but acknowledge as 
singularly facetious, provided it could 
be put into execution. What remorse 
of conscience I felt in becoming a 
party to the conspiracy—for such it 
undoubtedly was—was partly stifled 
by the consideration that everything 
is fair in love ; partly by the assurance 
that old Hawkins was a thorough 
democrat and Free-Trader, a repre- 
sentation which made me feel the less 
compunction for aiding and abetting 
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in any scheme which might defeat his 
declared intention of marrying his 
daughter to a notorious bill-broker, 
who was supposed to have an eye to 
Parliament ; ‘partly by a natural and 
national disgust that a millowner, 
who had been party to the intrigues 
which have resulted in the ruin of 
many of our old Scottish families, 
should take advantage of that political 
error by superseding an ancient and 
an honoured name; and partly by 
the mixture of flattery and fluids 
which the Captain adroitly adminis- 
tered. I can understand a man 
offering resistance to the single, but 
not to the combined influence. Be- 
sides, I liked Stanley, who was, in 
reality, as fine a fellow as ever mount- 
ed epaulettes ; and before I left him, 
I had entered heart and soul into the 
business; and was as ready to aid him 
in carrying off his ladye-love, as 
though he had been a Christian 
Spanish knight, old Hawkins an un- 
believing Moor, his daughter a Xara 
or Xariffa, with a secret hankering 
for baptism, and I myself a Palmer, 
sworn to do my utmost towards assist- 
ing all secessions from Heathenesse. 


CHAPTER II. 


When you step into a shower-bath, 
it is the wisest course to pull the 
string immediately. If you hesitate, 
imagination, which is rather a coward- 
ly faculty, rushes upon you with a 
whole army of horrors, magnifying 
the passing shower to the dimensions 
of a perfect deluge; whereas, by adopt- 
ing the contrary method, the shock is 
over in an instant. 

Acting upon this principle, I lost 
no time in preparing my paper for 
the Association. I flatter myself that 
it was a remarkably good one. I 
selected for my subject the intem- 
perate habits of the people; and by 
referring to the revenue returns, and 
the tables of excise, I procured a 
tolerably accurate account of the 
number of gallons of every kind of 
liquor annually distilled and con- 
sumed. To divide the ascertained 
quantity among the population as 
given by the last census, was a simple 
calculation, and the result was har- 
rowing in the extreme. Next I pro- 
ceeded to calculate the outlay which 


was occasioned thereby, and an- 
nounced the startling proposition, that 
if no fluid of any kind except water 
should be consumed within this or 
any other country, the savings of the 
people would be very materially aug- 
mented. I blinked, of course, the 
revenue question altogether, for there 
really was no call upon me to assist 
Sir Charles Wood by contributing the 
materials for a budget; and I said 
nothing whatever regarding the future 
prospects of the brewers. Papers of 
this kind are very valuable. ‘Take 
for example the article of tobacco— 
divide the quantity imported among 
the existing population, and you have 
no idea what an immense deal of 
precocious depravity will be evolved. 
The result will show that even children 
under five years of age smoke pigtail 
and snuff macabaa, with a persever- 
ance which is truly bewildering. Even 
the ladies are accused of contributing 
to the revenue by the consumption of 
the narcotic weed. 

I took care to infuse the proper 
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proportion of pathos into the perora- 
tion, which was composed in a melan- 
choly and martyr-like tone, with long- 
drawn cadences suggestive of the 
fruitless struggles of the writer against 
the surrounding tide of indifference 
and iniquity. I was very well re- 
ceived by my audience. Several 
ladies were observed to have recourse 
to their handkerchiefs ; and one stout, 
pudgy, bald-headed individual, who 
sate on a bench immediately in front 
of me, honoured my remarks with a 
series of approving bows, which might 
have done honour to a Chinese man- 
darin. When the séance was over, 
he requested the honour of an intro- 
duction to the gifted lecturer, and I 
presently found myself engaged in con- 
versation with Mr Macduff Hawkins. 

Profiting by the opportunity, I 
offered my services as a cicerone, in 
case Mr Hawkins should desire to 
inspect any of the objects of interest 
in the city, among which I casually 
mentioned Queen Mary’s apartments 
at Holyrood, Moray House, and the 
Regalia ; but I was instantly apprised 
of my error. 

** No, no! none of that rubbish for 
me, young gentleman!” said Mr 
Hawkins. ‘* What good can any 
one get from looking at a parcel of 
fusty rooms, or a few trashy pebbles 
exhibited in a glass-case? Thank 
heaven! there is no nonsense of ro- 
mance about me—I like to stick to 
realities.” 

** Task your pardon, Mr Hawkins—” 

** Macduff Hawkins, if you please. 
I am not in the least ashamed of my 
name. Believe it has been rather 
creditably known in this part of the 
world, even before you or I were born 
—eh ? 

** Unquestionably,” I replied. ** The 
name you bear is dear to the heart of 
every Scotsman. We have not for- 
gotten the stroke that freed us from 
the thraldom of Macbeth, nor the 
privileges of the clan Macduff.” 

** Upon my word, sir, I am infinitely 
delighted to hear you say so. I 
always liked the Scotch people. They 
are thrifty, shrewd, and industrious ; 
though, as you very properly re- 
marked, too much addicted to the 
use of ardent spirits. After all, I 
think we may as well have a look at 
the Regalia. Are they very old?” 
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“The diadem,” said J, with a 
slight, but I hope pardonable devia- 
tion from historical fidelity, ‘‘is the 
same which your great ancestor 
placed upon the brows of Malcolm 
Canmore at the memorable corona- 
tion of Scone.” 

‘¢ Bless my soul, you don’t say so! 
I really must make a point of seeing 
it. I would rather have asked you 
to take me through the prisons and 
the poor-house, as being more in my 
line; but since you say that these 
things are worth looking at, we'll go 
there at once. I trust you will dine 
with us to-day ; and I shall have the 
pleasure of introducing you to Miss 
Macduff Hawkins.” 

It soon became evident to me that 
Hawkins was in that peculiar position 
which the Free-Trade papers persist 
in attributing to agriculture—viz., a 
state of transition. He was still 
under the influence of his old habits 
and notions, which inclined him to 
attach no importance whatever to 
birth, rank, or indeed anything be- 
yond the possession of actual wealth, 
and to treat with ridicule all associ- 
ations connected with the glory of 
bygone ages. At the same time, 
the discovery that he was a Macduff, 
and the knowledge that he was a 
Highland proprietor, and perhaps a 
chief, began insensibly to affect his 
views, aud to give his mind a con- 
trary bias. How was it possible for 
any man, with the blood of Macduff 
in his veins, *‘ the real genuine article, 
and no mistake,” as Mr Hawkins 
confidentially remarked, not to glory 
in the fame of his ancestor? I verily 
believe that if any one had asked 
him at that time for a subscription 
towards repairing Shakspeare’s house 
at Stratford, he would willingly have 
luosened his purse-strings, in gratitude 
to the author of Macbeth. We all 
know how rapidly individual feelings 
are generalised, how tolerant we 
become to others, in respect of weak- 
nesses which beset ourselves. It is 
therefore no wonder if Mr Macduff 
Tiawkins was already on the high 
way to becoming an aristocrat. 

For my part, I had no intention 
whatever of: standing between him 
and reformation. I prefer a feudal 
baron to a modern millocrat, and I 
don’t care who knows it. Not that 
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Mercurius Trismegistus himself could 
have made a decent baron out of 
Hawkins, unless he had boiled him 
down altogether, like AZson or Lord 
Soulis, but it is always something to 
excite a tendency; and surely it is 
infinitely better for a fifteen-stone 
manufacturer, with no end of credit 
at his banker’s, to cultivate a decent 
respect for antiquity, than to counte- 
nance doctrines which, if practically 
applied, would inevitably lead, at 
some time or other, to his forcible 
elevation to alamp-post. I therefore 
considered it my bounden duty, as a 
Christian and a philanthropist, to 
elevate the notions of Mr Hawkins, 
which I did through the agreeable 
medium of most unhomeopathic 
doses of homage to the glories of Mac- 
duff. In my hands that venerable 
stem sent forth buds, and leaves, 
and flowers, with a rapidity and 
luxuriance which might have excited 
the envy of a Hindoo conjuror, when 
attempting to rear an extempore 
mango-tree ; and I trust that Messrs 
Meyer and Mortimer have a grateful 
remembrance of the magnificent order 
for Macduff tartan which I was the 
means of procuring. A slight tinge 
of native modesty made Mr Hawkins 
hesitate in his choice between the 
trews and the kilt; but the sight of a 
magnificent sporran, silver-mounted, 
with immense cairngorms, decided 
the question in favour of the primitive 
garb, which is presumed to have been 
the favourite of Gaul. I next in- 
quired into the state of his prepara- 
tion for the moors, which I found 
unsatisfactory in the extreme; in 
fact, Hawkins’ sporting experiences 
had been limited to a single day’s 
shooting in a rabbit-warren, and he 
had no idea whatever of any other 
kind of field exercise. Of course, I 
put him into the hands of Dickson, 
who, with his usual promptitude, 
supplied him with first-rate artillery ; 
and through the mediation of the 
same excellent individual, Mr Haw- 
kins became the possessor of three 
undeniable pointers. An invitation 


to Ross-shire followed as a matter of 
course ; indeed, by this time, Hawkins 
evidently regarded me, notwithstand- 
ing the disparity of our ages, as a kind 
of Caledonian Mentor, without whose 
advice and assistance he would in- 
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evitably be precipitated into a sea of 
troubles; and I had not the heart to 
decline his offer. 

The dinner went off very well. The 
two philosophers, who were my fellow- 
guests, said little, but eat a great deal; 
their taciturnity being possibly attri- 
butable to the fact that they were not 
extremely conversant with any other 
languages than their own, which, 
being respectively the dialects of Fin- 
land and Bessarabia, were not quite 
so intelligible to us as Mr Dickens’ 
Household Words. Lucy Hawkins I 
liked extremely. Her cerulean tinge 
was of a kind which would easily 
wear off after marriage, especially if 
she had the good fortune to be united 
to a man like Stanley; and even as 
it was, I cannot say that I found her 
conversation at all disagreeable. In 
botany, indeed, she bothered me a 
little, by designating certain vege- 
table productions by those names 
which one finds elaborately inscribed 
on slips of zinc in conservatories ; 
but two can play at that game; and I 
flatter myself that the Homeric heroes 
figured as much to their advantage in 
my discourse upon the Linnzan sys- 
tem, as they ever did when rushing 
about in chariots on the plain of the 
Troad. I said little or nothing about 
Larkins, considering it wise in the 
mean time to preserve the appearance 
of total ignorance as to that transac- 
tion ; but I came out strong upon the 
Ilighlands, quoted at least one-half 
of the Lady of the Lake, and told as 
many original anecdotes about Rob 
Roy as would have made the fortune 
of a Sennachie. We parted great 
friends. 

I looked in on my way home upon 
Stanley, and to my surprise, found 
him in close confabulation with a 
couple of Celtic chairmen, whom I 
had known from my youth upwards. 
They were excellent specimens of that 
invaluable class of men, whose ser- 
vices may be procured at a reason- 
able rate in every case of emergency, 
and who will, at a pinch, permit rail- 
way shares to be transferred in their 
namesasreadily as they wouldshoulder 
a portmanteau. ‘The pair whom I 
now beheld were leading characters 
in their line. One of them had been 
known to enact the Dugald Creature, 
when the usual representative of that 
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character was suffering from a ner- 
vous affection; and the other had for 
several years carried off the principal 


prizes at the Northern Meeting, for, 


his unparalleled displays of agility in 
dancing over a couple of claymores. 

“‘ Now, my lads—I hope you per- 

fectly understand me?” said Stanley, 
as I entered. 
_ “*A’ richt, your honour,” replied 
the Dugald Creature with a leer of 
extreme intelligence. ‘* We’se do 
your bidding weel. I'll see to the 
dirks and sporrans, and Sandie will 
look after the rest.” 

“‘ Dirks and sporrans!” said I, 
when the Gaels had departed after the 
usual propitiatory caulker. “* Why, my 
dear Stanley, are you going to get up 
Rob Roy on your own account?” 

‘Something like it, I confess, as 
you may afterwards have reason to 
acknowledge. But tell me—how did 
you get on with Hawkins ?” 

** Nothing could be better. I have 
just left him, and on Wednesday we 
start for the north.” 

““On Wednesday! Then I have 
no time to lose. And Lucy—what 
do you think of her?” 

“The most fascinating creature I 
ever saw!” 

“*T say, Cameron—I hope you will 
recollect your are on honour with me. 
No flirtation, if you please, in that 
quarter.” 

“You may consider yourself per- 
fectly safe: I am more than half en- 
gaged already. Besides, what chance 
could I have against a dashing cap- 
tain of dragoons?” 

‘“‘That’s true,” remarked Stanley. 

It may appear rather odd, but if 
anything could have tempted me to 
enter the lists of love against this son 
of Mars, it would have been the en- 
tirely acquiescent tone in which he 
confirmed my last suggestion. How- 
ever, I dismissed the impulse. 

‘** You must prepare yourself to find 
old Hawkins an altered man,” said I. 
‘** He is already wild about the clans, 
and as patriarchal in his notions as 
the venerable Parr. I shall not be 
in the least surprised if, before the 
year is out, he should be put upon his 
trial for an attempt to subvert the 
House of Hanover.” 

‘* What !—does he take to it so 
readily ?” 
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‘I wish you heard him on the sub- 
ject of Philiphaugh!” said I. “He 
woke this morning in blissful uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of any such 
locality, but I left him about an hour 
ago, raging at the Covenanters like a 
wild boar. Bless your heart—before 
he’s a week older, he’ll believe in the 
authenticity of Ossian!” 

- * First-rate! I only hope he may 
not descend too soon to realities.” 

‘“‘ Keep your mind quite easy. He 
knows no more about the Highlands 
than did George IV. He has some 
vague notions touching tartans, and 
gatherings, and pibrochs; nothing 
more. At the same time, I don’t think 
he would be at all astonished if, some 
fine morning, the M‘Intoshes and 
M‘Tavishes were to take a fancy for 
holding a pitched battle on his estate.” 

** Faith, he might find himself in an 
awkward fix could such a circum- 
stance really occur!” 

“Not a whit of it! He has im- 
plicit confidence in the privileges of 
the clan Macduff.” 

“The deuce he has! Really, Came- 
ron, you have a great deal to answer 
for.” 

‘* My conscience is quite easy on 
that score—I am only obeying orders. 
And that reminds me that if you have 
anything further to say; or any in- 
structions to give, you had better be 
quick about it. In three days from 
the present time, his foot will be on 
his native heath, and his name will 
be Macduff!” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know that I have 
anything further of importance to 
communicate. You know the lead- 
ing featutes of our plan. We reserve 
actual operations until we meet upon 
the Macduff territory. However, if 
you should chance on your way thither 
to fall in with any singular specimens 
of the Gael, whose countenances may 
seem to resemble those of the two 
respectable individuals who have just 
left this apartment, you need not give 
way to any bursts of ecstatic surprise. 
I believe there is usually an emigra- 
tion of the chairmen to the northwards 
about this season of the year.” 

‘‘T understand. Then I may ex- 
pect the apparition of Dugald or his 
friend Sandie to cross our path.” 

‘*T look upon such a phenomenon 
as far from improbable,” replied the 
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Captain. ‘* And now, if you please, 
let us drink success to the conspiracy.” 
Two days afterwards, the Hawkins 
family and I were in Glasgow. [had 
anticipated a relapse on the part of 
the worthy Thane as he approached 
this busy mart of industry, and was 
not quite easy in my mind as to the 
effect which the stupendous spectacle 
of the St Rollox stalk might have in 
dispelling his dreams of feudalism. I 
remembered the history of the French 
emigrant baron, who, when restored 
to his paternal estates, could find no 
peace of mind unless he occupied 
himself several hours each day in the 
pungent task of twisting tobacco, the 
occupation which had cheered his 
exile; and I half expected that Mr 
Hawkins would inhale from the thick 
atmosphere of the western metropolis 
certain atomic particles of his old 
inspiration. For once I was entirely 
wrong. On the shrine of St Rollox 
he offered no incense, neither did he 
condescend to honour a single manu- 
factory by a visit. He expressed, 
however, a wish to inspect the vener- 
able cathedral of St Mungo; and 
Lucy, who was then romantically 
disposed, would have had no objection 
to a stroll through the dreary shrubs 
of the Necropolis; but as the hour 
was late, I gave my vote against 
archeology and sentiment, and my 
friends acquiesced in the decision. 

Of our voyage next day I need say 
nothing. Every one who has sailed 
down the Clyde knows the magnifi- 
cent scenery which renders this, per- 
haps, the finest estuary of Britain ; 
and old Hawkins began to distend his 
nostrils, and assume an aspect of 
savage pride, as, below Dumbarton, 
he caught the first glimpse of the 
Highland mountains, which rise up to 
meet the clouds from the beautiful 
shores of Loch Lomond. Then came 
Rothesay with its lovely bay, Loch 
Riddan, and the Kyles of Bute; and 
towards mid-day we were gliding 
along the Crinan Canal, which tra- 
verses the isthmus dividing Loch Fine 
from the western seas. Again we 
got on board thesteamer, and ploughed 
our way along the verge of Corry- 
vreckan, (at that time peculiarly spirit- 
less, as the weather was very calm ;) 
and so on, through the channels and 
sounds of the Hebrides—a route which 
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should be followed by every tourist 
who has really a mind to explore the 
most sublime and least hackneyed 
portions of the Highland scenery. 
The steamer was, of course, tolerably 
well filled with sportsmen, drovers, 
and scenery-hunters—the latter of all 
nations, from the inquisitive Yankee 
to the phlegmatic German ; and, alto- 
gether, the voyage was far from disa- 
greeable. We dropped most of our 
travelling companions at the ports 
where the vessel touched, and on the 
second morning (rather a drizzly and 
uncomfortable one, by the way) the 
steam was let off opposite Portna- 
creesh, which was the appointed 
haven of our destiny. A bullheaded 
boat, pitching awfully in the swell, 
and manned by two unintelligible 
natives, came alongside, and into this 
Mr and Miss Hawkins, along with 
myself, the pointers, luggage, and 
Hawkins’ valet-de-chambre, an elder- 
ly and comatose individual, who an- 
swered to the name of Cager, were 
lowered, fortunately with less than 
the usual complement of accidents. 
The steam was shut off, the boatmen 
resumed their oars, and, after receiv- 
ing a thorough aspersion from the 
waves, against which the boat per- 
sisted in bumping in the most obsti- 
nate manner, we were all transferred 
to the slippery heap of rocks, over- 
grown with tangle and studded with 
limpets, which constitutes the jetty of 
Portnacreesh. I managed to convey 
Lucy in safety over this treacherous 
path, which resembled a submarine 
causeway heaved up by the effect of 
an earthquake; but Hawkins, who 
was taking a somewhat premature 
topographical survey, instead of look- 
ing to his feet, chanced to tread upon 
one of those masses of maritime jelly 
which the philosophers designate Me- 
duse, and in consequence performed 
the antique custom of saluting the 
new-found shore. I presume he ac- 
cepted the omen, though at the ex- 
pense of his kerseymeres, which were 
split across at cither knee. 

Scarcely had he recovered from this 
accident, when the voice of Cager, 
who had been left in charge of the 
luggage, was heard entreating for 
assistance. I hurried back, and found 
him in deep debate with the Gael, 
who peremptorily refused to allow a 
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single portmanteau to be lifted ashore 
uatil their demands, amounting to “a 
kinua,” were satisfied. Although a 
conscientious appraiser would scarcely 
have valued the fee-simple of their 
boat at the money, it did not appear 
to me, judging from the rarity of the 
traffic at Portnacreesh, that they were 


demanding much more than double 
their proper fare; so, aftera protracted 
wrangle, I compromised matters by 
the surrender of four half-crowns, and 
left Cager to follow us to the inn— 
which, with two fishers’ cottages, 
constitutes the whole of the Clachan— 
at his leisure. 


CHAPTER III. 


The landlord of the inn at Portna- 
creesh may be a very agreeable fel- 
Jow, but I never saw him; and I 
doubt much whether any person else 
was ever admitted to an interview. 
‘he superintending genius of the 
place was a small smoke-dried wo- 
man, who uttered her few Saxon 
vocables with a shrill scream; and 
under her orders was a biped with 
bleached hair, from the length of 
whose petticoat it was to be presumed 
that she appertained to the gentler 
sex. Out of doors there wandered 
an individual who might possibly, 
upon occasion, be intrusted with the 
custody of a shelty, but at present his 
mind seemed to be occupied with only 
one idea; for, in answer to the in- 
quiries made by Mr Hawkins and 
myself as to the possibility of our 
procuring a vehicle to continue our 
route, only one response was vouch- 
safed—* A penny to puy tobacco!” 

“Well!” said Mr Hawkins, “ I 
must confess that this is not a very 
agreeable introduction to the land of 
the Gael. Sublime scenery, no doubt ; 
only I wish it would not rain so, and 
that one could get a glimpse of the 
mountains! I want breakfast too, 
and I wish to know how we are to get 


“at.” 


To say the truth, the same idea was 
painfully preying on my vitals. From 
the appearance of the place, and the 
total absence of any vestiges of poultry, 
I concluded in my own mind that 
oat cakes and whisky were the only 
probable refreshments at hand; and a 
conference with Mrs M‘Ivor, the land- 
lady, settled all doubts on the subject. 

‘ Three muckle brutes o’ Sassenachs 
had eaten them out o’ house and hame 
yesterday. Naething less wad serve 
them than the end of a braw mutton- 
ham, and that they had pykit to the 


‘bane. They gaed aff this morning 


afore the steamer cam, and took the 
hail o’ the bannocks wi’ them !” 

‘* But, my good woman, we posi- 
tively must have something to eat.” 

‘‘ Weel! I’m no forbidding ye, but 
whare am I to find it? There’s no a 
herring in the loch, and a’ the lads are 
casting peats.” 

‘‘ But, my dear lady,” interposed 
Mr Hawkins in a conciliatory tone, 
rather interrupted by a cough engen- 
dered by the eddies of smoke which 
somehow or other would not ascend 
the chimney, “‘ don’t you think you 
could get us a nice mutton chop, or 
something of the sort? I assure you 
we are not at all particular.” 

“Muttin?” vociferated Mrs M‘Ivor, 
“and whare am I to get muttin? 
There’s nane nearer than Oban that 
hasna the wool on’t. Gin ye wanted 
muttin, ye suld hae bided at Glasco.” 

‘‘ Good heavens! Mr Cameron,” 
said Hawkins, ‘* what is to become of 
us? I thought this was a country 
chokeful of grouse, venison, and sal- 
mon, not to mention snipes and other 
wildfowls, and it appears absolutely 
inevitable that we are to perish of 
hunger!” 

I was fortunately relieved from the 
necessity of entering my protest 
against the recognition of Portna- 
creesh as the proper sample of High- 
land hospitality and comfort, by the 
appearance of Mr Cager, who, in the 
extremity of his famine, had been 
prowling through the outhouses, and 
had discovered a jaunting car, strong 
enough, as he averred, to carry us to 
our journey’s end, provided a pony was 
attainable. Moreover, the said Cager 
had descried, under the body of the 
vehicle, a brood of well-grown duck- 
lings, twoof which he had incontinently 
seized, notwithstanding the frantic 
struggles of their foster-mother the 
hen, and he now exhibited their bodies 
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as lawful spoil. Mrs M‘Ivor was at 
first inclined to cry the coronach over 
her perished pouts, but yielding ulti- 
mately to the force of circumstances, 
and Mr Hawkins’ liberal offers of 
reimbursement, she carried them off 
to the brander. Cager then assured 
us that the house was not quite so 
unfrequented as we supposed, seeing 
that a Highland gentleman, with a 
very odd name, which he could not 
venture to repeat, was at that mo- 
ment refreshing himself in an upper 
chamber; at least so he conjectured, 
from the circumstance that three 
several pewter measures had been 
carried up stairs by the Hebe since 
our arrival. 

Mr Hawkins immediately proposed 
that we should wait upon this myste- 
rious gentleman ; and, as the case was 
one of urgency, I agreed. Ascending 
the stair, we knocked at an unpainted 
door, and received a guttural permis- 
sion to enter. At a deal table, gar- 
nished with a glass and sundry nog- 
gins, sate a brawny Celt, arrayed from 
head to foot in a suit of resplendent 
tartans, the colour of which matched 
perfectly with the fiery tinge of his 
hair. Though alone, he had stuck his 
dirk into the table, seemingly as a 
precaution against any disagreement 
with himself; and as we entered, he 
saluted us very courteously. 

** Coot morning to you, sirs! You 
will have come by the steamer, I sup- 
pose ? Will you take a little bitters ?” 

Mr Hawkins declined the proffered 
hospitality. 

“T ask your pardon, sir, for this 
intrusion ; but the fact is, that being 
a proprietor in this neighbourhood, 
though till now quite a stranger to it, 
I am anxious to procure some further 
information regarding the means of 
conveyance than the good folks here 
seem able to give us.” 

“A proprietor!” said our new 
acquaintance ; ‘* that is fery pleasant. 
I am a proprietor myself, in a small 
way, and it gives me the greatest 
satisfaction to meet with you in this 
agreeable manner. You will not be 
Sir Lauchlan M‘Tavish, or Dalfosaig, 
come down for the crouse ?” 

‘By no means, sir. My name is 
Hawkins—Macduff Hawkins of Arna- 
boll, at your service.” 

** Arnaboll!” shouted the Celt, 
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‘‘are ye Arnaboll? Give me your 


hand. As I live by pread, sir, I am 
proud to see your father’s son among 
us; and I can tell you what it is, that 
Iam not distantly related to your- 
self. My creat-crandmother was a 
Macduff of the Dallnaglattan, and I 
am not fery far wrong if I think that 
you reckon kindred with their honour- 
able house. You must take a little 
bitters !” 

‘Indeed, my dear sir, you must 
excuse me—I have not yet break- 
fasted! ‘The people here are rather 
dilatory.” 

‘“*Not preakfasted!” cried the 
kinsman of the Macduff ; ‘I will put 
that to rights, or my name is not 
Angus M‘Craw of Dalnavardoch! 
Do you hear, you Mistress M‘Ivor? 
You will bring up the salmons and 
the eggs, and the roe-deer pie, and 
all you have in the house, in two 
snaps of your fingers, or I will be 
down upon you some of these nights 
in a@ manner that will not be re- 
lished.” 

A sudden shuffling below, and a 
jingling of crockery, intimated that 
the threat of the M‘Craw was heard 
and not unheeded. 

** Really, Mr M‘Craw,” said Haw- 
kins, ‘‘ I am quite ashamed—” 

* You will forkive me, Arnaboll,” 
said the other, ‘* but it is not usual 
to call gentlemens Mr; I answer to 
the name of M‘Craw, or Dalnavar- 
doch; but I do not like to be spoken 
to as you would speak to a pagman, 
or a person who makes cottons.” 

‘*T am sure I ask your pardon a 
thousand times, M‘Roe,” replied 
Hawkins, rather abashed. ‘ You 
must recollect I am a stranger here. 
Perhaps you would allow me to intro- 
duce my daughter.” 

*“*T have not been prute enough to 
be sitting here, and a leddy down pe- 
low!” cried Dalnavardoch ; ‘*I will 
go to her myself directly, and perform 
my excuses.” 

‘© Oh, pray don’t,” said Hawkins, 
perhaps a little apprehensive of the 
effect which the sudden apparition of 
the Gael might have upon the nerves 
of Lucy. ‘I shall fetch her myself.” 


And so saying, he disappeared. 

A hideous grin distorted the coun- 
tenance of Dalnavardoch, as he winked 
I knew the 


to me over his pewter. 
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fellow at once. It was the Dugald 
Creature in a new phase of existence. 

“ Perhaps, Mr Angus M‘Craw of 
Dalnavardoch,” said J, ** you will be 
kind enough to enlighten me as to 
the next stage of your proceedings ? 
At present, I must say, I am rather 
in the dark.” 

“T’ve to tak’ the auld man to Ar- 
naboll,” replied M‘Craw, descending 
toa more colloquial dialect, ‘but I 
maunna make it ower easy. I ken 
naething mair. The Captain's ower 
yonder;” and he pointed perspicuously 
over his shoulder, leaving me to form 
my own conclusions as to the actual 
distance. 

Further communication was ren- 
dered impossible by the entrance of 
Hawkins and Lucy, towards whom 
M‘Craw of Dalnavardoch demeaned 
himself with the courtesy ofa Paladin. 
Mrs M‘Ivor did her best to redeem 
her character by the production, from 
some hidden nooks, of the materials 
for an excellent breakfast, to which, 
I need hardly say, we all did ample 
justice. The conversation then turned 
upon the route to Arnaboll, from 
which place, it appeared, we were 
only twenty miles distant. 

* You will have gotten your pass, of 
course, Arnaboll,” said Dalnavardoch. 
‘¢ Tt may not be needful to make ex- 
hibition of it-; but I would have it 
not far from hand as you go up the 
glen of Kilnathurl.” 

“My pass? Dear me! I don’t 
understand,” said Hawkins. “I was 
not aware that Government issued 
anything of the sort in Scotland.” 

‘*T was not confersing of Govern- 
ment,” said M‘Craw, ‘ regarding the 
measures of which I fenture no opi- 
nion, except as relating to small stills, 
which is a griefous oppression. I 
meaned the pass which you must have 
gotten with you from Ian Dhu of 
Achufafurigal.” 

*“ Doo of Ackuforgle !” cried 
Hawkins, in amaze; “pray explain 
yourself, my dear sir! Who and 
what is this gentleman ?” 

** Are ye serious, Arnaboll?” said 
the other, with a look of inimitable 
gravity. ‘‘Have you really come 
into this country without the leave 
of Black John of Achufufurigal? Ye 
are a bold man, sir, and a fenture- 
some, and I honour ye for it; but it’s 
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no every one of us that dare do the 
like, even though he could count on 
fifty clansmen at the lift of the Fiery 
Cross.” 

‘* But I assure you, on my honour, 
Mr M‘Roe—I beg pardon, Dalna- 
verack—that I never heard of this 
person before in my life. Is he a 
magistrate?” 

‘* Magistrate!” echoed M‘Craw, 
in a tone of deep solemnity. ‘* There’s 
no a justice in the land, nor a shirra’ 
neither, that daur make or mell with 
Ian Dhu. Have ye never heard 
tell of the murder of Kilspindie’s 
baillie ?” 

“Good gracious!” cried Lucy, 
looking very frightened ; ‘“‘ what does 
all this mean?” 

*¢ Compose yourself, my dear Miss 
Hawkins,” said I. ‘* This is a strange 
country, and you must expect to hear 
of strange things. I must beg, Dal- 
navardoch, that you will explain your- 
self more distinctly.” 

** Indeed, I wish you would,” said 
Hawkins. ‘‘Somehow or other I 
don’t feel quite easy in my mind 
about this personage. Where does 
he reside ? ” 

‘* Ye may as weel ask me to show 
the caferns of the east wind,” an- 
swered M‘Craw, with a touch of 
national poetry. ‘* Nane kens where 
Ian Dhu bides. On the bent, or on 
the heather—in the wood, or by the 
linn—men find him when they seek 
him not, and maist would as soon 
forgather with the Lamh-dearg of 
Rothiemurchus ! ” 

‘In short,” said I, *‘ I suppose you 
mean to insinuate that this person is 
an outlaw?” 

‘*Ye have said it, young man!” 
replied M‘Craw. 

‘* Bless me! this is very perplexing 
—very annoying, indeed,” said Mr 
Hawkins. ‘Surely the magistrates 
are greatly to blame in allowing such 
persons to remain at large. In Eng- 
land we should have them up under 
the Vagrant Act immediately. But, 
after all, what ground of apprehen- 
sion can there be from a single dis- 
orderly character? ” 

“Count the cattle on yonder hill,” 
said M‘Craw, pointing through the 
window to a mass of. vapour opposite; 
‘and when you have done that, add 
twenty to the number, and ye may 
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form some judgment of the following 
of Ian Dhu. Last year, when he 
harried the lands of Craigandrouthie, 
they tried to count the footmarks 
pehind him, and it was as if a herd 
of deer had been driven by the tim- 
chioll!” 

*“ And will this person—this Mr 
Doo, as you call him—venture to 
interfere with us on the Queen’s 
* highway?” 

“Not if ye pay him black-mail,” 
replied Dalnavardoch. ‘‘Come, come, 
Arnaboll, and you, my bonny leddy, 
you must not be frightened. A 
reasonable man is Ian Dhu, if you 
treat him reasonably; and indeed it 
is not to be expected that you should 
ken all that is done in this wild 
country of ours. But as ye have no 
pass, I must efen go with you as far 
as Arnaboll. Ian Dhu would like ill 
to make a feud with me; for cateran 
as he is, he has a kind heart, and he 
kens brawly that he was never steered 
in the woods of Dalnavardoch.” 

“ But don’t you think,” said Lucy 
to her father, ‘that, if any real danger 
is to be apprehended, we ought to 
apply for a military escort? Such 
things are constantly done in the 
Appenines.” 

““There’s none of the redcoats 
nearer than the garrison at Fort 
Albert,” remarked M‘Craw, ‘and 
that’s ten miles on the other side of 
Arnaboll. I heard yestreen that 
there is a new officer come there, 
with orders to take Jan Dhu; but 
he'll be a cleferer man than I reckon 
him, if he manages to lay salt on his 
tail.” 

“Tt is a great comfort, however, 
to know that we can have assistance 
in case of need,” said Mr Hawkins. 
“Pray, do you happen to remember 
the name of the commanding officer ? 
So soon as we reach Arnaboll, I 
shall write to him with my compli- 
ments.” 

‘‘T ken him not,” replied M‘Craw 
of Dalnavardoch. ‘‘ Southland names 
tarry on my memory like whey on an 
empty stamach. But he’s a tall man, 
with a hawk’s eye, and his name 
begins with an S.” 

_ “Ah, well! I daresay there will 
be no difficulty in finding him,” said 
Hawkins. ‘I must own that Cobden 
has written a great deal of nonsense 
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about the army, which seems to me 
a most valuable institution, especially 
in these remote districts. Don’t you 
agree with me, Lucy?” 

‘¢ Entirely, papa.” 

“¢ Well, then,” continued Mr Haw- 
kins, ‘‘I shall feel most deeply obliged 
by your giving us your valuable 
escort to Arnaboll, M‘Roe. I cannot 
express to you the pleasure which I 
feel at having made your acquaintance, 
and I trust that your arrangements 
at home will admit of your remaining 
with us for several days.” 

M‘Craw heaved a sigh. 

‘*Mine’s but a cauld hearthstane 
at Dalnavardoch,” he said. ‘ Fire 
and feud have done their wark. But 
it’s ill speaking of thae things; so 
Tl even step down, and see about 
the car, and a cart for the pock- 
mantles, and we'll take doch-an- 
dorruis, and pe coing, for I'd like to 
clear the glen of Kilnathurl pefore 
nightfall.” 

‘‘Remarkably intelligent person 
that,” said Mr Hawkins, as M‘Craw 
retreated. ‘' Quite a mine of infor- 
mation, I declare. Really I do not 
know how we should have managed 
without him.” 

‘‘And so interesting, papa,” re- 
marked Lucy. ‘Do you know, I 
thought I saw a tear in his eye as he 
mentioned his desolate hearthstone.” 

I could stand this no longer; so I 
withdrew, under the pretext of looking 
after the pointers. 

‘*¢ May I be allowed to inquire, Mr 
M‘Craw,” said I, ‘‘if you are really 
going to Arnaboll ?” 

‘““Of course I am, Mr Cameron. 
Hasn’t the laird asked me, and wud 
it be for me to disappoint him?” 

‘Very well,” said I. ‘ Of course 
it is no business of mine. I presume 
also you intend to turn out on the 
twelfth?” 

“Even sae, weather permitting,” 
replied the Celt. 

‘You rascal! if you dare to fire a 
shot, I’ll have you up for poaching.” 

“I’m leecensed,” said M‘Craw 
coolly, ‘‘as gamekeeper, in terms of 
the act. But ye need not be feared for 
me, Mr Cameron. I ken my part; 
and if Sandie kens his as weel, there 
will be a braw wedding afore long; 
and you'll find me in October at the 
auld stance.” 
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‘Well, I suppose you must have 
your own way. But tell me, what is 
the establishment at Arnaboll? ” 

*¢ Twa English servant lasses, that 
are just clean daft about the kilt ; 
Jamie Welsh, the gamekeeper, frae 
Ettrick, that Captain Stanley kens 0’ ; 
and a lad that’s no’ over wise.” 

“And where may your friend 
Sandie be at this moment? ” 

“ Waiting in Kilnathurl, with a 
bottle of whisky by him, till he hears 
the gig wheels.” 

‘Now, Dugald,” said I, ‘*I don’t 
know what your orders may be, but 
I warn you of this, that if you or 
Mr Sandie do anything that may 
seriously alarm Miss Hawkins, I shall 
feel no scruple in dealing with you 
as if you were a couple of footpads.” 

“Nae fears, nae fears!” said 
Dugald. ‘There will be naething 
done worth speaking o’ till the Cap- 
tain comes himsel’.” 

Comforted with this assurance, I 
exerted myself to expedite the pre- 
parations, and in a short time we 
were ready to set forth. Lucy, Mr 
Hawkins, and Cager, were disposed 
of in the car, and I had the honour 
of performing the journey on foot by 
the side of Mr Angus M‘Craw of 
Dalnavardoch. ‘That truly gifted 
individual beguiled the tedium of our 
way, by pouring forth a stock of infor- 
mation of the most original and mis- 
cellaneous kind. At first he prin- 
cipally dwelt upon the daring deeds 
and lawless achievements of Ian Dhu, 
whom he represented as a sort of 
Highland Esau, ready at all times to 
do battle against odds however over- 
whelming. I cannot take upon me 
to state exactly the number of excise- 
men, soldiers, and messengers’ con- 
currents who had perished by the 
hands of him of Achufufurigal, but it 
was something quite enough to make 
a considerable difference on the census. 
Also he had captured or surprised 
castles, carried off brides from wed- 
dings, harried straths, and committed 
divers other delinquencies too nume- 
rous to mention; so that the fear of 
him, according to M‘Craw, was as 
generally disseminated over the coun- 
try as was the potato disease. Pass- 
ing from this topic, he then regaled 
us with a lecture upon agriculture, to 
which Mr Hawkins, who had various 
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schemes for improvement in his head, 


did seriously incline. Turnips, in 
M‘Craw’s opinion, could never be 
made a profitable crop, owing to the 
innumerable herds of deer which came 
down on the moonlight nights to 
devour them; but he asserted that 
tobacco of the very finest quality and 
flavour might be grown at a vast 
profit, without the Government hear- 
ing anything about it. He was like- 
wise in favour of the erection of 
sundry distilleries, which, by creating 
a demand for barley, might give a 
vast impulse to the cultivation of the 
soil; but he deprecated the notion of 
the establishment of cotton manu- 
factories, principally on the ground of 
the exceedingly limited nature of the 
local demand for shirtings. 

Conversing on these and similar 
topics, we reached the bottom of the 
pass of Kilnathurl, a spot peculiarly 
well suited by nature for the purposes 
of surprise or ambuscade. The valley 
here narrowed itself into a glen, down 
which ran a brawling brook, sweeping 
around the base of enormous moun- 
tain masses, which appeared by some 
convulsion of nature to have been 
hurled down from the steep precipices, 
but were now feathered with a copse 
of oak, hazel, and birch to their very 
summits. As I anticipated, a shrill 
whistle rang above from one of these 
natural fortalices, and a Highlander, 
bearded like a goat, appeared upon a 
ledge of rock. M‘Craw had not per- 
formed the Dugald Creature in vain: 
he remembered the effect produced by 
the apparition of Helen M‘Gregor. 

‘* Who and what are ye that travel 
through my country?” asked the 
cateran in a husky tone. 

‘¢ Has the mist settled on the eyes 
of Ian Dhu, that he knows not Angus 
M‘Craw of Dalnavardoch?” 

‘* Welcome as the rain of summer 
to the parched, earth is the.voice of 
Angus of Dalnavardoch to the ears of 
Tan Dhu! But who are those with 
him? Are they children of the 
Gael?” 

‘The blood of the Macduff flows 
in the veins of the chief of Arnaboll,” 
replied M‘Craw, indicating Hawkins, 
whose blood was at that moment cer- 
tainly not visible on the surface of 
his cheeks. 

“‘ Arnaboll!” repeated the outlaw 
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gloomily. ‘* Was it not by the hands 
of one of that race that my foster- 
father died? Who was it that at 
Stirling Bridge gave the body of Red 
Evan to the crows, when the black 
eddies of the Forth boiled below, and 
the lightning leaped on Benlomond ? 
Was it not a Macduff that made 
wastery of—” Here the feelings of 
the outlaw appeared to overcome his 
speech, or at all events his memory ; 
for, after an abortive effort to continue 
the wrongs of his deceased relative 
in the same figurative strain, he 
scratched the back of his head, and 
wound up his oration as follows: 
** And I'll tell you what it is, Angus 
M‘Craw ; I would not feel at all easy 
in my own mind, if I was to allow 
the indifidual you mention to pass by 
without making some further inquisi- 
tion!” 

‘The dark shadow is upon him!” 
said Angus M‘Craw hastily—* that 
is, he is efidently out of spirits. It 
will be best if I go and talk with him 
myself;” and so saying, he plunged 
into the copsewood. 

‘Don’t you think, my dear sir,” 
said Mr Hawkins, drawing forth his 
pocket-book with a shaking hand, 
‘* that we could compromise this mat- 
ter? Ido not understand what the 
gentleman meant by referring to that 
shocking occurrence at Stirling, with 
which I had no connection whatever ; 
but if it really is the custom to pay 
him for permission to pass along the 
road, pray let it be explained to him 
that it is my wish to settle everything 
in the most handsome and amicable 
manner.” 

** Hush! my dear Mr Hawkins,” 
said I; “pray put up your pocket- 
book. We do not know how many 
eyes may be watching us from these 
heights, and it is never wise to throw 
temptation unnecessarily in the way 
of people. Mr M‘Craw. will, no 
doubt, effect the best negotiation in 
his power.” 

* You do not think,” said Mr Haw- 
kins, ** that they will attempt to carry 
us up into the mountains, or anything 
of that sort? Surely they will not 
venture upon any such atrocity!” 

““T am certain they will not, Mr 
Hawkins. They dare not commit 
such a violation of the privileges of 
the clan Macduff. The worst they 
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can do is to detain one of us—pro- 
bably Mr Cager—as an hostage.” 

“If they do, I’m a dead man!” 
cried Cager, his teeth chattering with 
terror. ‘‘ I’d sooner be twelve months 
in Bolton jail than a week with those 
Highland savages who wear no 
breeches, and carry knives in their 
belts. Pray don’t let them make a 
ostridge of me, sir, else I shall inevi- 
tably give up the ghost!” 

‘* Hush, Mr Cager,” said I, ** you 
must learn, if necessary, to suffer for 
your master. But here comes Dalna- 
vardoch. Well, what news?” 

‘“* Off, as hard as ye can!” cried 
the M‘Craw. ‘Jan Dhu is in a fit— 
that is, he is fery far from well with 
the second sight, and in a state of 
visions, which may leave us time to 
get to Arnaboll pefore he awakens. He 
is fery much incensed at you, Arna- 
boll, and it is better to get out of the 
way while the dwam is upon him!” 

As a matter of course, no further 
exhortation was required. Cager, 
who acted as charioteer, plied his 
whip with a diligence which gave 
unwonted stimulus to the activity of 
the pony, and in a very short time we 
cleared the pass of Kilnathurl, and 
looked down from a rising ground 
upon the present possessions of the 
Macdoff. 

The house of Arnaboll, an old for- 
talice in only tolerable repair, was 
pleasantly situated upon a peninsula 
which ran into a large freshwater 
lake, and the garden below it was 
carried down quite to the edge of the 
water. The loch itself was beauti- 
fully fringed with copsewood, above 
which rose a range of purple hills, 
broken here and there by green cor- 
ries—as likely ground for game as 
ever blest the eye of a sportsman. 
There was not much demonstration 
of joy at our arrival. We drove 
rapidly and recklessly down a steep 
incline, made a short turn into the 
pleasure - ground, the entrance to 
which was marked by two shattered 
posts unconscious of a gate; and, 
after whisking through a wilderness 
of bushes, which almost concealed the 
path, we pulled up at an oaken door 
studded with enormous nails. Bell, 
of course, there was none; but the 
furious assaults of Cager on the door 
were in time answered by a loud 
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barking within, and, in a little while, 
a gentleman in velveteen, who an- 
nounced himself as James Welsh, the 
gamekeeper, appeared to receive us. 
Disappointed as Mr Hawkins must 
have been at the paucity of homage 
vouchsafed him on his first entry into 
his domain, he was yet too delighted at 


“Tt is my opinion, Arnaboll,” said 
the M‘Craw, as we sate next morning 
at breakfast, ‘ that it will not be 
confenient for your credit to have in 
the red-coats. It is a kind of affront 
upon the country side; and Ian Dhu 
will not take it well at your hands.” 

“You surprise me, M‘Roe,” said 
Mr Macduff Hawkins, who by this 
time had greatly recovered from his 
terror. ‘ Do you think that after 
what took place yesterday, it would 
be proper for me to have any con- 
sideration for the feelings of a person 
such as that, who, by your own 
account, is no better than a thief and 
a highwayman? Sir, I have the 
honour to be a magistrate, and I am 
determined to do my duty.” 

“Fery goot,” said M‘Craw, ‘‘ you 
know pest. But, if you have any 
regard for your cattle, among which 
I have observed from the window 
some superior stots, you will not be 
in a hurry to provoke a creachadh.” 

“Sir,” replied Mr Hawkins, ‘* what- 
ever may be the case elsewhere, I am 
resolved that here at least, upon my 
own ground, sir, the law shall be 
respected. If other gentlemen have 
chosen to wink at similar outrages, I 
at least shall perform my part fear- 
lessly, and as beseems a British sub- 
ject. If the military should refuse 
their assistance, which I do not anti- 
cipate, I shall certainly exercise those 
feudal powers which are vested in 
me, and proceed to summon my clan 
to hunt down this atrocious robber. 
L half suspect he is lurking somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. I heard the 
sound of a bagpipe most distinctly 
during the night.” 

M‘Craw took a pinch of snuff. 

** Excuse me, Arnaboll,” said he, 
‘but have ye counted the clan, as ye 
call them? Four years back, when 
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reaching any haven of safety to in- 
dulge in premature strictures. His 
first impulse, after getting the bag- 
gage fairly into the house, was to 
examine the state of the bolts, and 
his second to desire a messenger to 
be ready to start, by the gray of the 
morning, for Fort- Albert. 





that weaving body, Peel, began his 
tricks, there were ecight-and-twenty 
men, or thereabouts, on the estate ; but 
ye may look long now ere ye can find 
a chield fit to drive a beast to market. 
They’re a’ gone to America, sir; and 
the Lord be wi’ them, for little temp- 
tation they had to bide in a country 
like this, where weavers and suchlike 
manufacturing persons have gotten 
the upper hand. If Montrose himsel’ 
were to speed the fiery cross up the 
braes of Arnaboll, he wadna bring 
six men together; and the odds are, 
that three of the six wad be spies of 
Tan Dhu.” 

*““You don’t say so!” cried Mr 
Hawkins. ‘* Why, the agent from 
whom I purchased the estate—a most 
respectable writer to the signet—as- 
sured me that I should find a steady 
population upon it.” 

‘¢And I said nothing to the con- 
trary, Arnaboll,” replied M‘Craw. 
“* Ye’ll find the population steady as 
a rock when ye come to pay the 
poor-rates. This is a grand age of 
reform. They drive away the strong 
men who were the tillers of the soil, 
and the farmers who paid the rents, 
and leave the lamiters, and the 
bauldies, and the bedrid, to the lairds, 
who must find them in meat and 
drink, whether they get a plack from 
their properties or no. It’s a beauti- 
ful system, and will have a braw 
end! Mark my words, Laird of 
Arnaboll! In twenty years there 
will either be not a single man of auld 
and honourable lineage in Scotland, 
or the Sassenach will hear tell of 
another Repeal more dangerous than 
that of the Eireannach.” 

“Tt appears to me, however, M‘Roe, 
that if what you say be correct, there 
is the more reason for having the 
assistance of the military.” 
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“It’s a weak hand that canna stand 
up for its ain!” replied he of Dalna- 
vardoch. We are five able-bodied 
men in the house, besides the piper ; 
and, with the help of the stone walls, 
which are of the thickest, we are 
enough to keep Arnaboll against any 
comers.” 

*¢ Good gracious, Mr M‘Crow!” 
said Lucy, ** you don’t anticipate a 
siege?” 

‘¢ T have seen ower mony strange 
things in my day, my leddy, to be 
surprised at anything,” said M‘Craw. 
** But Ian Dhu, bating his faults, is a 
gentleman; and if he intends an iom- 
druideadh —that is, what you call an 
investment—we shall doubtless receive 
due intimation thereof.” 

‘“* T shall certainly have no commu- 
nication with this person Doo, on the 
subject of any kind of investment,” 
said Mr Hawkins; ‘ and as far as 
regards the military, I think it right 
to mention, that I have sent off this 
morning a letter to the officer in com- 
mand at Fort Albert, informing him 
of our danger. Lucy, my dear, what 
was the name of that military gentle- 
man whose acquaintance we had the 
pleasure of making at Bolton?” 

Lucy coloured like a rose. ‘ Do 
you mean Captain Stanley, Papa?” 

** Precisely. A very intelligent, 
agreeable young man.  Singularly 
enough, I find that the officer at Fort 
Albert is of the same name: possibly 
he may be a relation. At all events, 
I have requested the pleasure of his 
company here to-morrow.” 

“Then you will be excusing me, 
Arnaboll, if I take my departure this 
night,” said M‘Craw. ‘* There’s a 
little matter between me and the 
Feachdan-ruaidhe, which is not just 
settled—about some stills, or nonsense 
of the kind—and it would be fery 
inconvenient to be put to any trouble 
on that score. So I will just take my 
plaid about me, and step over the 
hills.” 

“* My dear sir!” said Mr Hawkins, 
“surely you are not in earnest! I 
had calculated on the pleasure of your 
company for at least a week. Recol- 


lect, to-morrow is the twelfth, and I 
hope to have the advantage of your 
opinion of the merits of the grouse- 
shooting here, which is said to be 
first-rate.” 
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** Muckle obliged to ye, all the 
same, Arnaboll,” said the Celt. 
‘* Later in the year we may forgather. 
In the mean time, I have my own pri- 
vate reasons, which are fery forcible.” 

To this determination Dalnavardoch 
adhered inflexibly. Nothing would 
tempt him to hazard an interview 
with the Saxon captain; and at length 
Hawkins was compelled to give up the 
contest, which he did the more readily, 
on being assured that no attempt 
would be made upon the house by 
Tan Dhu, without proper intimation, 
—that being a point of Highland 
etiquette most rigorously observed 
even by the most abandoned of 
marauders. At the same time, he 
warned Mr Hawkins not to expose 
himself unnecessarily out of doors at 
any distance from Arnaboll, as the 
same exemption which was applied to 
his residence was by no means under- 
stood to extend to his person. With 
this caution, Dalnavardoch took his 
departure, and I accompanied him a 
short way on his road. 

“Well, Dugald,” said I, as soon as 
we were out of hearing, ‘* I must 
confess you have managed matters 
rather cleverly. I suppose we may 
expect to see Captain Stanley to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘¢ He'll be here the nicht,” replied 
the spurious M‘Craw; ‘* Sandy took 
the letter to him by skriech of day.” 

“So that Ian Dhu had the honour 
of performing the part of messenger to 
his intended captor! Where did you 
find him?” 

‘¢ He sleepit in the house. Did ye 
no ken that he was Arnaboll’s piper ? 
A merry nicht we had of it after ye 
gaed to bed.” 

‘“* That accounts for the pibroch 
which disturbed Mr Hawkins’ slum- 
ber. And pray what may be your 
next proceeding ?” 

‘¢ Tan Dhu is rather scarce of fol- 
lowing,” replied Dalnavardoch, with 
a grin. ‘ I’m thinking I'll be wanted 
to give him a helping hand the morn.” 

‘* Not by way of fray, I trust, or 
any attempt at house-breaking ? ” 

‘* Oo na! just a wee bit of abduc- 
tion, ye ken!” 

‘* Impossible! Captain Stanley 
never would sanction any such pro- 
ceeding. Have acare what you do!” 

‘‘ T didna say wha was to be lifted,” 
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replied Dugald sedately. Ye mind 
the ballad of Christie’s Will— 


*¢ © mony a time, my lord! he said, 
I’ve stown the horse frae the sleeping 


loun ; 
But for you I’ll steal a beast as braid, 
For I'll steal Lord Durie frae Edin- 
burgh town.’ ”’ 


* Dugald! is it possible that you 
would venture to violate the privileges 
of the clan Macduff? ” 

‘* The privileges of a snuff of to- 
bacco! ” cried Dugald contemptuously. 
“« Set him up for a laird! If the auld 
body hadna been daft, I’d hae tellt 
him a bit o’ my mind. But bide ye 
easy, Mr Cameron, and ye’ll see some 
sport. And now I think ye had better 
gang back and keep the leddy frae 
avearying. If ye want sport, there’s 
a good breeze on the loch, and the 
trout will be rising at the red heckle, 
or ye can take a pluff at the flappers 
among the reeds.” 

Finding Lucy seated on the lawn 
busily engaged in sketching the lead- 
ing features of Arnaboll, I followed 
Dugald’s advice; and having taken my 
rod with me, rowed up the lake, de- 
clining the proffered services of Jamie 
Welsh. I had fished for several hours 
with considerable success, and was 
just meditating on the propriety of 
returning, when I was hailed from the 
shore; and, on looking round, perceived 
to my delight that the new comer was 
Stanley. He had observed me from 
the road, and, sending on his servant 
with the buggy to Arnaboll, had 
taken this short cut to learn the pre- 
cise state of affairs. 

I told him everything that had oc- 
curred, whereat he manifested ex- 
ceeding delight. 

** That fellow M‘Craw, as you call 
him, is really a treasure. And so old 
Hawkins has no suspicion of any 
trick ?” 

*¢ None in the world,” said I. ‘ He 
is as fully convinced of the reality of 
Tan Dhu of Achufufurigal as you can 
be of your own existence. But why 
in a shooting-jacket, Stanley? I ex- 
pected to see you as radiant as the 
God of War. And how many men 
do you propose bringing over from 
Fort-Albert ?” 

“The whole garrison,” replied Stan- 
ley. “You are aware that Fort- 


Albert owes its existence to the bril- 
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liant imagination of your friend 
M‘Craw. The fact is, I have a shoot- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood, not 
six miles off; but, without some such 
ruse as this, I could never have got 
admittance to Arnaboll. But Lucy 
—how does she take all this mum- 
mery ?” 

** To tell you the truth, Stanley, I 
don’t think that she half believes it. 
Tan Dhu very nearly broke down at 
the pass yesterday, having pitched his 
style of langnage somewhat too high ; 
and since then I can see she has mis- 
givings.” ‘ 

‘Then my first business must be 
to disclose the whole plot to her. She 
cannot possibly be angry if I appear 
in my own character, after having 
submitted to disguise myself as a 
philosopher at her request ; as, as to 
stratagems, they are universally con- 
sidered to be as fair in love as in 
war.” 

‘* Especially,” added I, ‘* when fa- 
thers have flinty hearts, and prepos- 
terous prejudices against the army. 
I must, however, do Hawkins the 
justice to admit that he is consider- 
ably improved in that respect.” 

** One other act, then,” said Stan- 
ley, ‘‘and the drama is over. But 
where shall I find Lucy? I must see 
her before I encounter the terrible 
Macduff.” 

‘* You observe that clump of lilacs 
near the water’s edge? I caught a 
glimpse of a parasol on the other side, 
and I think you are certain to find 
her there. I shall pull ashore in this 
bay, and leave you for half-an-hour 
to make the necessary explanations.” 

‘** No fear of interruption, eh?” 

‘** None in the world. Hawkins is 
Icoking over plans for a piggery on a 
gigantic scale.” 

Half-an-hour is but a short pe- 
riod for an interview between lovers, 
80 I kept out of the way until dinner- 
time. I could see by the faces of 
every one, as I entered the drawing- 
room, that the most perfect satisfac- 
tion prevailed. Mr Hawkins was not 
only civil, but particularly courteous 
to Stanley, who, on the other hand, 
comported himself with an appearance 
of marked respect for his host. Lucy 
looked positively bewitching. She 
had been let into the secret, and was 
not going to betray it. 
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“I take it very kind of you, Cap- 
tain Stanley,” said Mr Hawkins, after 
we were seated at table, “to have 
come over here so early. Imust own, 
however, that I should have been 
well pleased had you brought with 
you some of your men, as an accession 
to our garrison.” 

‘¢ Why, you see, my dear sir,” said 
Stanley, ‘‘we have a very limited 
number of men at the fort. There 
has been such an outcry lately for re- 
duction, that the Government have 
been compelled to clip and pare as 
much as they can; and, of conrse, the 
smaller stations are the first to be re- 
duced. I understand that, next year, 
it is proposed to withdraw the whole 
force from Fort-Albert.” 

** You don’t mean to say so, Cap- 
tain Stanley!” cried Hawkins, im- 
petuously. ‘ Why, Lord John Rus- 
sell must have lost his senses. Do 
they intead to leave property abso- 
lutely without any protection ?” 

** T do not profess to understand the 
theory, sir,” said Stanley, modestly ; 
“ but I believe Mr Cobden, and other 
eminent politicians, are of opinion that 
universal peace can be best secured 
by the total suppression of the 
army.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said 
Hawkins, ‘*that man Cobden has 
become a thorough humbug. What 
with his Peace-Congresses, and the 
like, he is making himself the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe. I am sorry to 
say that our member, Walmsley, is 
almost as bad. No, no! let them 
meddle with what else they please, 
the army must be let alone!” 

“Tam sure, sir, the British army 
feel deeply obliged to you for the sen- 
timent,” said Stanley. 

“They deserve it, sir—they de- 
serve it,” said Hawkins. ‘‘ And so 
they have reduced the number of men 
here, have they? That must be 
looked to in the next session of Par- 
liament. All the kinder in you com- 
ing to us, Captain Stanley.” 

‘*Why, to say the truth, sir, the 
moment I heard you were expected 
in the neighbourhood, I was most 
anxious to pay my respects; and it 
is very gratifying to me to think that 
I can render you the slightest service. 
I should certainly have brought over 
some of my men, but the fact is, that 
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most of them are employed just now 
in a service of a peculiar nature.” 

‘* What—are there more Mr Doos 
than one in the neighbourhood ?” 

‘“* Not exactly that. We have dis- 
covered that smuggling and illicit dis- 
tillation have been going on ona large 
scale lately; and I am sorry to say 
that a landed proprietor in this neigh- 
bourhood is implicated. Most of our 
men are out in search, and I hope he 
will be soon apprehended.” 

‘* What a rascal he must be!” said 
IIawkins. ‘ Pray, what may be his 
name?” 

“Mr M‘Craw of Dalnavardoch.” 

“The Lord preserve us!” cried 
Cager, dropping a pile of crockery 
on the floor with a smash. 

‘** Cager—are you mad, sir?” cried 
his master quickly. ‘* Take away 
those broken dishes, and hand round 
the champagne. And do you think, 
Captain, you will be able to appre- 
hend this person ?” 

‘*T hope so; though he is a very 
cunning fellow, and has some curious: 
hiding-places. We tracked him last 
to Portnacreesh, but have since lost 
the trace. I hardly think he can be 
lurking with any of his friends in this 
part of the country, for nobody would 
be mad enough to incur the risk of the 
penalty, if detected in giving him 
shelter.” 

‘‘ What penalty?” said Hawkins, 
tremulously. 

‘‘I believe it is very severe,” said 
Stanley —‘‘ more severe, probably, 
than it ought to be, seeing that it 
attaches even to those who may give 
him a night’s lodging without being 
acquainted with his guilt. <A fine of 
three thousand pounds, and imprison- 
ment for twelve months in the jail of 
Inverness. Miss Hawkins, may [have 
the honour of taking wine with you?” 

*“ And pray, Captain Stanley, are 
you empowered to apprehend any 
gentleman who may have had the 
misfortune to meet this person in the 
way you describe ?” 

‘*Such are my orders, sir,” said 
Stanley. ‘ But it is no use talking 
further of this fellow. We shall have 
him in custody soon enough, I war- 
rant, as well as his accomplices ; and 
I own it will be a great relief to me, 
for these expeditions through the 
mountains are remarkably fatiguing. 
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By the way, Mr Hawkins, you intend, 
of course, to take the moors to-mor- 
row?” 

‘“* Certainly; and I hope you will 
join us.” 

“« Why, to say the truth, I brought 
over my gun for that purpose. Ar- 
naboll is too famous for its grouse to 
be neglected.” 

Whether it was that a cloud rested 
upon the mind of Mr Hawkins, owing 
to the startling disclosure of the pur- 
suits of his recent guest, or whether 
the thoughts of the morrow occupied 
us all, I cannot exactly say; but the 
evening did not pass away with as 
much hilarity as I expected. After 
we left the dining-room, I wasdoomed, 
for an hour at least, to be the reci- 
pient of the terrors of Arnaboll, a 
penance which I endured with forti- 
tude, simply because I presumed that 
Stanley was advancing his cause else- 
where. That night the pibroch was 
not heard. 

Next morning we started for the 
moors. As the range was extensive, 
it was agreed that we should divide 
our party, Mr Hawkins being accom- 
panied by Welsh the gamekeeper, and 
Cager, who implored most earnestly 
to be allowed to look upon a live 
grouse. Stanley and I had the bene- 
fit of the services of the ‘‘ lad,” who 
justified Dugald’s character of him, 
by proving to be an absolute idiot. 
We arranged to meet about two 
o'clock, at a spot denominated the 
Fairy’s Well. 

Stanley was a first-rate shot, and 
I was in tolerable practice ; the dogs 
were steady, and the birds strong and 
plentiful. I presume I need say no- 
thing more upon the subject of our 
exploits, which are, indeed, beyond 
the scope of this history ; and there- 
fore I shall simply state, that, by the 
time we reached the Fairy’s Well, the 
‘* Jad” was staggering under his bur- 
den. Stanley had not thought proper 
to communicate to me the nature of 
his further programme; nor did I 
care much to inquire about it, being 
satisfied that the denouement would 
do credit to the skill of the accom- 
plished artist. The Fairy’s Well was 
situated in a beautiful little hollow 
among the hills, not discernible until 
you were close upon it; and it was 
only by shouting Tobar-nan-sithean, 
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and making vigorous gestures expres- 
sive of eating, that Icould make our 
guide comprehend whither he was de- 
sired to lead us. As we were the 
first-comers, we stretched ourselves 
on the heather by the side of the well, 
which rose in pellucid clearness be- 
neath a rock, and then filtered itself 
away through a bed of emerald ver- 
dure. 

‘*T trust nothing has befallen Mr 
Hawkins,” said I. ‘* Pray heaven 
he has not fallen in with the myrmi- 
dons of Ian Dhu.” 

‘“* Keep your mind quite easy,” said 
Stanley. ‘I heard a double shot go 
off about ten minutes ago, and, I 
think, in this direction. He will be 
here presently, unless he has bagged 
a brace of Caterans.” 

Still we waited, and no Hawkins. 
At last we heard a prolonged shout 
on the gale, which we answered with 
a similar salvo, and in two or three 
minutes the chief of Arnaboll ap- 
peared on the summit of the brae, 
alone, without hat or gun, and pant- 
ing as fiercely as a steam-engine. Al- 
most before we could rise, he had 
rushed down to the well, and flung 
himself prostrate on the heather. 

‘¢ Bless me, Mr Hawkins,” said I, 
‘‘ what is the matter? Where are the 
gamekeeper and Cager ?” 

‘* A drop of brandy, if you love 
me,” gasped Hawkins. ‘‘O what an 
infernal country !” 

‘* Nothing wrong, I hope?” said 
Stanley ; ‘¢ nothing serious ?” 

‘“* Cager—poor Cager—is gone*” 

‘¢ Gone! where to?” ‘ Not dead, 
T trust?” asked Stanley and I in the 
saine breath. 

“ Worse! he has been carried off 
by that murdering miscreant, Doo of 
Acknafurgle !” 

‘“« This is most extraordinary !” said 
Stanley. ‘** If the scoundrels had car- 
ried you off, sir, I could have under- 
stood their object from the value of 
the prize; but why they should have 
seized upon your servant bafiles my 
comprehension.” 

“And the gamekeeper ?” said I, 
“have they also spirited him away ?” 

‘* Give me another drop of brandy, 
with a little water in it, for I feel quite 
faint,” said Mr Hawkins, “‘ and I will 
tell you the whole story. You see 
we had gone on shooting for some 
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time, not very successfully, I allow ; 
for the whirring of the birds made me 
somewhat nervous, and I did not kill 
as usual. However, I wounded a con- 
siderable number, as Welsh can tes- 
tify.” 

“* Yes—he is an excellent keeper, 
and understands his business,” mut- 
tered Stanley. 

“* Well, sirs, the day was confound- 
- edly hot, and Cager began to lag be- 
hind. I almost suspect he was drink- 
ing, for l rather imprudently gave him 
the flask to carry ;—but that does not 
matter now. However, in order to 
bring him on, I was obliged some- 
times to call out his name, which 
Welsh objected to, though he could 
not assign any intelligible reason. 
We were then ata wild part of the 
moor,—broken into pieces, like no- 
thing else I ever saw in my life. 
Welsh told me that he saw a cock- 
grouse sitting on the ground; but he 
could not make me sce it; however, 
he desired me to aim at a tuft of hea- 
ther, fire both barrels, and I would be 
sure to kill it. I did so, and killed 
the bird.” 

*¢ Did you pick it up ?” 

“No, sir. I thought it might be 
wounded, and in order to make sure 
of it, I rushed forward without load- 
ing my gun. All at once I heard a 
terrible halloo, and two prodigious 
Highlanders—one of whom I am cer- 
tain I have seen before, if not both— 
rose up from a hollow in the moss, 
and rushed upon us. What they said, 
I cannot distinctly specify ; but they 
vociferated something. One of them 
seized upon Cager, while the other 
overpowered the gamekeeper, and tied 
him hand and foot with his own shot- 
belts. What followed afterwards, I 
really do not know. I fled as fast as 
my legs could carry me; and very glad 
I was when I heard you answering 
my call.” 

“* How long ago was it since this 
happened, Mr Hawkins?” asked 
Stanley. 

‘* Not much above a quarter of an 
hour, I should think; though I certainly 
must have run a couple of miles.” 

‘* Then we surely are in time to in- 
tercept the villains. We are four in 
all, and two of us with loaded wea- 
pons. Do you think, Mr Hawkins, 
you could lead us to the spot ?” 
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“If you wish to go, gentlemen, 
don’t waste time in waiting for me. I 
am as useless as a ripped-up pair of 
bellows. I will follow you as fast as 
I can.” 

‘““ Nay, but, Mr Hawkins,” said 
Stanley, ‘* your presence as a magis- 
trate is indispensable; besides, we 
never should be able to find the place 
without you. Lean on me, my dear 
sir, and pray endeavour to make the 
exertion.” 

With the groan of a stranded 
grampus, Hawkins gathered himself 
upon his legs; and, availing himself 
of our assistance, wenton. We were 
so much excited by the adventure, 
that we did not perceive that the 
‘*Jad” tarried behind—an instance of 
sloth and indifference which, for the 
credit of human nature, I attribute 
rather to the attraction of sundry 
ribs of cold roast lamb, which were 
contained in his wallets, than to 
any abstract deficiency in animal 
courage. 

In a short time we reached the 
place where the assault had been 
committed. It was a wild tract of 
broken peat-hags, capable of giving 
covert to a whole army—or, in wet 
weather, of engulphing it—as was said 
to be the case with the Serbonian bog, 
of which honourable mention is made 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. Here, 
indeed, we found Welsh—not bound 
hand and foot, as Mr Hawkins had 
asserted—though his shot-belts were 
ingeniously twisted and buckled across 
his ankles—but seated upon his rump, 
and fostering with affectionate care 
the infant existence of his pipe. He 
did not appear to have suffered greatly 
either in mind or body. 

Hlis account of the transaction 
tallied precisely with that of Mr 
Ifawkins. One of the ruffians, whom 
he described as endowed with preter- 
natural strength, tripped up his heels, 
and laid him prostrate on the heather ; 
whilst the other detained Cager, whom 
terror had paralysed, by the throat. 
Welsh being bound, they lifted the 
unhappy Cager on a horse; and, after 
making sundry demonstrations with 
their dirks, expressive of instant death 
to the gamekeeper should he attempt 
to follow them, or free himself from 
his bonds, they set off at a round gal- 
lop across the moor, and disappeared 
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over an adjoining hill. Such was the 
sum-total of Welsh’s evidence. 

“Can you form no idea of their 
object in carrying off the man?” 
asked Stanley. 

** Weel I wat, I can do that!” re- 
plied Welsh ; ‘it’s no ill to ken what 
put up the dander o’ thae Hieland 
deevils.” 

“* Explain yourself.” 

“ Arnaboll, there, aye keepit crying 
out for his man—who, puir body, was 
sooking at the flask; and, for a’ I 
could say, he wadna leave aff. It was 
aye ‘Cager!’ here, and ‘Cager!’ 
there ; and ye ken weel eneuch what 
cager means to the north o’ the Hie- 
land line.” 

“Why, what does it mean?” cried 
Hawkins in amazement. 

“ Just gauger—that is, exciseman. 
Ye cried loud eneuch to be heard three 
mile aff, and ye wadna stop, though 
I telled ye to be quiet, for I kenned 
there were a hantle of sma’ stills up 
hereawa’; and I thought, mair nor 
ance, that I got a glisk of the tartan. 
Weel, it’s my persuasion that the 
worm was at wark no far from this ; 
and when the folks heard ye crying 
oot on the gauger, what else could 
they think but that ye had come up 
wi’ a search warrant? Nae wonder 
they gruppit him. I wad ha’e done the 
same mysel’; and it will be a mercy 
and a special providence if he is not by 
this time at the bottom of a loch!” 

“ Dear, dear! what shall we do?” 
cried Hawkins in utter perplexity. 
‘¢ What can they possibly have done 
with the poor fellow? It is very re- 
markable, though, that I can see no 
marks of a horse’s hoofs.” 

“ Fient a trace will ye find,” re- 
plied Welsh. ‘ They aye put brogues 
on their beasts, as they did on the 
Border langsyne.” 

** Do you think you could recognise 
either of the fellows?” asked Stanley. 

* T ken ane of them weel, and sae 
does your honour. It was Angus 
M'‘Craw of Dalnavardoch.” 

“*M‘Roe! Impossible!” said Tlaw- 
kins. 

‘* Deed was it. I kenned him 
brawly afore, and I seed him at Arna- 
boll yestreen.” 

* At Arnaboll ?” cried Stanley. 

‘“ Ay. He came there wi’ the laird,” 
said Welsh. 
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‘¢ Mr Ilawkins, can it be possible 
that this is true?” said Stanley grave- 
ly. ‘ Have you actually been guilty 
of contravention of an express Act of 
Sederunt, by giving shelter to a per- 
son so notorious as this M‘Craw, who 
has defrauded the Government to an 
enormous extent, and is well known 
as the head and director of all the 
illicit distillers in the county?” 

‘“* Captain Stanley,” said Hawkins, 
looking as though he would willingly 
have exchanged places with Cager, 
‘*‘ it is no use denying that this person 
slept for one night in my house; but 
I knew no more of his character than 
the child unborn. We met him by 
the merest accident at Portnacreesh, 
as Mr Cameron can testify; and as 
he saved us from an attack on the 
part of the robber Doo, who met us 
on the road, and further claimed rela- 
tionship with me, I could not, as you 
must see, do less than invite him to 
Arnaboll.” 

‘** This makes the case even more 
perplexing,” said Stanley gravely. 
‘* Are you not aware, Mr Hawkins, 
that, by an act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, as yet unrepealed, the clan of 
M‘Craw, as well as that of M‘Gregor, 
is proscribed, and that the penalties 
extend to those who are counected 
with them, however distantly, by in- 
termarriage ?” 

* You don’t say so?” 

“It is not more than two months 
since, in pursuance of that act, the 
house of Dalnavardoch was burned to 
the ground. Observe, Mr Hawkins, 
how the case stands. You admit 
having trafficked with the notorious 
outlaw Ian Dhu of Achufufurigal for 
your personal protection—a serious 
offence in a country where the payment 
of black-mail is punished as severely 
as its exaction. ‘Then you are found 
at Portnacreesh, the well-known ren- 
dezvous of the illicit distillers, in com- 
munication with the marked head of 
that formidable gang, who is, more- 
over, a hereditary outlaw. You admit 
relationship with him, which brings 
you at once within the scope of the 
same penalties; and you give him 
shelter, which of itself is an indictable 
crime. These things, or some of them, 
might perhaps be explained or ex- 
tenuated; but it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that, on the very day 
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after this occurs, Angus M‘Craw 
should be found evidently engaged in 
illicit distillation upon your property— 
a coincidence upon which it does not 
become me, as an officer, to comment. 
Mr Hawkins, it gives me the deepest 
pain to find you in this predicament.” 

Had the earth yawned beneath the 

feet of the unfortunate Hawkins, I do 
not think he could have been more 
horrified than at finding himself trans- 
formed at once into an outlaw, a re- 
bel, and a malefactor. He looked 
from one to other of us in sore dis- 
may. 
“* It’s a’ true what the Captain says 
about the wild M‘Craws,” asseverated 
Jamie Welsh; ‘and oh, it is beauti- 
ful to hear the law sae preceesely ex- 
pounded !” 

** And what am I to do?” said the 
luckless chief of Arnaboll. ‘* What 
is to become of me?” 

““T am neither your judge, your 
accuser, nor your legal adviser, Mr 
Hawkins,” said Stanley mildly. ‘You 
cannot but be aware of the interest 
which I feel for you and your family ; 
indeed, I may safely say, that I would 
rather my commission was forfeited 
than be personally instrumental in 
surrendering you to the severities of 
the law. But you must be aware I 
have no option.” 

** Will you really inform against 
me, Captain Stanley, and I as inno- 
cent of evil as a factory child?” 

‘* My heart bleeds for you, Mr 
Hawkins, and for your lovely daugh- 
ter; but the demands of duty are 
paramount. Welsh! you must pre- 
pare to go home with me immediate- 
ly, in order that your precognition 
may be reduced to writing.” 

‘* Stay a moment, Captain Stan- 
ley,” said I; ‘* an idea has occurred 
tome. Mr Hawkins,” said I, draw- 
ing him aside, ‘ this is, no doubt, a 
very ugly scrape; and although every- 
thing must be satisfactorily explained 
at last, I presume you would not 
wish to run the risk of incarceration ?” 

‘“‘ Not if ten thousand pounds 
would suffice to hush the matter up.” 

‘** Well, I am: sure that Stanley 
would rather undergo any reasonable 
sacrifice than appear in this business. 
You see he has a chivalrous sense of 
duty, and it would be hopeless to per- 
suade him to conceal what has taken 
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place so long as he continues in the 
service ; but if you could advance such 
reasons as might induce him to resign 
his commission at once-—” 

*¢ Say no more, my dear friend !’” 
cried Hawkins. ‘* Daniel could not 
have counselled more wisely. Cap- 
tain Stanley—” and the two drew 
apart in deep conference. 

** Welsh,” said I, ‘it strikes me 
that you and I are rather in the way 
just now; so, if you have no objec- 
tion, and are not afraid of encounter- 
ing any more Highlanders, we shalt 
take a beat round the hill, and see if 
we cannot fall in with another covey.” 

Jamie agreed without scruple; and 
after we had gone a little way, he 
drew my attention to a thin spirak 
column of smoke arising from the 
bank of a burn. 

‘““ The fule body they ca’ Cager is 
there down by,” said he, in a mys- 
terious whisper ; ‘* and I wad like no 
that ill to be there mysel’. The 
speerits they make hereabout is just 
prime.” 

‘*¢ And I suppose he is in very good 
company ?” said I. 

‘¢ Tt will be his ain fault if he’s no 
happy. There’s Dugald and Sandie, 
and twa mair, and they’ve gotten the 
pipes, and walth o’ salted mutton ; 
and if that disna gar him drink, I 
dinna ken what will. ’Od, there’s 
waur places for fun than a sma’ still!” 

*¢ Then I suppose he will be forth- 
coming when he is wanted ?” 

‘¢ Tn twal hours after notice, at ony 
rate,” replied Welsh. ‘ It’s just 
astonishing how the bees get into 
ane’s head amang the heather.” 

“Very good. But there is Sweep 
drawing on game ; let us see what it 
is.” 

When I rejoined the party, I found 
that Hawkins and Stanley had come 
to a distinct and amicable under- 
standing, upon terms proposed by 
the latter. I did not inquire into 
the secret ramifications of the treaty, 
though I could form a shrewd guess 
as to their nature, from the evident 
satisfaction which beamed on _ the 
countenance of my friend the Cap- 
tain. It was now only necessary to 
bind over Welsh to secresy ; and as 
he expressed his entire readiness to 
take an oath, upon powder and shot, 
never to reveal any circumstance 
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which might identify his master with 
the doings of the clan M‘Craw, and, 
moreover, accepted a douceur of ten 
pounds by way of rivetting the bar- 
gain, we considered that matter satis- 
factorily arranged. As for the “‘lad,” 
it was not thought requisite to take 
any steps to insure his silence, as we 
found him, on our return, fast asleep 
by the Fairy’s Well, surrounded by a 
pile of bones from which every morsel 
of animal fibre had disappeared. 

For the few remaining days that I 
tarried at Arnaboll, I had the shoot- 
ing entirely to myself. Mr Hawkins 
would not venture out again; and 
Stanley was too much engaged in 
rowing Lucy about the lake, sketch- 
ing cataracts, and making verses, to 
take any interest in field sports. I 
should not omit to mention, that, two 
days after our adventure on the 
moor, Cager was discovered, by an 
exploring party headed by Welsh, 
fast asleep upon the heather. As 
there were no traces of any human 
habitation in the neighbourhood, and 
no marks of any other footsteps 
except his own, the Highlanders 
arrived at the conclusion that he had 
been carried off by the Queen of 
Faerie, and detained for a space of 
time within her subterranean bowers. 
Much support was given in this theory 
by the account of Cager himself, who 
remembered nothing distinctly be- 
yond being hurried into what seemed 
to him to be a hillock, where he was 
supplied with a strange but delicious 
liquor, by a crew of beings whom he 
described as peculiarly hairy. Here 
he saw neither the rays of the sun 
nor the glimmering of the moon; his 
food was a curious viand, such as he 
never tasted before ; and at times a 
wild and ravishing music rang in his 
ears. At length he became uncon- 
scious, and only awoke to his senses 
when roused by Jamie Welsh. Pos- 
sibly he might have received a con- 
tusion on his way from the lower to 
the upper world, for he complained 
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several days afterwards of a racking 
pain in his head. It was also re- 
markable that, about this time, Ian 
Dhu of Achufufurigal and Angus 
M‘Craw of Dalnavardoch vanished 
from this district of country, and 
the: people thereof saw them no 
more. 

In the month of October following, 
I was summoned to Bolton to attend 
the celebration of the nuptials of my 
friend Stanley and Miss Lucy Haw- 
kins. After the happy pair had 
driven off, and the rest of the com- 
pany retired, Mr Hawkins took me 
into his study. 

“1 wish to mention to you, Mr 
Cameron, a _ circumstance which 
strikes me as truly remarkable. You 
remember, of course, Doo of Acku- 
forgle, and that very mysterious per- 
sonage, M‘Roe?” 

‘* 1 am not likely to forget them,” 
said I. 

‘** Well, sir, about six weeks ago, as 
I was coming south, I entered the sta- 
tion of the Caledonian Railway at 
Edinburgh, and who do you think I 
saw there acting in the capacity of 
porters ?” 

“‘T have not the slightest concep- 
tion.” 

‘‘ May I never make another bar- 
gain, sir, if there were not Doo and 
M‘Roe with my luggage upon their 
shonlders! I was paralysed, sir—per- 
fectly paralysed ; but before I could 
recover myself they had put every- 
thing into the van, the bell rang for 
starting, and M‘Roe, putting his head 
into the window of the carriage where 
I was sitting, said in the gravest 
manner possible—‘ You'll find all 
right, Arnaboll, when you get to 
Carlisle!’ Sir, I have often heard 
strange things of your countrymen, 
but this seems to me the most ex- 
traordinary adventure that was ever 
recounted in history.” 

As such, I dedicate it to the excel- 
lent class of men who are entitled to 
tlie whole merit of the Raid. 
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THE SCARBOROUGH ELECTION. 


Tue result of the last two elections 
which have occurred towards the close 
of the Parliamentary Session is too 
significant to be passed over without 
notice. By the death of Mr Lascelles, 
the late Comptroller of her Majesty’s 
Household, a vacancy occurred in 
the representation of Knaresborough. 
The Comptrollership was tendered to 
and accepted by the Earl of Mul- 
grave, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Normanby ; and, in consequence, his 
lordship had again to offer himself 
for the acceptance of the electors of 
Scarborough. At Knaresborough the 
Protectionist candidate may be said 
almost to have walked the course. 
At Scarborough the Whig and Free- 
trading Earl has been defeated by a 
large majority, and Mr George Frede- 
rick Young, the able, zealous, and in- 
defatigable chairman of the National 
Association, is now the sitting member. 

No one who is conversant with the 
state of the public mind, not as re- 
presented in certain public journals, 
but as actually exhibited throughout 
the country, can feel any surprise at 
the result. The disastrous conse- 
quences of Free Trade have been felt 
and acknowledged, not only in agri- 
eultural districts, but in the towns. 
The total failure of every prophecy 
which was hazarded by its advocates, 
and, still more, the impudent but 
most senseless manner in which they 
have persisted, in defiance of expe- 
rience and of facts, in vindicating their 
absurd policy, and to represent it as 
conducive to the national welfare, 
have, as was most natural, materially 
increased the strength and power of the 
reaction. Gullible as John Bull may 
be on matters of abstract sentiment, 
he is yet feelingly alive to any process 
which curtails the amount of his cus- 
tom, or diminishes the weight of his 
purse. It may not be inipossible to 
persuade him that Free Trade is an 
excellent thing in theory; but once 
reduce that theory to practice, and you 
will never get him to return a ver- 
dict contrary to his own experience. 
Hostile verdicts have of late become 
80 frequent, that the Free-Traders are 
in the utmost consternation. We hear 
nothing now, as we did some time ago, 
of the total decease of Protection—of 


its obsequies, its mourners, and such- 
like facetia, which the dismal jesters 
of the League—the clumsiest mounte- 
banks that ever assumed the motley 
garb—were wont to repeat for the 
delectation of their gaping audiences. 
That Free Trade is now in great and 
imminent danger is allowed by all of 
them; and they are also well aware 
that the danger does not arise from 
any factious machinations of their 
adversaries, but from the general 
conviction of the people. 

Let us take the case of Scarborough. 
Here is a town with a constituency of 
from seven to eight hundred—rather 
more, by the way, than are enrolled 
for the important county of Hadding- 
ton, and about four times as many as 
stand on the register for Sutherland- 
shire. The Normanby estates are 
situated in the immediate vicinity, 
and, for upwards of a hundred years, 
the family influence has predominated 
in the borough. No personal objection 
could be taken to the Earl of Mul- 
grave, who is, by all accounts, a most 
amiable and estimable young man, 
not requiring to borrow any adventi- 
tious recommendation from his fa- 
ther’s popularity. He was no stranger 
to the electors. He was not address- 
ing them for the first time. On the 
contrary, he was simply asking a re- 
newal of their confidence ; and, as a 
high officer in the Royal Household, he 
was backed by the whole of the Minis- 
terial influence. Mr Young was an 
entire stranger in the borough. He 
had nothing to recommend him but 
his principles and his well-earned 
reputation —a reputation not un- 
assailed, indeed, but infinitely beyond 
the reach of such miserable missiles as 
were directed against him by those 
whose mean tergiversation made them 
the natural foes of honesty. His 
address was not issued until the can- 
vass of his opponent was nearly com- 
pleted. With every apparent disad- 
vantage he took the field, and won 
the victory—first carrying the show of 
hands at the nomination, and then 
establishing his majority on the poll. 

To deny reaction in the face of 
these facts is obviously impossible. 
The only open question is, whether 
the reaction is general or merely par- 
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tial—whether Scarborough is to be 
considered as an exponent of the 
sentiments of the country on the sub- 
ject of Protection, or whether it is to 
be regarded as an exception, and the 
issue of the late contest to be attri- 
buted to some purely local motive. 

The Times, which has dedicated a 
leader to the subject, does not very 
well know how to handle it. How- 
ever, as it is necessary to assign a 
reason for everything, whether that 
reason be satisfactory or not, we are 
favoured with the following explana- 
tion, to which we beg to draw the 
attention of our readers :— 


“ Scarborough belongs to a large class 
of small ports, that are likely enough to 
be out of humour just now. All the 
looser class of sailors, all crimps, all the 
less respectable publicans and keepers of 
houses of accommodation for sailors, are 
naturally disgusted with the Mercantile 
Marine Act, which was expressly framed 
to get the poor sailor out of the clutch of 
these harpies; and we have no doubt that 
they did their duty in Mr G. F. Young’s 
grand nautical procession. There is, 
however, a more respectable class in all 
our smaller ports, which is suffering, not 
by Free ‘Trade, nor by any political act, 
but by the vast changes taking place in 
our system of internal communications. 
A few years ago, in every port on the 
east and south coast, and at every beach 
where a small ship could be grounded 
with safety at high water, there were 
always several colliers from Newcastle 
and other ports of the northern coal- 
trade. That is almost gone by. Our 
eastern and southern counties are now 
supplied with coal by the railway; and 
when we are assured, on respectable 
authority, that a ton of coal can be car- 
ried a hundred miles for a shilling, with 
profit, it is evident the inland traffic must 
gain the day over the maritime. Again, 
the grain which used to be shipped at 
Scarborough, Bridlington, and Hull, for 
perhaps a ten, or even a twenty days’ 
voyage to London, with risk of shipwreck, 
heating, wetting, and other damages, can 
now be put on the train and delivered 
in London within twelve hours. All this 
tells on our small ports; and we are sorry 
they should be so affected by the change. 
It has nothing to do with Free Trade. 
But people in a difficulty are proverbially 
blind to the true causes and authors of 
their distress. At Scarborough, the 
victims of a merely social change wanted 
somebody to wreak their vengeance upon, 
and Lord Mulgrave has kindly found 
them a victim.’ 
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Great are the mysteries of journal- 
ism! A stranger unacquainted with 
the real locality would naturally, on 
perusing the foregoing paragraph, 
conclude that Scarborough is a mere 
paltry sea-port, depending for its ex- 
istence on stranded coal-vessels, and 
on a coasting trade in grain ;—also 
that it is a perfect nest of iniquity, 
a nucleus of crimps, semi-smugglers, 
debauched ruffians, harlots, and pub- 
licans, who by some means or other 
hold the representation of the town 
in their own hands, to the exclusion 
of such few respectable beings as 
may, for the sins of their ancestors, 
be doomed to a residence there. 
Whereas Scarborough happens to be 
in reality the most important, popular, 
and agreeable watering-place in the 
north of England, attracting annually 
crowds of visitors, who repair thither 
on account of the beauty ofits scenery, 
the excellence of its mineral springs, 
and its total freedom from those 
annoyances which are to be found in 
most busy sea-ports. Such at least 
was Scarborough when we visited it 
last; nor have we any reason to sup- 
pose that, since then, its leading fea- 
tures have been changed. But even 
supposing that the case were other- 
wise, it still remains inexplicable to 
us why, on these grounds, the elcc- 
tors should have rejected Lord Mul- 
grave. The noble lord was clearly 
not answerable for the establish- 
ment of trunk lines throughout the 
kingdom; nor have we ever heard it 
alleged that, through his senatorial 
efforts, the number of cargoes of 
Wallsend coal has been materially 
diminished. It doestherefore appear to 
us a most unaccountable circumstance, 
that the electors of Scarborough should 
have avenged themselves, for ‘‘ a 
merely social change,” which *‘ has 
nothing to do with Free Trade,” upon 
their innocent representative, and 
sclected in his place a gentleman who 
certainly never professed to raise the 
wind in such a manner as to drive 
distressed vessels to their shores. 

We presume, also, there exist 
special reasons, if they could only be 
discovered, why the electors of 
Knaresborough have preferred a 
Protectionist candidate. As Knares- 
borough is situated in the interior of 
Yorkshire, it can hardly be main- 
tained that this victory was won by 
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the aid of the crimps, slopsellers, and 
loose seamen, who behaved so ill to 
Lord Mulgrave ; and perhaps it may 
turn out, upon investigation, that 
some ‘* merely social change,” uncon- 
nected, of course, with Free Trade, 
has being going on there also, and 
that the worthy electors have acted 
upon the same extraordinary prin- 
ciple which has been adopted by their 
brethren on the sea-coast! Some 
time ago we were told by the same 
authority that we were ‘tin a state 
of transition,” which, however, was 
not deemed to be the effect of Free 
Trade. Now it seems that matters 
have altered somewhat, and that the 
smaller towns are merely the victims 
of “ social change,” without any re- 
ference to Free Trade at all! This 
is pleasant. However, if the Times 
is right in its estimate of the general 
prosperity of the country, the result 
of these two elections need not dis- 
turb the equanimity of Ministers. 
Let us see what the Times says fur- 
ther with regard to Scarborough. 
‘* All the reaction, then, in this frac- 
tion of a borough, the thirtieth part of 


Marylebone, is probably confined to 
a few crimps, whose unholy gains 
are threatened by the Mercantile 
Marine Act, and to a few owners of 
coal-ships, whose business is super- 


seded by railways.” If so, what line 
of conduct suggests itself? Silent 
contempt and sorrow for the delusion 
under which the men of Scarborough 
are labouring? Not atall. The Times 
propounds as a remedy a large and 
immediate measure of Parliamentary 
reform, WHICH SIIALL SWAMP THE 
WHOLE OF THE SMALLER CONSTITUEN- 
CIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM ! 
Great events certainly may spring 
from little causes. Social changes in 
Scarborough, which have nothing to 
do with Free Trade—the rancour of 
a few crimps, and the disappointment 
of a few owners of coal-vessels in this 
northern Yorkshire borough, are to be 
made the foundations for a change 
which, if any equity is to be observed, 
must disfranchise atleast nine counties 
in Scotland! ‘The number of the 
electors in Scarborough is greater 
than the number on the roll, respec- 
tively, for the shires of Bute, Caith- 
ness, Elgin, Haddington, Linlithgow, 
Orkney and Shetland, Peebles, Sel- 
kirk, and Sutherland; and if, as the 
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Times proposes, no constituency is to 
be allowed to return a member unless 
it reaches a certain considerable 
numerical point, we must prepare for 
even more important changes. Scar- 
borough has seven hundred and thirty- 
nine electors ; and as it is selected as 
the type of ‘‘ stupid and corrupt little 
constituencies,” and described as “a 
wretched little borough,” and a 
** morbid, or moribund little constitu- 
ency,” we must needs conclude that 
the standard approved of by the Times 
must be rather high. Let us, how- 
ever, be reasonable, and assume that 
no county or borough should be al- 
lowed to return a member unless there 
are a thousand electors on the roll. 
In that case, the shires of Banff, 
Inverness, Kincardine, Ross, and 
Cromarty would also be put into 
schedule A; whilst no less than eight 
Scottish burghs and sets of burghs 
would lose the right of returning a 
representative to Parliament! We 
can hardly afford this: out of fifty- 
three representatives, we cannot con- 
sent to lose twenty-one. 

But is the constituency of Scar- 
borough so very paltry, after all? We 
should like, on that subject, to hear 
the opinion of Lord Palmerston, who 
sits for Tiverton, with an electoral 
roll of 443 ;—of Mr Hayter, who does 
the like good office for the 381 of 
Wells ;—of Mr James Wilson, who 
represents the combined wisdom of 
310 men of Westbury! ‘Then there is 
Tavistock, not unknown to the house 
of Russell, with its two members for 
336 electors; and Tamworth, simi- 
larly furnished for the Peel interest, in 
virtue of 396. If Scarborough, with 
739, is so utterly mean and contempti- 
ble, what terms shall we apply to Calne, 
the Lansdowne borough, for which 
Lord Shelburne is returned by 159 
electors? The town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed is not much better garnished 
with electors than Scarborough ,—is it 
also to be swept into the general pit of 
disfranchisement? This, at all events, 
is clear, that there can be no mercy for 
Windsor. If there be any truth in 
arithmetic, it is more contemptible 
than Scarborough. 

But why this sudden outburst of in- 
dignant feeling against moderately- 
sized boroughs? Not long ago they 
used to be considered as the strong- 
holds of Liberal opinions,—as the 
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places which stood boldly forth in op- 
position to the tardy Conservatism of 
the counties. Has all this altered? 
If not, it is a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that the Liberal press 
should be demanding the dismantle- 
ment of its own fortresses, simply be- 
cause a few crimps in Scarborough 
have taken offence at the measures of 
Mr Labouchere. But if, on the con- 
trary, the mind of the boroughs has 
altered, are we to seek for an expla- 
nation of this change in purely local 
causes and social alterations, without 
reference to the great questions which 
affect the industry of the country ? 
Have those spectral ogres of the 
Times, ** the crimps,” secured a mas- 
tery in all the boroughs? It would 
seem so. These ‘ social changes,” 
which have nothing to do with Free 
Trade, appear to be tolerably wide- 
spread. Here is the prophesied result : 
“Tt is, however, a most important 
consideration,that with first one wretched 
little borough changing sides, and then 
another, for reasons too ridiculous to be 
appreciated, and too small to be weighed, 
there may at last be a Protectionist ma- 
jority large enough, in the present state 
of parties, to render government impos- 
sible. There is the Irish brigade ; and 
there is the not less formidable body of 
private malcontents, always increasing in 
the fourth or fifth session. Next year 
Lord John Russell may find himself half- 
a-dozen times in the same scrape as that 
which sent him to the Queen last April, 
and it is worth considering whether he will 
get out of it as easily as he did then.” 


And in order to prevent this awful 
catastrophe — the bare thought of 
which is enough to make the flesh 
creep, and the hair stand on end — the 
remedy is at once propounded. 

With such a prospect before us, with 
unknown struggles and unprecedented 
collisions within the bounds of possibility, 
there is only one resource—and we must say 
that her Majesty’s present advisers will 
be answerable for the consequences if they 
do not adopt it—they must lay the foun- 
dations of an appeal to the people with a 
large and liberal measure of Parliamen- 
tary reform. It is high time that this 
great country should cease to quake and 
to quail at the decisions of stupid and 
corrupt little constituencies, of whom, as 
in the case before us, it would take thirty 
to make one metropolitan borough.” 

Put this into plain language, and it 
amounts simply to an admission that 
the sentiments of the electoral body, 
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as at present constituted, are opposed 
to the longer continuance of the Free 
Trade experiment, and that, in the 
event of a general election, the Whigs 
would be found in a minority. If this 
be so, can the country really have 
benefited by a measure which it seems 
so desirous to repudiate? We are 
told so, in as many words; and we 
are next informed that, because the 
electors are so very stupid as not to 
appreciate the vast blessings which 
they at present enjoy, and never 
enjoyed before, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reconstruct the whole frame- 
work of the representative system ! 
How this scheme is to be carried into 
effect, we shall not pause to inquire. 
We presume that a main element of it 
is centralisation, whereby the rights 
and privileges of the boroughs may be 
transferred to the larger towns, and the 
voice of half England stifled by the 
roar of London. The tyranny of de- 
mocracy is boundless. Constituencies 
of some seven, eight, or nine hundred 
electors will no longer suit its turn. 
They are “wretched,” ‘ stupid,” 
‘* contemptible,” because they exer- 
cise their own judgment upon matters 
politic, and refuse to vote that black 
is white at the bidding of the Ministry, 
and of the soi-disant Liberal press. 
Therefore their offence isrank, and their 
power must be taken from them. Scar- 
borough and Knaresborough must be 
suppressed, because they have chosen to 
return Protectionists: had they return- 
ed Radicals to Parliament, there would 
have been no necessity for a change. 
Let the men of the boroughs look 
to it! They are openly threatened 
with the extinction of their legislative 
existence—insulted, defied, and ma- 
ligned—because they will not submit 
any longer to be yoked to the Jugger- 
naut chariot of Free Trade. So long 
as they were useful to the Whigs, they 
were cajoled, flattered, and caressed ; 
now, they must either make up their 
minds to vote against their conscience 
and their convictions, or run the risk 
of virtual extinction. Let them look to 
it! Next year there is to be a new Re- 
form Bill, and we shall then know what 
is proposed to be done with the mass 
of the refractory boroughs. It is time 
to take the alarm, when the leading 
organ of the Ministry has threatened 
such a place as Scarborough with the 
penalties of political deprivation. 
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THE LATE D. M. MOIR. 


Iris our melancholy duty to pay a last tribute of respect and affection to the 
memory of one of our earlier and most esteemed contributors, who, since the 
publication of the last Number of the Magazine, has been called away from 
amongst us. Those who were the personal friends of the late David Mac- 
beth Moir, as well as the still more numerous body of the public who were 
the admirers of his literary genius, are, by this time, aware that the kind, 
gentle, and tender-hearted Delta is no more. He died at Dumfries, at the 
age of fifty-three years, after a short but severe illness, upon Sunday the 6th 
of July; and, on Thursday following, his mortal remains were laid in the 
churchyard of Inveresk, beside those of three of his children, with such honour 
as can be given to the dead, by the tribute of a public funeral. 

To comment upon his genius, or to characterise the nature of the works 
upon which his fame must ultimately rest, is a task which we never could un- 
dertake, even if the lapse of time would allow us to approach it with sufficient 
impartiality. In this Magazine—almost in the earliest Number of it—Delta 
won his first poetical laurels ; and ever since then, down to the very last, he 
continued to enrich its pages with the varied products of his cultivated and 
accomplished mind. To us, therefore, the exercise of the critical function is 
forbidden ; no less by feelings of reverence than by those of duty. Inseparable 
as the characters may be, we must yet regard our late lamented friend rather 
as the man than as the poet. 

Rarely, indeed, does it happen that the life of a man of genius closes with- 
out exciting, with regard to some part of his career, a hostile or an envious 
commentary. It may be that the errors from which none of the human race 
are free, the passions which sway the conduct, and the peculiarities which 
colour the disposition, are more readily remarked and more keenly observed in 
men of high attainments and intellectual superiority than in others. Where 
many are led to admire, there are usually some to blame; and seldom does 
the grave close over a departed brother, before the voice of censure is heard 
commenting upon his faults or his frailties. Such has not been the case 
with David Moir. As a citizen, a friend, a husband, a father, and a 
Christian, his life and conversation were blameless; or, if that expression 
be too strong to apply to the conduct of any mortal man, this, at least, 
we can say with sincerity, that he has left none better behind. He was 
aman who, we verily believe, never had an enemy, and never harboured 
an angry or vindictive thought against a human being. Nor was this 
owing in any degree to a want of that determination of character which leads 
men to form strong opinions, and to vindicate them when assailed. Mr 
Moir was, as those who knew him best can testify, resolute in his principles, 
and strong in their assertion; but never for a moment did he forget to 
temper his zeal with that true Christian charity which is, of all virtues, that 
most apt to be overlooked by the controversialist, but nevertheless is the most 
unerring sign of a sweet and saintly spirit. An attached adherent of the 
Established Church of Scotland, in which he was an honoured office-bearer, 
and ever ready to resist encroachment upon its rights and privileges, he 
was tolerant of the opinions of those who adhered to other forms, respectful 
even of their prejudices, and always the foremost to do justice to the purity 
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of their motives. A strong Conservative and supporter of the constitution 
of this country, he carried with him to party debate a courtesy and forbear- 
ance which very few can imitate, but which is not the less admirable because 
it is so rarely observed. His humour, of which he had a rich fund, was 
always genial; his satire never personal; nor do we believe there is a single 
instance on record of his having given offence, even unintentionally, either by 
his writings or his conversation. 

In his profession he ranked deservedly high. He might, at any time, have 
commanded anextensive and lucrative practice in Edinburgh ; but his attach- 
ment to Musselburgh, the place of his birth, was so strong, that he never 
could be induced to make a change of residence. This, at least, was his own 
assigned reason ; but we have strong grounds for believing that a higher and 
better motive induced him to refrain from abandoning the scene of his carly 
labours, and permanently joining, in the metropolis of Scotland, that social 
circle which contained many of his dearest friends. He could not bring him- 
self to forsake his practice in a locality where the poor had a claim upon him. 
During the terrible visitations of the cholera, which were unusually, and, 
indeed, unprecedentedly severe in the parish to which he belonged, Moir was 
night and day in attendance upon the sufferers. He undertook, with more 
than the enthusiasm of youth, a toil and risk which he might well have 
been excused delegating to other hands; and often has the morning found 
him watching by the bed of some poor inmate of a cottage whom the arrow 
of the pestilence had stricken. That any man witli the brilliant prospects 
which were undoubtedly presented to Moir, and certainly within his reach, 
should nevertheless have preferred the hard and laborious life of a country 
practitioner, must appear inexplicable to those who did not know the tender- 
ness of his heart and the exquisite sympathy of his nature. Of his profes- 
sion he took a high estimate. He regarded it less as the means for securing 
a competency for himself, than as an art which he was privileged to practise 
for the good of his fellow-men, and for the alléviation of their sufferings ; and 
numerous are the instances which might be cited, though untold by himself, 
of sacrifices which he made, and dangers which he incurred, in carrying aid 
and consolation to those who had no other claim upon him except their 
common humanity. His, indeed, was a life far more devoted to the service 
of others than to his own personal aggrandisement—a life whose value can 
only be appreciated now, when he has been called to receive his reward in 
that better world, the passport to which he sought so diligently—in youth as 
in manhood, in happiness as in sorrow—to obtain. 

Bright as the flowers may be which are twined for the coronal of the poet, 
they have no glory when placed beside the wreath which belongs to the 
departed Christian. We have represented Delta as he was—as he must 
remain ever in the affectionate memory of his friends ; and, with this brief and 
unequal tribute to his surpassing worth, we take farewell of the gentlest and 
kindest being, of the most true and single-hearted man, whom we may ever 
hope to meet with in the course of this earthly pilgrimage. 
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